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Nay/June 1987 

Voicet Rltiin: ? 
A Bulletin about WoRan and Popular 
Education 

The Noaeii^a Program works with Individuals 
and groups In different regions of the 
world who are exploring and developing 
popular for»s of education which reflect 
and address woaen^s Issues. Our ala is to 
contribute to the development of a feminist 
popular education that makes connections 
between broad social struggles , and the 
personal Issues and oppression women face 
dally. 

The Program Is presently coordinated from 
the office of the Participatory Research 
Group (PRG)» In consultation with 
representatives fron various regions. PRO 
Is a Can ad Ian popular education and 
research collective. We undertake project 
work with Canadian Native peoples, within 
the local literacy community, and on the 
Issue of mlcrotechnology and women workers, 
In Canada and Internationally. PRO Is also 
active In an International participatory 
research and popular education network # and 
publishes a bi-annual newsletter. 
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Voices Rising is the primary 
networking tool of the Women's Program of 
the ICAE. It links women working in the 
broad field of adult education— teachers, 
learners, researchers, program coord- 
inators I development workers, grassroots 
organizers and activists in women's and 
popular struggles. It speaks to women who 
are working with popular fr,rms of education 
as tools for social change and the 
empowerment of women. 

Voices Rising aims to: 

• Promote the sharing of exper- 
iences; 

a Provide a forum for discussion 
and debate of key issues for 
women ; 

a Disseminate updated information 
on useful resources, educational 
materials and important meetingfi; 

• Poster the development of a 
feminist practice in popular and 
adult education. 



The usefulness of the Bulletin 
depends on the input of the readership. We 
welcome letters, short articles, questions 
and reflective notes on your programs and 
experiences. Through your contributions and 
involvement we can share and build upon our 
knowledge, deepen our understanding of the 
issues, and develop our strategies for 
action. 



We gratefully acknowledge the financial 
contributions of: The Canadian 
International Development Agency and the 
Swedish International Deve lopment 
Authority. 
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We thought Jt was tlMe for a change. So, 
our newsletter (now promoted to the rank of 
"bulletin**) has a new look, a new nane, and 
Host Inportantly (we hope you* 11 agree), a 
stronger and nore focussed content. 

The two years during which we 
published Voices Rising* s predecessor. "The 
Nonen^s Progran Newsletter", were in nany 
ways a testing ground for analyzing what 
type of networking and discussion tool 
would be nofit useful to the growing nunbers 
of wonen we are in contact with. Our 
readers, mostly in different parts of the 
Third World, but in North America and 
Europe as well, are using education as a 
conscious and integral component of their 
strategies to empower and organize women. 
Wheit we found was that women wanted to 
share their experiences, and perhaps 
discuss some of the problems they were 
facing; they wanted to learn from what 
others were doing; and they wanted to have 
contact with women and groups in other 
parts of the world. Women wanted a 
publication that provided information about 
resources and meetings, but at the same 
time offered a space for serious analysis 
and reflection that could be shared in a 
straightforward and accessible way. 

Voices Rising; A Bulletin About Women 
and Popttlar Bducation is our response to 
that rather tall order. The articles in 
this Issue speak of women's educatiou and 
organizing in a wide range of cultural and 
political contexts. The special section on 
"Women and Microchip Technology-, which was 
prepared as part of the follow-up to a 
consultation that took place In the 
Philippines, offers a more in-depth look at 
an issue that is having a tremendous impact 
on women* a lives • particularly in South- 
east Asia. North America^ and Europe. 
We've attempted to highlight some of the 
different approaches groups are taking in 
their organizing efforts, and to raise 
questions about the best ways to build 
international solidarity links that are 
more effective in tackling the microchip 
companies. We hope that the section will 
also be of interest to those of you wok^king 
in regions where women are not yet 
confronting the realities of "free trade 
zones" or "microchip technology". 

YouMl notice that much of the 
material in the Bulletin is based on 



interviews. Our experience as activists 
and publishers, is that many of us simply 
never find the time and space to write 
articles which capture our Insights and 
analyses of our work. Yet we constantly 
tell and re-tell those "stories" in 
different forms to our colleagues, friends, 
and families . Our work 1 ives am not 
organized to provide the kind of reflective 
space that writing takes. We think 
Interviews are one effective method of 
sharing our experiences and dilemmas 
without adding the pressure of another ti>sk 
to our already overbooked agendas. Two 
other sections that wil 1 be rej?ular 
features of the Bulletin are Linking and 
the Notlceboard, and we look forward to 
your contributions. 

Another Important change, is that we 
are now producing the Bulletin in both 
Spanish and English. It has become clear 
that is Important for us to widen access to 
the Bulletin and other Women's Program 
publications by making them available in 
languages other than Engl ish . We are 
already In contact with a wide network of 
Spanish-speaking women, so we felt that 
production in Spanish was a logical first 
step. We have also begun to strengthen our 
rather fledgling links with women in 
Francophone regions of the world, and to 
explore how we should facilitate a 
Francophone presence and dnvolvement in the 
Women's Program. In this issue of thi? 
Bulletin we Include an article on the 
Instltut Canadien d'Education dos 
adultes(ICAE) in Montreal. Quebec. We hopo 
that this marks the beglnninf; of a useful 
exchange with women in Francophone regions 
of the world. 

Of course the usefulness of the 
Bulletin to us as activists, educators, and 
learners depends in large part on your 
contributions. We welcome your ideas and 
comments. 
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Ttibute to a Courageous Woman - Nabila Breir 



Anger, outrage and a deep sense of loss 
were the feelings shared by nany of us when 
we heard of the murder of our dear friend 
and comrade, Nablla. We continue to feel 
sorrow at losing a courageous Palestinian 
freedom fighter — a woman who while 
working with UNICEP played a key role In 
setting up daycare centres, health care 
clinics and literacy classes In the 
Palestinian relief camps of South Lebanon. 

Nablla was an activist, an educator, 
a musician, a dancer and a strong and 
courageous woman. While in the front lines 
of different aspects of the Palestinian 
struggle she was a strong supporter of the 
women's movement and was active in the 
International Council for Adult Education, 
where she helped to create links between 
women adult educators around the world. 

Kabila's contribution to the struggle 
for peace and justice has been immense. We 
slrongly condemn the forces that have taken 
this woman from us. To her family, her 
daughter and the people of the refugee 
camps in Beirut for whom she gave her life, 
we offer our deepest sympathy. 

For us it was not Just the person 



alone who was attacked. Nablla's murder ms 
an assault on the emergence of a progres- 
sive force for social change around the 
world. In this spirit we must receive 
strength from each other and rededlcate 
ourselves to the struggle of the 
Palestinian people and for peace and 
jus':lce throughout the world. 

To Nabila we can say with sureness 
that your voice has not been lost, for our 
voices will be that much louder In memory 
of you and the many others who have died in 
the cause of freedom. 

The Nabila Brelr Fund has been set up by 
the International Council for Adult Educa- 
tion in memory of Nabila. Funds will be 
used to forge links between wom^n adult 
educators In Arablc-speaklng countries and 
other parts of the world. Send contri- 
butions to: 

The Nabila Brelr Fund 

International Council for Adult Education 
29 Prince Arthur Ave. 
Toronto, Ontario 
Canada M5R 1B2. 
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Centre for Women *s Resources: 

Building the Filipino Women's Movement 



The Center tor Women* s Resources (CVR) was 
a co^sponsor ot the consultation on the 
Impact ot Micro-'chip Technology on Women* s 
Work ¥fhlch took place in the Philippines in 
October i986. CVR is one ot the oldest 
women* s centers in Manila. It has been 
operating since 1982 and currently has a 
statt ot six. Like many small women* s 
organizations f the center is squeezed into 
a small space, bursting with papers, 
posters, people, and books, all ot which 
are incredibly we I l-organi zed . One 
atiernoon, while others trom the con- 
sultation were otf on various ^^exposure 
tours** outside Manila. I had a chance to 
sit down with two ot the Center*s statt — 
' Cherry Padilla and Tess Vistro-^and talk 
with them about their work. 

The work the CWR is doing is 
thoughttul and exciting. The tollowing is 
an edited excerpt trom our conversation 
which will give you an idea ot the issues 
they* re working on. their approach, and the 
organization ot their work. 

What Is the relation between the 
women^s movement in the Philippines and 
work going on wilh women within other 
organized sectors, like peasant, worker or 
urban poor women? 

Lynda Yanz (Women's Progran) 

CWR: Many wonen In those sectors are part 
of the ifonen's novenent, for example , In 
the organizations of wonen students or 
'jrban poor wonen. !t depends on how you 
define the woMen's noveMent. For us, the 
ifonen's novenent Is the organized action of 
wonen fron various sectors of society 
carrying forward wonen's denands and the 
denands of the national liberation 
struggle. So that when you are a peasant 
woman, you not only advance the Issue of 
women, or the cause of your sector, but 
also the cause of the idiole people. These 
are Inextricably linked; they are not 
Isolated from one another. 

But of course there is a reality that 
a lot of women who are organized in their 
own sector are not yet involved In 
advancing the women's cause. I think most 
of us here started by becoming politically 
aware first rather than by being aware of 
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the wor.'3n's question. And It helped us in 
analyzing the situation of woMen to be 
politically aware. 

You usually start with the issue 
nearest to your heart, don't you? For nany 
woaen here It's Issues like food and 
houttlng. Those are the issues very near 
the heart of nany wonen. And often they 
don't Mind yet whether their husbands are 
Mistreating the* or not, as long as the 
fanily has soaething to eat for the next 
day. 

For exanple. anong peasant woMen, the 
statistics now show that peasant wonen 
contribute a great deal in the different 
phases of planting and production in the 
fields. And then when they go hone they 
perform most of the tasks there. That's 
their problen as wonen. But they are also 
affected by the problens which confront 
peasant nen. like the fertilizers. These 
are problems which can be linked to the 
capitalist system of the economy where 
fertilizers are being Imposed on our 
peasant men and women. 

So their problems as women and as 
peasants are very related, and those 
problems are part of the struggle of the 
whole Filipino people for national 
liberation. 

/ haven't heard you use the word 
feminism or describe yourself as feminists. 
Is that a conscious choice on your part? 
Is ''feminism" not an effective concept to 
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describe vfomen who are politically aware of 
the women's question and are flshtlng for 
women's liberation In the context of the 
Philippines? 

CWR: In one of our stories, we did talk 
about fealnlsai. But we find that you 
really have to explain a lot when you use 
the word fealnlsM. it's Just like 
explaining the word laperlallsn. And of 
course feRlnlsn has several different 
strands which need to be explained as well. 
Whereas we find If you say "the wonen 
question" or "woaen's lesues" It Is easier. 
But then In one way or another we deal with 
It because our society always terns us 
feminists because we are dealing with 
wonen's questions. 

There Is no Filipino version of the 
word "fe»lnis»". Ne say fenlnlsta. 
Because In Filipino feRlnlsR Is nabayismo 
and that doesn't sound very good. 

To date the Center has published four 
Issues of Its ttewsletter PlAlas-Dlwa (Minds 
That Would Like To Be Free). The n#ws- 
letter Is published In Filipino and Is 
distributed primarily to activists working 
In different organized sectors throughout 
the Philippines, so that they can In turn 
use the lnforma*lon and analysis In their 
work with women. 

Could you could tell us more about 
the newsletter? 

CHR: Our first Issue was on woaen's 
production. We discussed the place of 
wonen In production, and also the plight of 



urban poor wonen, because we see a trend 
where Men are also trying to enter woMen's 
fields of work, like washing, and selling 
goods and foods along the sidewalk and In 
the Marketplace. But we don't know If this 
Is going to help woien. It seens that this 
trend Is due to poverty, so that now nales 
are forced to enter traditional fenale 
Jobs. 

Our second Issue was about the 
coModlf Icatlon of woaen. Ne discuss 
advertlsenents, and how wonen are used as 
the selling point for so nany products. We 
have an advertlsenent here for a local 
brand of wine using a girl In a bikini, 
Just to attract men to buy this product. 
We also exposed the practice of so nany 
bars and nightclubs that use women as part 
of their coae-ons. And we discussed 
■agazlnes, like VOGUE, and conies which are 
becoaing the nost popular forn of written 
literature anong grassroots people. They 
function as a very effective control. We 
call then snut literature. And then we 
have nail order brides. . . 

Q: Are there still mall order brides? 

CWR: Yes, in fact Just last July there was 
a picket denouncing this practice idien sone 
Norwegian nen cane to the Philippines to 
clala their brides. So people fron 
QABRIBLA (largest broad-based national 
Nonen*s coalition In the Philippines) and 
the Network on Sexual Violence Against 
Wonen picketed the hotel where they were 
staying. 

But what is inportant about our 
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newsletter Is that we analyze how wonen are 
being viewed by society, how we are always 
neant to give pleasure* Readers don*t Just 
get a description, but also an analysis of 
what Is happening to then. And to do that 
we relate these problens to the econonlc 
and political situation. 

What were the last two Issues of your 
.newsletter about? 

CNR: They are about wonen and the law. We 
selected four laportant codes In our laws: 
labour, welfare of children and youth, the 
civil code and the penal code. Our Idea 
was to find out If the much-vaunted Idea 
that nen and wonen enjoy equal status In 
the face of Philippine law, Is really true. 
And so we analyzed the different Important 
laws. We tackled the labour code and the 
code on the welfare of children and youth 
In the first Issue, and the civil and* the 
penal code In the second. 

We found out that we have a lot of 
protective labour laws on paper, but that 
the foraulatlon of the laws was such that 
they can easily be circumvented by the 
owners of the factories. For example, the 
labour code states that women shouldn't be 
allowed to work at night during a certain 
time span but the exceptions are so long 
that they boll down to the fact that women 
can work at night. 

And of course there Is a hidden 
agenda there also. You can Juat see that 
society's view Is that women should not be 
allowed to work at night. The view la that 
women should be at home before the sun 
sets, and that they are weak and have to 
get plenty of sleep and rest. 

And It Is amazing but we also found 
out that the labour code states explicitly 
that no discrimination shall be made 
against women In terms of hiring or 
promotion. But In reality, the practice of 
discrimination against women Is widespread. 
For example, the prioritizations of 
Industry In terms of hiring and skills 
training Is still to give priority to male 
employees and to male applicants. So, It 
Is a double-edged law. It Is supposed to 
be protecting women, but at the same time 
It Is exploiting women. 

As for the civil and penal code. . . 
Laws are one of the best gauges of 
society's attitudes to women and our civil 
code Is an excellent specimen of a double 




standard of morality. It proves that 
discrimination against women really exists 
In our laws. For example, In the civil 
code It explicitly states that women should 
manage the home and men should be the bread 
winners. And to enforce that view, there 
are a lot of restrictions Imposed on women 
when they get married. The husband can say 
that his wife must not engage In any paid 
work, or in any endeavour against his 
wishes. That means If the wife is a 
professional when she gets married but her 
husband tells her not to work anymore, the 
law Is going to support him. And there is 
even a very weird provision in the civil 
code — that wh n the husband dies the woman 
cannot marry unless it is stated in the 
husband's will that she can marry. 

Can a husband marry after his wife dies? 

CWR: Yes, of course. There is no 
restriction on him. And also the wife 
cannot accept gifts or any donations from 
anybody except relatives wJlthin the 
extended family. So the title of our 
article is "Getting Married is the 
Institutionalization of Male Domination. '* 
Because once a girl gets married there ere 
a lot of restrictions imposed on her. ohe 
has to use the surname of her husband, she 
has to stay at home and manage the home and 
care for the children, and she cannot buy 
any valuable property without the consent 
of her husband. 

The Penal Code is similar. In the 
Philippines a woman can go to prison if she 
is caught committing adultery, but a man 
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can't. A man can only be charged with 
concubinage, which is harder to prove than 
adultery. And for concubinage you have to 
prove that your husband Is living with 
another woman under one roof and that he Is 
actually supporting her. 




How do you decide on themes for the 
newsletter? 

CWR: We decided on "woaen and the law" 
because of the Constitutional CoMlsslon. 
We saw It as our contribution to Mklng the 
laws nore responsive to women. Ne started 
work on this during the time when the 
Constitutional Comilsslon was Just 
beginning to talk about laws and women, and 
they were focusing on the pro-life Issue, 
Instead of the discrimination that already 
exists In our laws. He also choose Issues 
that will act as a further substantiation 
of topics we have In our training modules 
for wo«en. So for example we hav'<j a 
section on women and the law. 

Til* training module on Women's Issues, 
Demands and Directions Is one of your 
current priorities Isn't It? Could you 
describe It a bit? 

CWR: The module Is first and foremost a 
basic orientation to the women's question 
In the Philippines. Through the module, 
and in the trainers' training for the 
module, we want to provide an orientation 
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to the women's question and to organizing 
and waging campaigns. The training 
trainers' component is very Important 
because it's geared to preparing organizers 
to reproduce the module in their work and 
with their communities. 

The whole module takes three days; 
it's a live-in workshop with a minimum of 
30 participants. We also have short 
orientation courses of three to four hours. 

Have you done any of the workshops yet? 

CWR: The module Is not flnisjhed, but so 
far we have carried out five pilot 
trainers' training sessions with urban poor 
women, workers, peasants, and profes- 
sionals. We are using those experiences to 
improve the module and the training 
trainers kit. 

The module itself Is seen as a first 
step in women becoming conscious of their 
oppression as women. This Is also the 
starting point for the training workshops. 
The idea is that women organizers are being 
trained to be able to give the module to 
the grassroots women they work with. 
Because some of them don't have a clear 
grasp of the women's question, we firstly 
give them a basic orientation ''he module 
Itself) before going into tht trainers' 
training. 

The trainers' training session can 
change quite a bit depending on where the 
participants are coming from. For exaaple 
if our audience is purely peasant wo»en, 
then we will want to spend more time 
understanding that sector. 

Is It best to do a trainers* training 
session with one sector, like working women 
or peasant women, or do you mix women from 
different sectors? 

CWR: From our experience, it is very 
enriching to have a mixed session with 
women workers, students, peasants, and 
professionals, but you have to be careful 
of their different levels of political 
awareness. You really have to pinpoint 
both their level of political awareness and 
their women's consciousness, because these 
are two very different things. There are 
women who are politically aware and yet are 
not at all aware of the issues that affect 
them as women, and they may clajin that they 
are not oppressed. 



Let^s talk more about the module? How is 
it organized? What does it cover? 

CWR: There are two main sections to the 
module. The first consists of the 
awarenes.s of the self, awareness of the 
body, the socialization process of wonen, 
nan/woman relations, conditions of women in 
, different sectors, and women and the law. 
The second part consists of the historical 
roots of women's oppression, women's 
organized action, the demands of women, 
different venues for organized action, and 
the role of the women's movement in the 
movement for national emancipation and 
women's emancipation. That last part is 
where we give our vision of a women's 
movement . 

We felt we had to start first with 
women's own experiences and move from there 
to begin to synthesize the issues. For 
example, in the awareness of the self we 
discuss women's role in their families, how 
they are seen, and how they were brought 
up. And here you find commonalities in the 
experiences of women, even though they come 
from different class backgrounds. 

We always start there because we feel 
it doesn't make sense to start from the 
abstract, telling women "these are your 
issues*' without them really feeling it. We 
have all experienced that approach, where 
you're told "do not tell us what you feel'*. 
You can't start educating people by saying 
"you are oppressed", this would end the 
discussion. 

Another example is the awareness of 
the body. Why is it important to know our 




bodies?. Because it irs co mected with the 
issue of reproduction and the reality that 
we don't have control over reproduction. 
We start our discussions with activities 
that help women know and reflect on their 
bodies and then synthesize their 
experiences--what they have felt and 
thought during the exercises. We start from 
the premise that it is important to know 
your body and then we go into why women 
don't have control over their own 
reproductive system. After that we go to 
their environment and to the level of 
society, like multinational corporations, 
and big hospitals. 

We also look at traditional views of 
society that say that women should only 
bear and take care of children, even if the 
women don't want to have children yet. 
Often they've had the experience of the men 
forclnj them to have sex, even if the women 
dou't want to. But the reality is that 
women often just give in to the wishes of 
their husbands because they fear that their 
husb^^nds would leave them, and because of 
their conditioning that teaches them that 
they really should give in to Iheir 
husband's wishes or else it's their fault 
for breaking up the family. 

And of course, we also look at the 
Importance of women being economically 
Independent of men. So in discussing the 
body we already have gone into various 
aspects of the women's question and women's 
issues. 

After a discussion like that we often 
go into a historical review — what were the 
conditions of women in the past? did they 
enjoy the same privileges as men, or not? 
Is women's oppression an isolated 
phenomenon, or it is rooted In the 
conditions of women in the past? How did 
women's problems develop? At what point in 
time in Philippines history did the 
lnstitutlonall>:.atlon of the oppression of 
women begin? 

What kind of a change do you expect from 
part icipants after going through the two 
days? 

CWR: We always start the workshop with 
participants giving their own expectations, 
which usually are something like. "1 would 
like to 'earn more about why we are 
oppressed," And, "we would like to tell 
what we have learned to other women." So 
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there is a continuum. That's why the 
trainers' training is iMportant, so that 
they themselves can be the ones to give 
this to women in their organizations. 
We end with "venues for organized action" — 
how to fight for your demands. We teach 
them that there are different venue'j 
through which to push forward the women 
question. In your family you can have a 
heart-to-heart talk with your husband, or 
you can talk with your neighbours and your 
friends. We always emphasize that you 
don't have to go out and attend meetings 
and leave your family. No, in their own 
small way they can contril)ute to the 
advancement of the women's movement. 

We had wanted to include a discussion 
on the women's movement in the different 
countries of the world but don't have the 
proper resource materials. But it would be 
interesting: how do women advance their 
liberation in developed countries for 
example as compared to the Third World 
countries? 

Let's talk about CVR and how it's 
crganlztd. How are priorities set? How is 
work organized among the staff? 

CWR: The Center has a board that consists 
of 17 members, and then we have an 
executive staff of four, and the junior 
staff: the messenger, the secretary and the 
librarian. The senior staff decide on the 
priorities and programs for the year, and 
present them to the Board. 

In terms of the division of labour 
each one of us has major areas or 
committees of responsibility. These are 
divided into research, education and 
training, publications, administration and 
International concerns. Carol, one of the 
senior staff, is the executive director. 

We feel it is important to pinpoint 
the responsibilities of each one of us, 
rather than functioning on a voluntarist 
basis by assuming responsibilities as they 
come along. We felt it important to 
delineate responsibilities in order to 
ensure that our programs and activities 
within programs are done on time and with 
results. 

Of course, the division is not that 
rigid. We help each other a lot. For 
example, our education modules come under 
education and training, and each of us is 
responsible for writing a section in the 
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module. We collectively discuss each topic 
and how to present it, and then we divide 
the topics. But as the education and 
training coordinator, Tess is responsible 
for making sure that the project finishes 
on time. If it doesn't then we assess why. 

Do the four of you do all the research and 
writing yourselves? 

CWR: No, it's Just too hard to maintain a 
large staff. There are a number of 
researchers and writers who work with us on 
a project basis. The senior staff provide 
the framework and overall analysis and also 
do the final editing. So for our radio 
programs, we hired an anchor-person and 
program manager to manage the technical 
aspects, do the script writing, and make 
sure the program is running smoothly. But 
the planning, the setting of objectives and 
topics to be discussed, deciding on guests 
and making interview plans, we do that 
together with the program person. 

Has the Center grown and changed a lot In 
the last few years? 

CWR: Yes, when it was first established we 
carried out a lot of different activities. 
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We were organizing, and leading campaigns. 
That was before nany of the other women's 
groups had formed and it precipitated a 
kind of identity crisis. But right now we 
are narrowing the tasks of the Center to 
education* training, and research. By 
delineating these tasks we have been able 
to concentrate more on what the Center 
should be doing, on being a resource center 
for women. 

It sounds like you are a support to 
organizations working with and organizing 
women, rather than doing organizing work 
yourselves? 



CWK: Yes, rather than doing organizing 
work ourselves we provide research, 
education and skills training. 

For more Information on CWR and Its work 
please contact: 

Center tor Women^s Resources 
2nd floor Mar Santos Building 
43 Roces Avenue, Quezon City 
Philippines 
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Short Circuit: Women on t he Global 
Assembly Line ( 39pages , 1985; 

The booklet takes a hard look at the 
steps Involved In the assembly of 
mlcro'-electronlcs products. From the 
manufacturing of tiny silicon wafers to 
the fully assembled word processor , 
women al I over the world play a 
critical role In the assembly and use 
of microelectronic equipment. Direct 
quotes and personal stories document 
the karsh working conditions, 
Isolat Ion. low wages and chronic Job 
Insecurity of women working in the 
silicon chip assembly plants of Hong 
Kong, Taiwan, Indonesia , Central 
America and Africa. 



Short Circuit: Women in the Automated 
Office (49pages, 1985) 

Word processors, electronic mall, and 
work stations are no longer the domain 
of large corpora t ions , as small and 
medium-size firms increasingly discover 
the new technology . What do these 
changes mean for women? How will they 
affect the quality of our working 
lives? 

Written In a clear , straight- 
forward style. Women In the Automated 
Office takes a look at some of the key 
Issues that face any woman caught in 
the middle of workplace changes. It 
outlines the size and scope of the 
changes and breaks down the areas in 
which women office workers can make 
Informed and organized contrlbut ions to 
the changes planned by management . The 
booklet ends by exploring the steps 
that women workers can take to protect 
our Jobs and our health. 

Each publication costs $4.00 and can be 
obtained by writing to: 

Participatory Research Group 
229 College Street, Suite 309 
Toronto, Ontario 
Canada H5T 1R2 
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Afri can A««oclatlon fnr Literacv and Adult Eduqatlon 

The African Association for Literacy and Adult Education (AALAE) 
has established four networks through which program activities 
will be isplcBented across tho continent: training, literacy, 
environaental education and women adult educators. 

Thelia Awori has been na«ed Convenor of the women s 
network. At the ti«e of the AALAE's first General A"«bly in 
July 1987. Thelaa will meet with key woaen froi different regions 
in the network for discussion of prograas and priorities for 
wonen in Africa. Further inforiaation on the wowen's network or 
the AALAE is available from: 

Th§lma Avori 
AALAE 

P.O. Box 50768 
Nairobi, Kenya 




A Sewinar on Litera r y in the Industrial ized Countries. 

October 3-16 1987 



The International Council for Adult 
International Seminar on "Literacy 
Countries: A Focus on Practice". The 
Toronto. Canada. October 13-16. 1987. 

The main objective of the Seminar 



Education is holding an 
in the Industrialized 
Seminar will be held in 



la to provide a forum 



for 

discussion of literacy strategies, methods and practices for 
Dractitioners, advocates, researchers and policy makers. 
Participation in the Seminar is limited to 150 international 
participants from industrialized countries and 150 Canadian 
participants. For more information on registration and program 
details, please contact the ICAE before June 15th: 

rh« ICAE Seminar Planning Committee 
29 Prince Arthur Ave. 
Toronto, Ontario 
Canada HSR IB2 
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Micro-Chi p Technolo gy; 

It's Impact on Women Workers 



This special section was compiled by itachel 
Research Group. 



In October, forty women from twelve 
countries gathered In the Philippines for a 
ten-'day meeting called Mlcro-^ehlp 
TeehnoloA}^: Its Impact on the Llv^i of 
Women Workers . The meeting was organized 
Jointly by the Women^s Program of the ICAE; 
three women^s groups In the Philippines: 
the Center for Vomen^ s Resources , the 
Women^s Center, and the KMK (women workers* 
movement); and the Participatory Research 
Group In Canada. 

Purtlclpants were workers, educators, 
and organizers who work directly with women 
affected by the new International division 
of labour or "global assembly line" that 
has developed as part of the 
microelectronics Industry. They came from 
Malaysia, Indonesia, Thailand, the 
Philippines, Hong Kong, Japan, the 
Netherlands , Trinidad, Jamaica, Mexico, 
Canada, and the United States. 

The global assembly line begins In 
North America, Europe, and Japan where the 
research and design for ml cro-chlps Is 
carried out and where assembly workers, 
often Immigrant women, fabricate ^^wafers" 
or large sheets of micro-chips . These 
wafers are sent to factories In Third World 



Epstein who Is a member of the Participatory 



countries , particularly Southeast Asia, 
where women factory workers, working for 
poverty wages In dangerous working 
conditions , cut, bond, and test the chips 
for re-export to Industrialized countries 
where they are assembled , again often by 
Imml grant women, Into a multitude of 
products. Including computerized office 
equipment . 

The Introduct Ion of this technology 
into offices In Industrial Ized countries Is 
creating new and serious health hazaids for 
women workers, as well as Increasingly 
rout Inlzed work, new forms of management 
control, and the prospect of massive 
unemployment . 

A new twist has stretched the global 
assembly line back to the Third World as 
corporat Ions have begun to "export" data 
processing to regions where they can reap 
the benefits of women' s high I Iteracy 
skills and low wage levels. 

The meeting In the Philippines was an 
opportunity for women workers , educators , 
and organizers to share Information and 
organizing strategies, and to put In place 
an International network and strategy to 
continue the straggle against the global 
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Impact of the microelectronic Industry. 

The Information and experiences we 
shared with each other at the meeting 
resulted In a deeper understanding of the 
global assembly line and Its Impact In each 
region. 

We were able to put the micro- 
electronics Industry Ic, the context of the 
worldwide operat i ons of mult Inat lonal 
cor porat Ions and their movement tr^m 
country to country, depending on the 
availability of cheap labour and other 
financial Incentives. We heard accounts 
from women workln,] In "Export Processing'' 
or ^^Free Trade^^ Zones, which are being 
established In more and more countries as 
the government s of many Third World 
countries compete for foreign Investment . 

We al r>o learned of the current 
decline In the microelectronics Industry, 
and the massive retrenchment (lay-offs) 
taking place In many countries, due In part 
to the overall decline In the Industry, but 
also to the Impact of automation. 
Computerization In micro-chip factories Is 
eliminating thousands of Jobs. 

We were reminded of the Increasing 
trend towards the "ejcport" of data 
processing, part Icularly to the Caribbet^n, 
and of the necessity to begin research and 
education on this Issue so as to Initiate 
an effective and coordinated response. 

The picture of the mlcro-'Chlp 
Industry that emerged from our exchange was 
not an encouraging one, but It was 
countered with Information about the ways 
that womens * and workers^ movements are 
developing and taking action In different 
regions. We ^ere inspired by the 
Innovative ways that women are reaching one 
another, whether It be through day care 
centers, grocery stores, or by talking to 
other workers In the factories. In every 
region women are finding ways of educating 
and organ I zing t hemsel ves and each other , 
often In the face of political repression 
and intimidation. 

At the group strategy session which 
closed the meeting the participants agreed 
to a number of actions: to establish an 
on-going exchange of research. Information, 
and publ Icat Ions; to strengthen our 
workers^ education programs and efforts to 
organize women workers; to Include an 
International perspective in all our work: 
to plan further exchanges of workers and 



organizers from different regions; to 
organize solidarity and financial suppori 
for campaigns In different regions; and to 
translate relevant materials and learn new 
I angua ge s - - an essential part of 
International solidarity. 

The connections that were made In the 
Philippines need to grow and consolidate. 
The meeting raised many questions about the 
most effective ways to support each other^s 
work In different regions. These questions 
will only be answered as the network 
becomes concrete over the coming months and 
years . 




In the following articles and 
Interviews we have tried to highlight some 
of the ways that women at different points 
along the global assembly line are 
approaching educational and organizing 
work, depending on the situation In their 
country. The following articles are based 
on presentations, Interviews, and written 
materials exchanged at the meeting in the 
Philippines . 

A Summary of Proceedings from the meeting 
In the Philippines, Including a listing of 
resources , Is available for $4.00 from: 

Participatory Research Group 
#309-229 College Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
M5T 1R4 

We will alHO be producing a popular 
education booklet which will Include: an 
Illustrated, description and analysis at 
the International division of labour, which 
we call the micro-chip global assembly 
line: examples of women organizing In 
different regions, based on Information 
from the consultation; and a section whlct 
encourages the development of an 
International solidarity network. It will 
be available In September i987. 
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KMK: 



Women Worker's Movement in the Philippines 



During the five-day exposure tour thai 
began the mlcrotech meeting, many of us 
were exposed to the work of the Kllusan Ng 
Manggagawang Kababalhan (KHK), the women 
workers^ movement In the Philippines. Ve 
were Impressed and Inspired by *the work of 
the KMK. by the hlsh level of organizing 
and commitment we saw within the 
organization, and by the Integration of the 
women workers^ movement with the women^s 
movement as a whole and with other 
political struggles In the country, 

Cleofe Zapanta. the Secretary^^General 
of the KMK » gave a presentation on the 
objectives . structure, and activities of 
the KMK . Her presentat Ion led to a 
discussion about the reasons for the high 



level of political participatlor, z;;;^ong 
women In the Phi 1 1 pplnes . and ih^ 
relatlonshi p between the women^s movement 
and other political organizing. 

Following are edited excerpts from 
Cleofe^ s presentation, and some comments 
from Jlng Porte of the Women^s Centre, an 
educational center for women workers that 
workt closely with the KMK. 

Kllusan Ng Manggagawang Kababalhan (KNK) Is 
a mass organization of woiien workers In the 
Philippines. It was founded In 1985, 
although dlsr aslon about the need for an 
organization to take up the needs of wonen 
workers began In 1979. In 1983 we for«ed 
an organization for wonen workers In the 
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Industrial sector^-the Wonen Worker^s 
Industrial Alliance — but we soon realized 
that there are large numbers of women 
workers In other sectors, and that nany are 
still unorganized. We formed the KMK to 
unite the largest number of women workers, 
organized and unorganized, in the 
Philippines. We now have members in the 
industrial, service, and agricultural 
sectors and we have formulated a list of 
eleven major demands for women workers. 

When we had our first congress in 
1985 the membership was 5,000 women 
workers. Now* after ten months of 
organizing work, we have 135 chapters 
nationwide and a membership of 13,000. 
Ninety-three chapters of the KNK are made 
up of agricultural workers in the haciendas 
in Negros (the heart of the sugar industry 
in the Philippines) . 

We have a national structure which 
includes a General Assembly; a National 
Council; an Executive Committee and 
committees responsible for Education, 
Finances, Organizing, and Campaigns; 
Regional Councils; and Municipal 
Coordinating Committees. 

The KMK is not a bargaining unit, we 
are not entitled to bargain with the 
management. Most of our members are 
members of unions under the KMU (the 
militant trade union movement in the 
Philippines). We have close coordination 
with the KMU in terms of women *s Issues. 
We try to have our demands included in the 
general union's demands. When we are 
organizing a KMK chapter in a factory we 
see to it that the union officers 
understand our purpose. Because If you 
can't convince the union officer it is very 
hard to have the demands of women workers 
included. So we try to be sure that all 
the unions are aware of the Issues of the 
women workers. The KMU now has a Women's 
Commission for coordinating with us. 

One of the KMK's objectives is to 
organize those women who have no unions. 
One of the secrets of our success as an 
organization is that a lot of our orga- 
nizers are workers themselves. I used to 
work in a department store, but after we 
formed a union there I decided to resign 
and organize other workers. 

Besides our direct organizing work, 
we also plan rallies and protests related 
to women workers' Issues » and we coordinate 
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with the activities of other sectors of 
women, especially for traditional cele- 
brations like May 1 and June '12 
(Philippines National Day). The day after 
our National Congress in 1985 we picketed 
the Ministry of Labour and Employment to 
present women workers demands and Issues. 
Recently we invited Sister Nary John from 
GABRIELA (the coalition of women's groups 
in the Philippines) to attend one of our 
forums where we discussed the 
Constitutional Commission and the role of 
workers in formulating the new constitution 
of the Philippines. 

The position of women in trade unions 
la changing. Before, among union officers, 
the women were in the traditional positions 
of secretary and treasurer. But now there 
are lots of unions whose presidents are 
women. That's why we are training more 
women workers to be leaders. 

The education we give is not the same 
as the KMU. The KMU gives more general 
education about the situation of the 
workers in the Philippines. KMK education 
focusses on the specific conditions of 
women workers. In our orientation we 
include the condition of women in the 
Philippines In general, the situation of 
women workers, and how to fora KMK chapters 
in different unions or factories. The 
Education Committee is responsible for 
giving the KMK orientation to our members, 
and also for coordinating other kinds of 
training-- leadership training, speakers' 
training, organizers' training, and 
Instructors' training. We also give 
maternal health care education. 
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KMK Demands 



1. Guarantee wonsn's full participation in 
gainful eaployiiient. More Jobs to our 
Filipino wonen. 

2. WoMen should not be discriminated 
against because of sex, age, or civilian 
status. Pregnancy should not be made a 
basis for her termination, 

3. Equal pay for equal work done and 
implement Just wages for all Filipino 
workers— both men and women. 

4. Abolish the "piece-rate system" and 



It is not only women workers in 
factories who are organizing under the KMK. 
In Baguio. for example, the miners' wives 
are now organizing and we are planning to 
have a housewives' organization affiliated 
with the KMK. There are also some demands 
on our organization to organize women 
domestic helpers. We are still planning 
how we can do this, because these workers 
are scattered in individual households. 

S«vtfra( pariicipaniz raised questions 
about the high level of women's political 
activity In the Philippines, in contrast 
with other countries that have experienced 
equally repressive regimes. Jlng Porte, of 
the Vomen*s Centre, commented. 

It doesn't follow that if you have a very 
repressive regime that women will 
automatically Join organizations, that you 
have a militant workers' organization or a 
militant women's movement. We have seen 
this in so many countries where wages are 
low, working conditions are very poor, and 
management has sophisticated means of 
controlling the workers. The cons- 
ciousness is not automatic. 

It takes a focussed organizing 
effort. The women's movement didn't happen 
overnight. There was an organization 
called MAKIBAKA way back in the seventies. 
But when martial law was declared MAKIBAKA 
and many other organizations went 



regularize women workers who have rendered 
six months work. 

5. Women should have equal access to 
skilled work or to protected Jobs. 

6. All women workers should have four 
months maternity leave benefits. 
Employers should also grant one week 
paternity leave. Women workers should be 
given menstruation leave benefits based on 
the total wage. 

7. Workers with families have the right to 
parental leave in order to respond to 
family or their children's needs without 
prejudice to their job security. 

8. In her period of pregnancy, the 
woman worker has the right to object to any 
hazardous or heavy Jobs which could affect 
her health or her baby's health (without 
any penalty) . 
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underground. After that there was no 
conscious effort to organize women or 
create women's organizations until recently 
when we felt we should really have a 
women's novement here in the Philippines 
and we started organizing again. 

In Europe, women ask "How come in the 
Philippines the ecologists don't disagree 
with the feminists?" I think it's because 
the women's movement is not alien to the 
total struggle of the Filipino people. Why 
should a peasant woman Join the women's 
movement? it has to advance her interests, 
which is land reform. So GABRIELA's 
interest is also for l«nd reform. The 
demands of the women's movement are always 
linked with the problems of the Filipino 
women and the Filipino people in the 
different sectors and classes. So when we 
say we are from the women's movement, we 
are not only ecologists, we are not only 
micro-chip technology activists, we speak 
for Filipino women in general. Our 
aspirations are the aspirations of the 
women peasants, the women workers, the 
women in the offices, the professionals. 

We have a perspective of winning, of 
victory. I think this shouldn't leave us, 
because if it does, we won't be going 
anywhere. That's why we talk about 
commitment. Among the Filipino 
organizations we always talk about 
commitment. We don't really brag about it, 
but it's there. 
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Linking Philip's Workers 

The microelectronics Industry is dominated 
by multinational corporations which shift 
their operations from country to country. 
A frequent lydiscussed stratef^y among women 
working in che industry is that of linking 
workers from different countries who are 
employed by the same corporation. 

Adopting this strategy means that 
concrete and detailed research can be 
carried out on the corporation in question 
and that internationally coordinated 
campaigns are more likely to be effective 
by targetting the same corporation, from 
different regions. 

The Foundation for Research on the 
Electrotechnical Industry (SOBE) in the 
Netherlands is one group that has adopted 
this strategy. Hembers of SOBE attended 
the micro-chip technology consultation in 
the Philippines, and told us about their 
work, 

SOBE is a snail, Independent, 
voluntary organization that works with 
workers and trade unions inside Philips 
plants in the Netherlands, and tries to 
link Philips workers in different 
countries. 

With investments in sixty countries, 
Philips is one of the three largest 
Multinationals in the world. Next to the 
government, it is the largest employer In 
the Netherlands. There is a Philips plant 
in every town, and the corporation often 
influences local town councils. Philips is 
also known as "the most social of 
employers". As one enters Eindhoven, the 
town which is the Philips headquarters in 
the Netherlands, one sees gigantic 
factories and then the Philips parks, the 
Philips library, the Philips Cultural 
Centre, the Philips football stadium , the 
Philips medical service, the Philips travel 
agency, the Philips pension fund. Philips 
schools, and the Philips village (Philips 
owns a whole city district). There is also 
the Philips postage sta^p club, the Philips 
brass band, and the Phi ips pigeon club I 

But as well as being the largest 
employer in the Netherlands, Philips is 
also the greatest contributor to 
unemployment. In 1970, 106,000 people 
worked for Philips in the Netherlands. By 
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1982 this nuMber had dropped to 78*000 and 
it is expected that by 1990 another 20,000 
Jobs will have disappeared. 

This nassive reduction of enploynent 
in the Netherlands is due to the large 
scale international reorganization Philips 
has been carrying out, and to the inpact of 
automation in Its factories. In a search 
for cheap labour and other financial 
incentives » Philips has opened factories in 
many Third World countries, including 
Taiwan » Singapore, South Korea, and the 
Philippines. It is also increasing its 
activities in the United States and Canada 
by taking over other corporations. 
Automation is resulting in Job loss In all 
of these places. Sometimes this is carried 
out by simply not rehiring when workers 
leave, in other cases workers are actually 
given dismissal letters, and In some cases 
workers are encouraged to resign 
"voluntarily". 

The initiative to form SOBE began ten 
years ago as more and more production was 
moving out of the Netherlands, and workers, 
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particularly women workers, were 
experiencing a lot of insecurity. SOBE 
formed in an attempt to keep workers 
informed of developments in Philips 
operations around the world, to support the 
actions of Philips workers, and to build 
solidarity between Philips workers in 
different parts of the world, so that they 
will not be played off against one another. 

SOBE carries out detailed research on 
Philips operations, which Is made avalleble 
In a variety of publications and through 
Cqnnecta, a quarterly information bulletin 
distributed internationally. Connecta was 
Initiated by Philips workers who attended 
the International Philips Conference in the 
Netherlands, in 1982. Connecta publishes 
information and analyses of Interest to 
Philips workers, and supports International 
solidarity efforts. The newsletter 
Includes articles about new technology and 
other developments in production, trade 
union struggles in different parts of the 
world, and focusses particularly on the 
situation and struggles of women workers. 

A recent issue of Connecta includes 
articles on Philips operations in India, 
Japan, the Philippines. Malaysia, Belgium. 
Spaii;, and Portugal, as well as articles on 
the situation of women workers in Japan, 
the issue of night-work for women, recent 
developments in automation, and Information 
about Philips investments in different 
regions. 

As well as its publications and 
newsletter, SOBE continues to plan ways of 
bringing Philips workers together to 
exchange information and strategies, plans 
are currently underway for an international 
meeting of Philips bulb production workers. 

SOBE '8 efforts are a working example 
of ways to provide workers with the 
information they need to take some control 
of their working lives, in the face of the 
massive expansion of the worldwide 
operations of multinational corporations. 

For informat Ion about SOBF ' s work, 
publications or newsletter, contact: 

SOBE 
Demer 38 

5611 AS Eindhoven 

Nederland 

Tel. (040) 447021 
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The foil owing groups collaborated in 
the conception and organizlns of the 
Micro-chip Technology meeting: 



Women's Center A Kilusan 
Manggagawang Kababalhan (KMK) 
Room 406 

RHi Tirol Building 
831 Edsa Corner 
Scout Albano Street 
Quezon City 
Metro Manila 
Philippines 

Center for Women's Resources 
2nd floor 

Mar Santos Building 
43 Roces Ave. , 
Quezon City 
Philippines 

Women's Program 
International Council 
for Adult Education 
29 Prince Arthur Ave. 
Toronto, Ontario 
Canada M5R 1B2 

Participatory Research Group 
229 College St., Suite 309 
Toronto, Ontario 
Canada M5T 1R4 
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Organizing Malaysian Women Workers 



Our first interview was with a woman who is 
active in a Malaysian women's orsanizatlon. 
At her request we have not Ident If led 
Individuals, organizations or locations by 
name . 

Our organization cawe together eight years 
ago to address the special probleBS that 
wonen have. We hold education classes for 
women workers In the urban and the rural 
sectors and we have a People's Popular 
Program aimed at teaching women their 
basic rights. We've also started a 
kindergarden program for the children of 
workers In a squatter area. 

This squatter area Is on the edges of 
the railway track, and people come and 
build their houses there. Many of the 
people who work in the Free Trade Zone go 
there to live. The houses are considered 
Illegal and the government can demolish 
them any time they want. 

The houses are very poor, one room, 
sometimes two rooms. People go to the 
bathroom in the bushes at the back, they 
wait until night comes and then they go. 
There is no electricity. Just oil lamps, 
and water is another problem. 

So we started a kindergarden program 
for the children. Otherwise they would 
Just be hanging around because their 
parentr can't afford to send them to a 
pre-school. We charge a small fee because 
we want people to value education. At the 
end of every month the parents come to pay 
the fees, and I talk to them and ask them 
about their work. Sometimes after work I 
go to theli houses and talk to them about 
their children and about their Jobs. In 
this way we are reaching the parents 
through the children. 



When I first started at the 
kindergarden I had about seventy students. 
Now with retrenchment increasing all the 
time, the numbers of children are 
decreasing because they stay with their 
parents who are unemployed. 

Quite a few nembers of our 
organization are nurses. Some of them want 
to get together and start a medical program 
in the communities we are working in. In 
fact we've already started using thr; 
kindergarden on the weekends as a clinic 
for children and mothers. General hygiene 
is one of the main health care problems, 
the whole environment is so horrible. 

As part of our education program for 
women workers, we are trying to do 
organizing in the electronics factories. 
Sometimes after my own shift I go to other 
factories and wait outside for the girls to 
come out. But many of them don't want to 
talk to me, they are suspicious about what 
I am trying to do. So we have to depend on 
friends. I say, "Since you are not 
Interested in the union. Introduce me to 
somebody who you think is interested." So 
she might take me to meet her friend who is 
more outspoken and who would like to Join. 

It Is very c'ifficult to organize the 
electronics sector in Malaysia. Each 
Industry is required to have a national 
union, so, for example, we tried to Join 
the Electrical Union but the Registrar of 
Unions said our Jobs are not similar enough 
and would not let us Join, and the 
Electrical Union is not allowed to organize 
electronics workers. 

In 1972 the government introduced an 
Industrialization Plan and started the Free 
Trade Zones. For five years after that it 
was Illegal to form unions in the Zones, so 



It was not until 1978 that we could legally 
for« a union. In 1978 the Malaysian Trade 
Union Coneress applied for registration of 
a union for electronics workers. By 1984 
they had still heard nothing fro« the 
Registrar of Trade Unions so they took the 
Registrar to court. The Judge told the 
Trade Union Congress that it was not their 
affair, that if the workers want a union 
they should coae forward theaselves and 
apply. How on earth will that be possible? 



now I'm putting together a 



Right 

priaer for electronics workers. I need 
corporate InforMtion about the co«panies 
operating In the industry, especially 
Motorola, because that will probably be ny 
case study. i went to the Industrial 
Office here and got sone information. 

they have been running at a 



It's 



couple of years 

I need to have that kind of 
to calculate the rate of 

It's very Important for the 



Motorola says 
loss for a 
unbelievable, 
information 
exploitation, 
workers to know this. 

Another way we try and reach workers 
is through drama. We put on skits which 
present different aspects of the problems 
workers face. We performed for the 
Malaysian Trade Union Congress, at the 
International Women's Day rally, and for 
the electronics workers who got together to 
support the Nostek workers. 

We also use drama on the rubber 
plantations, particularly around the issue 
of paraquat. Paraquat is the cheapest 
pesticide in the world today and it's very 
dangerous. Workers go blind if it splashes 
in their eyes and they die if it gets into 
their bloodstream. Many women on the 
plantations have died from being sprayed by 
paraquat . 

The workers in the plantations don't 
have time to read papers, nor the money to 
buy them. Because of the falling prices of 
rubber their take-home pay $35/month. So 
we send them cuttings of news from the 
papers to share among themselves. 

We also organize seminars at the 
local level, and sometimes at the national 
level to consolidate our work. We have 
education programs for organizers that 
include information about the situation of 
women in Malaysia, the composition of the 
workforce, number of women workers, the 
women's groups that exist in Malaysia. 

ERIC 




Our group doesn't have any full-time 
organizers. Everybody is a voluntary 
worker. The organizing that we do cannot 
expand very fast because we have family 
lives and Jobs. To do all that and still 
have time for organizing is very, very 
difficult. We need funds for full-time 
organizers and for the rent and the 
operations of an office. Right now we 
borrow typewriters, we borrow offset 
machines, everything is borrowed. We're 
also trying to build up our library and we 
need documentation of all kinds. 

Political repression 

In Malaysia wc have the Internal 
Security Act which prohibits any organizing 
among peasants, workers, students A 
political critic of the government who 
agitates or organizes can be detained 
without warrant and without trial. This 
Act actually originated in Britain during 
the Second World War and was used against 
German spies. Now they've amended it and 
adopted It for use in Malaysia. It's a 
terrible threat hanging over our heads. 

We don't know what the number of 
political prisoners is now. we don't have 
any power to get information. There have 
been people who have gone into prison and 
some of them have come out having changed 
their views completely. They appear on TV 
apologizing for being a threat to the 
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government. At times there Is a lot of 
pressure from the government. Every time 
we hdve a meeting at our office there is a 
car parked outside with someone inside it. 
He doesn't do anything, Just sits there. 
Every time we have a meeting, the whole 
next night we can't sleep. 

One time when the organizing in the 
electronics sector was getting strong, one 
of the officers from the Special Branch 
called me up and tried to threaten me. 
It's lonely and it's frightening and at 
times we're not sure whether it's worth it. 
We don't want to be nipped in the bud. Our 
organization is so new, but we are starting 
to see the solidarity and the strength. 



Our second interview was with a worker In a 
large electronics factory in Malaysia. 



I've been at this factory for three years. 
When I first started they asked me if I 
knew anything about unions. I didn't 
really know what a union was, so I said 
''no''. Now I understand why they asked me 
that. 

I do wire bonding work, which is 
manual scope work. A wire comes down, you 
look through the scope and thread it using 
tweezers and then you make a small knot, 
not too light or too thick. It took about 
two months to learn, but once I learned I 
was fast, provided I was given a good 
machine. I used to work very hard. At 
this company when you do a good Job your 
name is put up in lights as the "best 
bonder". They were very hard on me i 
pressing me to do so much work, but then my 
name would be up there and I would feel so 
proud. And you are given a Parker pen with 
your name engraved on it« 

I usually have very bad backaches and 
headaches every day. Sometimes it becomes 
so severe that when somebody says ''hi", it 
hurts my head. I keep my hair short and 
pour water on my head every day, because I 
don't want to take too many tablets. And I 
can't read long without my eyes watering. 

One day I was not feeling well, and I 
was given a bad machine, so I couldn't do 
my work well. The supervisor shouted at 
me. It really irritated me so I told him 
not to shout at me. Suddenly he changed 
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Mostek strike flyer 



and said "It's all right, let's talk it 
over." Later he called me to a room, 
offered me a coffee and asked me about my 
problems . I said I didn't have any 
problems, I Just didn't like the way he 
shouted at me. He apologized and after 
that he was nice to me* Then I realized 
that if you do whatever he says, he pushes 
you too hard, but if you fight for your 
rights, then he is less hard. 

I live with some friends in a hostel. 
The company pays half, and we pay half. 
There are four of us in a room. If any of 
our friends come they can't stay with us in 
the hostel, we have to talk to them 
outside. The guard comes to our rooms and 
tells us that we can't watch TV after 10 
because we have to go to work tomorrow. 
The guard is the only man who can come into 
the hostel, even if our fathers come to see 
us we have to go out. 
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We work eight hours a day and our 
trage Is $1.65 an hour Malaysian, which is 
less than $1 U.S. We work six days a week, 
and we change shifts every two weeks. 

Soaetines we are forced to do 
overtlae every day. One tine all of us did 
overtime for a aonth. At the end of the 
■onth the supervisor told us that he had 
lost our overtime slips so he couldn't pay 
us. We told him we could remeMber how many 
hours of overtime we had done, but he said 
he couldn't trust us. 

There were three of us who were quite 
strong at that time, we would fight for our 
rights on an individual basis. So we sali 
"Why don't we all work together on this 
natter?" We were mostly Malays and Indians 
on that line and the Malay girls had been 
budgetting for the coming festival, so they 
were angry. We talked and we all agreed to 
stop working the next day at 1pm. Some 
girls were a bit frightened, but finally 
they said "Ok, if somebody starts it off 
then we will follow." Some of the girls 
were worried that we would all get fired 
but we said "There are forty of us. people 
will notice, we'll go to the press." 

At 1pm the next day we all stopped 
working and Just sat. The supervisor came 
around and said "What's wrong, idiy have all 
cf you stopped working." We told him we 
wanted our overtime pay. He said "I'll go 
talk to the management, please continue 
your work", and we aald "No, you find out 
from the management first, we'll wait for 
you." He was so panicky, you could see it 
on his face. He ran to the office to speak 
to the management, then he came back and 
said "OK send one representative to talk 
for all of you". We said "No, we all want 
to speak." Then he said "OK, tomorrow by 
lunch I'll pay you." We told him if we 
weren't paid we would do the same thing the 
next day. So the next day lunch time we 
were all paid our overtime. 

After that the three A us were being 
watched. He could see that we were 
provoking the other girls and he got very 
angry with us. one of us was put into 
another line to work with chemicals. she 
was pregnant at the time and she knew the 
chemicals were very bad for her. so she 
left. The other girl was given a 
promotion. She was put on office hours 
which means she goes for lunch at a 
different time and can't meet the girls. 
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She rJldn't want the pronotion but she had 
to tdke it or lose her Job. 

They kept ne there doing bonding work 
but they told me not to talk to groups of 
girls and not to go into other lines. If I 
did, they would ask the girls what I had 
said. When they separated the three of us 
like that it frightened the other girls, 
they didn't want it to happen to then. But 
I said, soRebody has to start it. 

At that ti«e I didn't know who to 
approach for help, I didn't know anything 
about organizing, I didn't know how to talk 
to the girls, I was alone. I thought to 
■yself , ••I'n going to give up on this, 
going to leave." Then one day I met a 
wonen at the bus stop. She spoke to me and 
asked ne questions about where I worked. I 
was 80 fed up I just told her »y whole 
story, and then she told ne she belonged to 
a wonens' organization and would I like to 
cone. 

// you are interested in knowing more about 
these organizations, please wri^^ to them 
C/0: 

Women* s Program 

Iniernational Council for Adult Education 
229 College Street, Suite 309 
Toronto, Ontario 
Canada M5T IR4 
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North America 

Organizing for Control of our Jobs and our Health 



North American participants at the meeting 
represented s^oups doing educational and 
ocsanlzing \0ork with clerical workers about 
the Impact of micro-chip technology on 
their Jobs and lives, as well as groups 
working with product Ion workers In the 
el et tronlcs Industry who are being 
confronted with serious chemical hazards at 
their workplaces and In their communities. 
The Office Technology Education Project In 
Massachusetts , U.S.A. and the groups that 
have formed In ''Silicon Valley'^ 
California. U.S.A. are examples of the 
ways women are Informing themselves and 
each other, In order to take action. 

Office Technoloev Education Project 

The Office Technology Education 
Project (OTBP) was forced In recognition of 
the serious and far-reaching effects that 
the introduction of new technology is 
having on office work, and out of the need 
for office workers to have the information 
necessary to take some control of this 
process . 

OTEP*s work has several components. 
They offer a four-part educational series 
to workers working on video display 
terminals (VDTs) in both unionized and 
unorganized workplaces. The educatlonals 
cover identifying and preventing office 
hazards, as well as discussion of the 
broader impact of automation on office 
work. One result of the series Is the 
formation of '^technplogy committees'" which 
work towards actually implementing changes 
in the workplace, sometimes by urging the 
union to take a stronger stand on 
automation issues i or, where no union 
exists, by collectively making 
recommendations for change to management. 

GTEP also offers a single-session 
workshop for secretarial students In 
community colleges and Job training 
programs. This workshop Introduces women 
to the health and safety Issues related to 
the Jobs they will be seeking, and arms 
them witn reference material for when they 
begin work. 

Unorganized women workers are often 
the hardest hit by the Introduction of new 
technology I and are also often the most 



Commoii Office Health Problems: 
Worse for VDT Users 

Common offiG« h««llh proMtmt- . jch •• •ytilrttOi httdtch«. b«cH •od ntck p9k\, %U9M, 
•Mhtutlton, liTHDing and pain tn h^<df and fing«rt~»r« •uporitneod fv«n mw« offt«n by VOT 
uMf^. In fact with iho (nirotSucikm o1 VOTt th«f« hat bttn • 4f6m$xkc (tkcmm datty HmHIi 
proMtms rapoiltd by offict wofkwt. with many of tho lonotorm oflMlt ttiN unknown. Many of 
thOM hMllh protoltmt C4m pfvtM^ by impfovmo tho datto** of youf work mm <wtMr« you 
work) ond Iho )ot> HmH <wfi«i you do and ftow). Uia tba foltowing chackNtt. alono with tha dia- 
l|r«m on iha oihaf t*da &f !h«t thaai, to avakitta your VOT work araa. (To avakitta your iob, a«t 
OTEP Fa€l Shaat 'Mora Than Maata tha Eya.") 



0emi^9f wefA mfwltotw^p^^^. I^w mt^^ Yotif coM^^fAmrv cmf? Am4p ^^^ffmtfi^f cAmm^mt mfMc^ limmrf 9m Am 
tm^fma ^mmtt m^^m fm iimriFt S^'^^mffmiff ^v^^wtMMvmff^<p« 




fact sheet 



vulnerable and least able to stand their 
ground in the face of changes in the work 
place. Because of this OTEP is organizing 
a public education program particularly 
aimed at unorganized office workers. 
Activities have Included distributing 
leaflets outside companies which employ 
large numbers of office workers and at mass 
transit stops; writing newspaper articles 
and appearances on TV and radio talk shows; 
and a widely-distributed "survey*" and 
publicity campaign about the Impact of 
computer monitoring on women's office work. 

In 1986 OTFr ."^ganized a state-wide 
conference on Ci.flce automation wliilch was 
attended by people. The participants 
at the conference were individuals and 
organizations committed to guaranteeing 
workers some control and benefit from the 
introduction of new technology. They 
launched the Massachusetts Coalition on New 
Office Technology in an attempt to unite 
office workers, unions, women's and health 
organizations, and researchers. The 



II Checklist for Your VDT Workstatioii 



DOM your VOT hrf. 

U • aMaetitd kftam6 

U rton-Olpa a^Mt lor ao tff*cirv« Qftra tlMklt 

rJ tfitfMAMt 904 conlrMt coiHroli 

a ttmocHi9 «t>Nd> art laroa and tharp 
anouf^ lo vaad aaaMy 

Or 



a a towai. o#ja4aW« aurfaoa for Iha VOT 
kn^oard and a highai aurtaca tot ttta 



Q anou^i afMca fof *jHa malariata you wark 

□ anoufl^ ipaca ao tha VOT acaan la at a 

ptopaf diatanca 1t-2 fiJ 
U a non-alaia Imiah 

a Ara copy hoMaia avii l i W a? 

Uhyw chaif t<4*v t^iMo for hatght and 



t'JMMt 

VOTa «ma imroducdd nod daa* lampa provtdad? 
U Can Iha wtndowa ka ahaddd wdh ktnda or 

curtainaf 

□ Ara noiBv p?%fMra In a aiadraia araa? N r«l, v» 
thav covararS «»)lh AdkM aMaldil 

□ la your Vf>ira^« tftal b. rto tnna^ or M#i 
pMchad hufivTilna^ 

U Do you fati you h¥f ■d uu i H artvoev? 

□ la itta o4tioa arranaad ad that you aro aMt Id 
h#va aooM contact wkh ofnpl^Maa who iiMrk 
naor vou durkif iho oaurao of Iha day? 

U !• yottf VOT rattfMy c b i M d and aarvtood? Od 
you hnow Iho liti ama dtia mm dono? 

n Do you hovo dia r«^ lo a aanafar dwkiQ 
piaanancy if you cftooM not to wark on tho 
VOTI 

CI Hai iha nwiuf aclurar arovtdad Infonnatkn OkoiM 
tadialion lavala rnaan^id during fodory loidna? 
a Ooaa mmaoamam aoy for ragula* oyo oaama ««d 
I tl noadod for VOT uoo^ 
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Coalition plans to aount public education 
and action caRpalsns alMed at Influencing 
union, conpany, and public policy regarding 
the use of VDTs. 

OTBP also operates as a resource and 
referral centre for VDT workers, and has a 
"hotline- that workers can call with 
questions. They publish a regular 
newsletter called Automated Timms and have 
produced a set of easy-to-read and 
lnfor«atlve fact sheets on the health and 
safety hazards of new technology. The fact 
sheets Include: Comon Office Hazards. . .and 
How to Avoid The«; Job Content: More than 
Meets the Eye; A Model VDT Workstation; and 
Clerical Work Is Stressful. A set of four 
fact sheets Is available for U.S. $2. 00. 

For further Information contact: 
Lisa Gallatin 

Office Technolosy Education Project 

6 Newsome Park 

Jamaica Plain, 

MA 02130 

U.S.A. 



The Santa Clara Center for nrrnn «.t<onoi 
safety and Health (SCCOSH) 

In Silicon Valley, California, the 
electronics Industry is the largest 
employer. The Valley, which lies Just 
south of San Pranslsco, is hone to Rore 
than 500 electronics coMpanles which enploy 
over 200.000 people. More than 75 percent 
of the production workers are wonen, and at 
least 40 percent of these are woMen of 
colour. These fe«ale semiconductor 
production! workers are aMong the Most 
poorly paid Industrial workers In the 
United States. Starting wages are barely 
over MlnlMUM wage. There are no unions In 
electronic plants. Job-security is 
non-existent, and workers are constantly 
faced with the threat of plant closures due 
to the availability of cheaper labour In 
other states or countries. 

Workers In Microprocessor production 
are exposed to a huge array of toxic 
cheMlcals, Including substances linked to 
birth defects, cancer, and other chronic 
health effects. Recently a wonan who had 
worked for six years in a GTE-Lenkurt plant 
in New Mexico was diagnosed as having 



Malignant MelanoMa. a for* of cancer, which 
she attributes to her repeated exposure to 
solvents and other toxins at work. She is 
one of ninety-six workers at the saMe plant 
who are sueing the coMpany with cialMs of 
disease or illness caused by exposure to 
dangerous cheMlcals. 

CieMlcals used in the industry are 
also showing up in drinking water In 
surrounding areas, and are being linked 
with high rates of Miscarriages and birth 
defects in these coHMunities. 

In response to the deadly hazards 
posed by the cheMicals used In the 
industry, a number of groups have formed in 
the Silicon Valley to provide InforMation, 
education, and advocacy to workers in the 
area. The Santa Clara Center for 
Occupational Safety and Health (SCCOSH) is 
a resource center on health issues related 




to high tech" Industries. They operate a 
confidential "hot line" for electronics 
workers, and are handling requests for help 
froM all across the country. They also 
offer workshops and produce educational 
booklets and fact sheets (see list below) 

<!rrncu^"^."''^** Workers United, a project of 
SCCOSH, is a self-help and support group 
for workers injured on the Job, usually due 
to chemical exposure in Silicon Valley 
plants. The group evolved after workers 
started to clalM coMpensation for chemical 
exposure and were met with resistance and 
discouragement. Local state and federal 
regulatory bodies have done very little to 
Inform or to protect production workers 
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from most workplace hazards. Injured 
Workers United has campaigned effectively 
for quality medical care, retraining 
services, and a more responsive system of 
workers' compensation. 

The Silicon Valley Toxics Coalition 
came about with the discovery of widespread 
groundwater contamination by the 
electronics companies In the area. The 
Coalition has been working for over four 
years on ways to prevent and remove this 
contamination and have compiled extensive 
data on chemical storage and toxic waste 
handling practices and problems and 
associated health effects. 

All of the above groups are members 
of Integrated Circuit, a nationwide 
organization of activists and 
environmentalists concerned with labour 
conditions, health and safety problems, and 
the environmental impact of "high tech" 
Industries. They have recently launched a 
major new campaign to rid the workplace of 
chemical hazards to the reproductive 
capacity of both women and men. 

For Information contact: 

SSCOSH/lnJuritd Workers United 

277 Vest Heddlng St. 

San Jose, California, 95110 

V.S,A. 

Silicon Valley Toxics Coalition 
277 Vest Heddlna St., Suite 208 
San Jose, California, 95110 
U.S.A. 



Resources 



A number of groups represented at the 
meetlns publish regular newsletters related 
to the Impact of micro-chip technology on 
workers and/or to building International 
links between women workers. Following Is 
a list of some of these newsletters and 
where to write in order to receive them: 




Asian Women Workers Newsletter , published 

by the Committee for 
57 Peking Road, 5/F, 



four times a year 
Asian Women (CAW) 
Kowloon, Hong Kong. 



CAW is an Asian regional organization that 
facilitates education and organizing among 



Women's Skills 

Women's Skills Development Society, a 
Vancouver- based group, has two new 
publications: Playing Wi th Our Health; 
Hazards in the Automated Office, a 
solution -oriented booklet which provides 
accurate and up-to-date information on the 
health hazards of VDTsj and Taking Control 
of Our Future; Clerical Workers a nd New 
Technology , which identifies key issues for 
clerical workers and offers some concrete 
strategies for change. Write to: 

Vomen's Skills Development Soclet^;, 4340 
Carson Street, Burnaby , B.C., V5J 2X9, 
Canada . 



women industrial, agricultural and service 
workers. The newsletter reports on the 
living and working conditions of Asian 
women workers and their struggles for 
equality and liberation. 

Automated Times. A Maamnchusett a Newsletter 
on Office Automation , published by 
Office Technology Education Project, 6 
Newsome Park, Jamaica Plain, MA, 02130. 
U.S.A. 

Connects; Quarterly In ternational 
information Bulletin for Phl llDs Worken 
Published by SOBE, Demer 38, 5611 AJ 
Eindhoven. Nederland 
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Mexico: 

"Our struggle will continue as long as our 
hearts beat" 

The two Nonen fron Mexico who attended the 
Meeting in the Philippines were there 
representing the Septenber 19 Garnent 
tforkers' Union. They told us about the 
founding of their union out of the 
devastaticn resulting fron the earthquake 
on September 19, 1985. Many of the garnent 
factories were in gutted tenenent buildings 
Mhich were aaong the first to collapse with 
the force of the earthquake. An estinated 
5,000 wonen were killed and thousands 
injured. Woaen arrived at work to find 
their workmates and friends crushed under 
rubble. The owners cane only to rescue the 
sewing Machines. Women who had worked for 
15-20 years were left with no compensation 
and without Jobs. On October 18, 10,000 
workers participated in a march demanding 
the registration of an independent union 
for garment workers; on October 20, the 
union, which now has 4,500 members, was 
registered. 

The new union aims to develop 
consciousness among garment workers and to 
build a democratic union to defend their 
rights. An important aspect of their work 
is the education they provide to their 
members, ranging from education on union 
issues (how to negotiate, the legal system, 
collective bargaining, health and safety), 
to literacy classes, and cultural classes 
where workers can do aerobics or learn to 
play the guitar. Childcare is provided 
free at all their meetings and Is 
considered a priority wherever they are 
organizing. 

In the next issue of Voices Rlsins we 
will include a longer article on the 




September 19 Garment Workers' Union, based 
on their presentation to the meeting in the 
Philippines and an interview we did with 
them th'.ere. 



For mom information, please write: 

Evansellna Corona or Conceptclon Guerrero 
Sept. 19th Garment Workers' Union 
Apartado Postal 12-709 
Colonla Narvarte 
03020 Mexico D.F 



Resources continued 

Global Electronics , published monthly by 

the Pacific Studies Center, 222B 

View Street, Mountain View, CA, 94041, 

U.S.A. 

The Global Electronics newsletter Is part 
of the Global Electronics Information 
Project which aims to establish an 
international network of labour organizers, 



women's groups, human rights and reJlRlous 
organizations, journalists, and researchers 
who are concerned about global production 
In the semiconductor and other related 
industries. Requests can be made for 
specific research. Pile searches are free 
for groups in the Third World, and on a 
flexlblo scale for others. 
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Resources continued 

Cuando trabalar ea un Inflerno , Laa ■uleres 
V la nueva dlvlalon International del 
trabaJo (When work is hell, Woaen and the 
new International division of labour), 
published by the Centro de Invest igac ion 
para la Accion Feninina (CIPEF), Benigno 
Pllomeno Rojas No. 307, Santo Dowlngo, 
Doniiiican Republic (D.N.). 

This new popular education booklet is about 
the development of free trade zones as a 
new for* in the oppression and 
subordination of wonen. A second voluae 
will focus on the specific situation in the 
Dominican Republic and the conditions of 
women workers. 

Quehaceres, CIPAF's mowthly 
publication (also in Spanish) is an 
excellent resource, and often has analyses 
of the situation of women workers. 

Labour Communications , available from 48 
Princess Margaret Road, Kowloon, Hong Kong. 

Reports on the conditions and struggles of 
workers in Asia, including women workers in 
the electronics Industry, domestic workers, 
migrant workers, and the role of 
multinationals. 

Listen Rft&l Loud. Hewa of Women's 
Liberation Worldwide , published by the 
Nationwide Women's Program of the American 
Friends Service Committee, 1501 Cherry St., 
Philadelphia, PA, 19102, U.S.A. 



As well as providing news about women's 
struggles worldwide, this newsletter 
regularly features a section on "Women and 
Global Corporations". This special section 
reports on the expanding international 
network of individuals and groups involved 
in research, education, support, and direct 
organizing related to global industries. 
These include Industries where women are 
concentrated as workers or as targets of 
consumer culture: electronics, agri- 
business, textiles, and the garment trades, 
tourism, media, and pharmaceuticals. 

Sistren , published by the Sistren Theatre 
Collective, 20 Kensington Crescent, 
Kings con 5, Jamaica. 

Provides information about Slstren's 
activities, as well as general information 
about women's Issues and organizing in the 
Caribbean. The Dec . 1986-Jan. 1987 issue 
includes articles on women workers in Free 
Trade Zones, and the Mexican Garment 
Workers Union. 

Women In Action , published by ISIS 
International, Via Santa Maria 
Dell'Anlma 30, 00186 Rome. Italy. 

Women in Action is published twice a year, 
and contains information or. events, groups, 
new resources, and campaiirns that women in 
different regions of the world are working 
on. 




upon reflect Ion, after the consultation, It 
Is clear that as we work to develop an 
internat lonal network over the comlnfi 
months and years, there are Important 
Issues we need to address. The 
consultat Ion was an Important moment In the 
struHHl^ of women workers to educate 
ourselves and think about how we mifiht take 
collect I ve and Internat lonal action to 
Improve our workinn lives, and to resist 
the multinational mlcro-chlp industry. We 
need to take the opportunities provided by 
the consultation to re-evaluate our work, 
and to deepen the debate about the best 
ways to cant ribute to the <irowt/i of a 
st ronR and effective moveme nt of 
internat ional solldarl ty. 

Durinn the consultation we learned a 
Hreat deal about education and or^^anizlnfi 
efforts in different countries. Ve now 



need to reflect on how these lessons can be 
applied In our own contexts. What can we 
learn from the KMK' s efforts in the 
Philippines to mobilize women workers, and 
their InteH^at ion of feminist and trade 
union issues? Should we follow the example 
of SOBE , in the Netherlands , linking 
workers from different regions of the 
world who are employed by the same 
corporal ion? What lessons can we draw 
from the women who are llvinft under 
repressive political regimes In Southeast 
Asia and are still mananlnH to reach and 
organize women workers? Vhat can the 
Massachusetts Office and Techno I ofiy 
Education Projects* model offer us in terms 
of reaching unorganized clerical workers In 
North America and the Hrowlnft number of 
women clerical workers In other countries? 
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Popular Education in Quebec 



X'ICEA 
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Jane Gurr 

rh« Instltttt canad<«n d'idueatton des 
adultesdCEA) hosted a Sroup of five women 
popular educators from Brazil, for a two 
week exehanse, In January, 1987. This 
Initiative reflects the ICEA*s growing 
committment to developing links between 
educators In Quebec and adult education 
movements Internationally, 

I participated In the final two day 
evaluation of the exchange project. The 
following articles are based on notes taken 
during the evaluation, an Interview with 
Esther DesUets, the Executive Director of 
the ICEA, and the Harch 1987 Issue of the 
ICEA Bullet ln> 

The ICEA is one of three national 
Canadian adult education organizations 
which are aenbers of the International 
Council for Adult Education (ICAE). The 
goals of the ICEA are to proBote adult non- 
foraal education that is accessible and 
reflects the educational needs of adults, 
and to strengthen the development of adult 
education generally. Their work is carried 
out through research and disseaination of 
inforaation on key adult education issues, 
and through linking different adult 
education networks in Quebec, and recently, 
internationally. 

Much of the Institute's work has 
focussed on issues surrounding the 
participation of woaen in adult education. 
They have conducted a nuaber of studies 
exaainlng the barriers to woaen's 
participation in adult education, and the 
role of woKen In popular groups. "We focus 
on this clientele because they are most 
affected in teras of accessibility to 
education," explained Esther Desilets. 

"Popular education is a term which has 
been used for long time both in Quebec and 
within the Institute. By this we mean 
education which adults receive in popular 
groups— in wonen's groups for example. We 
are talking about education which is 
directly associated with changes in 
people's conditions of life, to the 
amelioration of those conditions." 

Internationally, the work of the 
Institute has three components: the first 
involves participating In international 



organizations such as the iCAE and the 
Canadian Commission for UNESCO; secondly, 
receiving delegations of adult educators 
from around the world, and recently, they 
have begun organizing exchanges with adult 
educators in Central America and franc- 
ophone West African countries. 

At one level the aim of the 
Institute's international involvement is to 
strengthen the presence of francophone 
experience and expertise within the adult 
education movement. "in international 
agencies, such as the Canadian Commission 
for UNESCO, I have observed that franc- 
ophone countries, which are quite strongly 
represented, do not have much Influence on 
the development of adult education on a 
world scale. Anglopohone expertise 
dominates at these International meetings, 
be it American, English, or from anglophone 
develrping countries. For this reason we 
decided to begin an International network. 
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"The Institute currently has a 
project looking at the educational needs of 
women in francophone Africa, and in March 
we sent a group of woMen went to meet wonen 
from the francophone African network formed 
after Nairobi in 1985. The nain objective 
of this project was to strengthen the 
participation of the francophone world in 
the development of adult education." 

Secondly, the Institute is interested 
in exploring similarities and differences 
in approaches to adult education in other 
countries. "The Brazil/Quebec exchange is 
very important for the Institute. Its aim 
i3 to give women from Quebec and Brazil 
exposure to educational practices in 
another country, and to assess dif- 
ferences and similarities. As such, the 
project will contribute to solidarity links 
between these groups and the Institute, as 
well as increase our respective capacities 
to influence international agencies. In 
addition, it «ay contribute to the 
development of adult education in the Third 
World, another of our overall goals." 

The Exchange 

The ICEA's first exchange project was 
organized In collaboration with Rede 
Mulher, a national network of Brazilian 
women's organizations, and Relais-Femmes, 
its Quebec counterpart. In the first stage 
of the project, five popular educators from 
different sectors of Brazilian society came 
to Montreal and spent two weeks visiting 
and consulting with women's groups. The 
experience was organized around two major 
themes: "What Is the place and role of 
women in community, union and political 
organizations? and, how can women influence 
their surroundings using popular education 

as a basic tool?" 

The Brazilian women who went to 
Montreal are all involved in the struggle 
for social change through popular 
education, in their respective areas of 
work. They were: Moemma Viezzer, 
Coordinator of Rede Mulher . Sao Paolo; 
Isabel ConcelQao Silva, sugar worker and 
union organizer, Sao Paolo; Judite 
Gongalves de Albuquerque, trainer of rural 
educators. Para State; Maria Cristina 
Ribeiro Co, feminist activist and 
coordinator of women's radio and television 
programming, Esperito Santo State, and. 




Dalva Weinert Nogueira, Vice-Mayor of the 
city of Toledo. 

Visits in Montreal were organized on 
the basis of different areas of women's 
lives and struggles. These included 
domestic life, paid work, politics and 
popular movements. Under paid work for 
example, an exchange took place with women 
representatives of two major unions and a 
women's employment centre. Similarily, in 
the context of domestic work, an exchange 
was arranged with a women's shelter in 
Montreal. In each case women from both 
countries were given an opportunity to talk 
about the major issues facing women, and 
the ways in which they are attempting to 
deal with them. 

In summing up the experience, Esther 
Desilets commented: "What I found most 
interesting was that there is a similarity 
between the two countries when we speak of 
popular education--granted, we aren't a 
country which has known dictatorship, nor 
are we a country which knows torture or 
poverty to the same degree. However it 
seems clear that at the level of our 
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approach to. educatioHp me do have the need 
for politicizing our work^. 

Indeed p the backdrop agalnat which 
popular groups are working In each country 
are very different. Brazil Just energed In 
1980 fron a twenty-year Military dlctat- 
orshlp. During that tlse It was virtually 
Inposslble for people to organize. Between 
1980-1983 groups began to have sone 
^'denocratlc space*" In which to aount 
struggles against the difficult conditions 
they face. For Instance p while Brazil Is 
rated as the world' s eighth strongest 
economic power, the vast Majority of the 
population are poorp nalnourlshed and 
lacking adequate housing p healthcare and 
enploynent. During the period Mentioned p 
groups forsed by and for wonenp the 
unemployed p squatterSp the boneless, the 
poorp Blacks p Indians p and the landless p 
which together forned a ""popular novenent."* 

One of the Inpll cations of social 
conditions In Brazil has hence been the 
developnent of a strong grassroots 
novenent. Nlthln thatp popular education 
la situated clearly within the overall 
political project of structural social 
change. The wonen's novonent Is part of 
that broader noveient. 

By conparlaon, Quebec has lived under 
denocracyp and wonen have had the freedon 
to organize thenselves around Issues for a 
long tine. One najor difference Is that 
like the rest of Canada, there are nany 
Institutionalized social services. What 
this neant In terns of the exchange was 
that while there are nany connon Issues of 
concern to wonen In Brazil and Quebec 
(donestlc violence » unenploynent » housing p 
and healthcare for exanple) , the focus of 
their organizing efforts Is different. 

In Quebec p popular education Is still 
seen as an Inportant process. Esther 
connented that ""In recent years the 
situation In Quebec has deteriorated. Ne 
find nore and nore young people and woncn 
on welfare p on unenploynent Insurance p and 
idio need to have decent living conditions. 
There are nany who live precarious lives. 
In Quebec we defend the right to decent 
conditions of life. In Brazil p this Is the 
key Issue In their struggle."" 



For more Information please contact: 
Esther Desllets 

Instltut eanadlen Education des adultes 
506 est, Ste-'Catherlne, suite SOO 
Montrialf Quibec 
Canada H2L 2C7 

Marie Letelller 
Relals-'Femmes 

1265, rue Berrl, Bureau 810 
Montrial, Quibec 
Canada H2L 4C6 

Moema Vlezzer 
Rede Mulher 
Calxa postal 1803 
Cep 01051, Sao Paulo 
Brazil 



Resources: 

The following are research reports produced 
by the Institute. They are available In 
Prr^nch and can be obtained by writing 
directly to the Institute. 

La Place des fennes dans les groupes 
populalres (Wonen 's Role in Popular Groups) 
1985 p $5.00. 

This study questions the role that wonen 
have played In popular groups In Quebec and 
suggests that a sexual division of labour 
exists and Is reflected In the way that 
organizations are structured, and the kind 
of actlvlsK they engage In. 

Reconnaissance des acquis du point de vue 
des fennes (Recognition of Knowledge and 
Experience fron Wonen 's Point of View) 
1985 p $7.00. 

The Issue addressed In this study is the 
difficulty wonen face in gaining recog- 
nition for the experience they have as 
donestlc workers p educators of children and 
in connunlty workp when they enter the Job 
market. Fron the enployers* perspective 
wonen nay lack ""relevant"" or ""legitinate"" 
educational training or Job experience. 
The study exanlnes the barriers against 
wonen 's return to school and to the Job 
narket and nakes reconnendations for an 
alternative systen of evaluation of women's 
knowledge and experience. 
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The question was, how to put those of us working in the field of education 
for women in touch with one another so we can share our knowledge and 
experience? We decided to start a new section in which the work of 
individuals and groups we are in touch with is described briefly and a 
contact address is provided. This new section is called "Linking" 



Nuv«an Llberayson Faa In Mauritius. 

Huvman Llbtasyon Fum (HLF) is a women-onlj 
organization which works with all women In 
Haaritiuti, without distinction; women from 
rural and urban areas, home-based and 
employed, young and old. Vina Dholah of 
MI,F wrote to tell us about the literacy 
program with which the organization is 
in\folved* 



"We are working in close colla- 
boration with another group "Ledlkasyon Pu 
Travayer" , whose main aim is to do adult 
literacy and to print materials in kreol 
and Bhojpun languages, the two national 
languages. Kreol is spoken by almost 95% of 
the population and Bhojpun is spoken in 
rural areas. 

About 50% of the population in 
Mauritius cannot read and write, and the 
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percentage la higher aaong woaen. 

"Last year Ledlkayaon Pu Travayer 
(LPT) did an advertlsenent on radio to do a 
national literacy course after which about 
150 woaen and 100 aen were enrolled. Ne 
agreed to do one course In our centre and 
one of our MeMbers who followed a one week 
teacher training course with LPT, does the 
literacy course here. 

"All of the literacy course work la 
done on a voluntary basis with the 
exception that the teacher gets a travel- 
ling allowance. The participants pay a 
syabollc fee of three rupees and this aoney 
Is used to buy Barkers and newspaper which 
ne use In the course. All the literacy work 
Is self -financed. 

"The literacy course Is based on the 
■ethod of "Paulo Prelre"-- literacy and 
consciousness raisin;^ In the language 
spoken by the participants. There Is a 
great deaand froa workers to learn to read 
and write but the only difficulty we 
encounter Is that we don't easily get 
volunteers to teach. In this literacy 
course participants not only learn to read 
and write but they also get the opportunity 
to discuss and to give their views on all 
aspects In their everyday life. Prlaary 
health care, nutrition, working conditions, 
social probleas like transport facilities, 
water. Inequality In living conditions, sex 
Inequality, evolution and so on". 

Nuvsan Llberayson Pan opened a 
Noaen's Centre in August, 1985 In a 
building purchased Jointly by NLF and the 
Doaestlc Baployees Union. Activities held 
at Lakax Ros, the Centre, Include self- 
defense classes, health workshops, Marxist 
econoalcs, and auslc workshops. 

NLF publishes a newsletter and Is 
Involved In caapalgnlng around various 
woaen*s Issues. One of these Is ''The Right 
to Choose" caapalgn launched by the 
Mauritian Woaen*s Liberation Noveaent In 
opposition to the Catholic church's 
caapalgn against the legalization of 
sterilization and abortion. MLP Is also 
fighting for the repeal of a law, passed by 
the governaent and the opposition, which 
allows parents to "aarry off" their 
daughters before they have the legal right 
to say no. 

Nttvaan llberayzon Fam, 

Ctlleourt Ant9lme Strttt (Ukaz Ros), 

Forest Side, Maurttlun 
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Noaen's Research and Docuaentatlon Project. 
Tanzania. 

The Women's Research and Documentation 
Project (WRDP) Is an Important example of a 
national women's research project which 
encourages and coordinates the production 
of Information and analysis of the sit- 
uation of women In Tanzania. The Women* s 
Program recently received an update on the 
work if the WRDP which Is now In Its sixth 
year of existence. 

The group has approxlaately 25 
aeabers Involved In the different aapects 
of Its work. It has been working to 
establish links with woaen and with groups 
doing siailar research in the different 
regions of Tanzania. NRDP has also extended 
its links Internationally with other 
research organizations, with its aeabers 
attending sealnars and conferences. 

A nuaber of research propose la were 
su bait ted for sponsorship over the past 
year, and during 1087 It is anticipated 
that the reports of a nuaber of research 
projects will be coapleted. Internal 
sealnars are held to hear reports of work 
In progress and the NDRP cent nues to 
publish occasional papers and a newsletter 
in Klswahili. A workshop on research 
aethodology was planned for early in the 
year. 

The ITRDP is Increasingly being called 
upon by different institutions and 
governaent ainistries within Tanzania to 

BESTCOPYAVAILABLE 
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collaborate, adviae and conduct research on 
Moaen's laauea. Tofether with the Bureau of 
Statiatlca. the group organised a workshop 
on population censua data in preparation 
for the 1988 censua. The group ia alao 
working with the National Noaen's 
Organliatlon. and will be working with the 
Niniatry of Cttltare and Sporta. 

"Many people are looking to us with 
hope and expectationa** writes Magdalene 
Ngaiza of WRDP. "Yet these are saall 
achieveaents. Ne want to aia high, to aove 
froa a project into a peraanent feature but 
with caution. We want to be able to 
chaapion issues and influence policy, and 
Much aore**. 

Th§ Voatn's Rtsearch and Docum§ntatlon 
Projtet , 

University ot Oar tt Salaaa. P.O. Box 
35108. 

Dar «s Saiooii, Tanzania 




The English Literacy Project 



Bngllah Literacy Project in Sooth Africa. 

The proMea ot iXXiUracy in ZoaXh, 
Atrica Is hage and existing literacy 
training r9aelu9 a very saall percentage ot 
Illiterates. Clearly the problea ot 
Illiteracy Is a reflection of the syttom ot 
aparth§i4 which denies ade«aate edacatlon 
to the hiach Majority of the Soath African 
popalatlon. The straggle to combat 
illiteracy Is thai perceived by ymro^Miv 
and oppoMitional organi tat Ions as a 
political straggle. Alternative or popular 
literacy organUatlens practice a literacy 
training that promoteu critical reflection 
on the oppretMive social relations and 
conditions experienced by Black South 
AtricanM. Such groaps tend to work closely 
with ceaaanlty or^anUatlens, woaen's 
groaps and trade unions straggling for 
social change. Conscgaent ly their work Is 
often hampered and diwrupted by the 



repressive aeasares which the apartheid 
regime directs at any oppositional 
organization. 

A recent development amongst 
progressive literacy organizations In South 
Africa has been the development ot regional 
and nctional cooperation between groups. 
In April of J986. the first natli^nal 
literacy conference was held in Cape Town 
end amongst the resolatlons adopted were a 
set that recognized the specific oppression 
experienced by weaen In South Africa and 
committed literacy groups to addressing the 
Issae of weaen's oppressfon - tor "there 
will be no true liberal ioA in South Africa 
wl thoat woaen's llheratlon". 

The angnah i. ttaracv Project , baaed 
In Johanneaburg, ia one auch progreeeflve 
literacy organisation. They wrote to ue 
aoae aontha ago about their organisation 
and ita approach to literacy work in the 
context of apartheid South Africa. They 
alao told ua of soae of the difflcultlee 
encountered in organizing literacy training 
for woaen doaeetlc workera and cleanere. 

The target group of the Bnglieh 
Literacy Project *e «iork ia Blac!: adulta who 
ere either illiterate or aeai-literate. 
"Tbeaa people Buffer daily huailiation 
exacerbated by the coaplexity of controle 
peculiar to the SA apartheid eyatea. 
Recently SA haa witneaaed the re-eaergence 
of black aaaertion through trade onione, 
coaaunity organisations and national 
political organizationa. ELP aeea auch 
organisation aa a crucial area where 
powerleee individuala can coae together to 
work for change. It ie for thie reaaon that 
ELP offera a literacy aervice to 
organ isationa rather than to unconnected 
individuala with no coaaon political 
direction." 

ELP la a non-racial and independent 
collective with a current aeaberahip of 
nine full-tlae aeabers and four part-tise. 
While there ie soae epecialization of taake 
eccording to ekille and experience, 
internal workahopa eneure the aharing of 
akilla and apeclal areaa of knowledge, and 
a deaocratic atructure eneuree the eharing 
of reeponaibility for coordination of the 
group. Learnere represent their intereeta 
Sirectly In the organization through a 
learners coanittee. The organization wae 
founded by five woaen and has alwaya been 
wonen-centred. but after auch discussion it 
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was decided to take In nen with a new 
Intake of ataff Mhlle continuing to puraue 
pollclea favourable to woaen. 

ELP la Involved In a nuaber of 
actlvltlea: the production of Bngllah as a 
Second LanguaKe and vernacular literacy 




■aterlala; the training o/ Black literacy 
teachera; and teaching adulta Mho are 
■eabera of organizations working for 
change. "ELP alas to provide a thorough 
teacher training service In literacy 
techniques and non-authorltarlan adult 
education aethoda. Back up service Is 
provided to teachers through lesson notes, 
guidelines for adapting aaterlala to suit 
students needs and a supportive aonltorlng 
service. 

"Material Is taught In such a way as 
to develop the self-confidence of students 
In a learning envlronaent where they can 
discuss probleas and define possible action 
toward changing their situation. 

Tv^ssons are aoaetlaes organised In 
direct response to learners' requests. 
Learners have aade requeata for lessons 
pertaining to particular probleaa they have 
experienced auch aa reading salary allps; 
the use of contraception; uses of skin 
lightening creaaa; cancer of the cervix; 
reference booka (the Identification and 
labour registration docuaents which all 
Black people In South Africa are required 
to carry). Theae toplca have been taken ud 
In dlacuaalon". 

Aaong the learnera with which ELP 
works are woaen office cleaners organized 
by the Transport and General Norkers Union. 
-Particular probleas have been experienced 
around the organizing of claaaea for theae 
woaen workers becauae of the difficult 
hours Involved In office cleanlng--froB 6 
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p. a. until 3 a. a.— and the extra load of 
work woaen are expected to perfora on 
arriving at their hoaes. Many of thea aleep 
between 3 and 6 a. a. and then go hoae to 
perfora household tasks before their next 
shift (i.e. 2-3 hours sleep). The townships 
(segregated residence arena for Blacks) are 
noiay during the day so uninterrupted sleep 
only occurs early in the aorning. Atten- 
tion In claas is obviously affected due to 
general exhaustion. (Nanageaent, it should 
be aentioned, does not give tlae off for 
claaaea). The problea of when to hold 
classes is further coaplicated by their 
being unable to leave for the townahips 
after 6 p. a. because of public transport 
being dangerous for woaen after dark." 

ELP has also been training shop 
stewards froa the Black Ooaestic Norkers 
Association (BLAOWA) as literacy teachers 
and is involved in organizing literacy 
classes for doaestic workers. "Because of 
the disparities in work conditions and 
hours, and their dispersal In different 
work places, it is extreaely difficult to 
find a coaaon tiae and place for doaeatic 
workers to gather for literacy training. 
Although Thursdays tend to be a ''day off 
for "aalda", those woaen who "live in" aust 
return to visit their faailles in the 
townships or do bureaucratic chorea. This 
leaves Saturday afternoons only— subject to 
the dictates of their eaployers". Doaestic 
workers thus tend to visit the BLADNA 
offices only if they feel assured that 
their tiae there will bring iaaedlato 
benefits— concrete help with a problea, and 
a literacy training that relates very 
apeciflcally to laprovlng their work 
conditions and laprovlng their chances of a 
better Incoae. Doaestic work is the aost 
Insecure, but often the only available foru 
of eaployaent— in teras of hours of work, 
conditions, wages, uneaployaent insurance 
and pension. 

ELP writes: "The greatest progress 
aaongst the woaen has been their growing 
confidence. They have learned to identify 
coaaon probleas and not react as isolated 
individuals. They no longer blaae 
theaaelvww for not being educated and take 
pride In skills they have apart froa 
reading and writing". 

E.L.P., 314 Dunvell House, 35 Jorlssen 
Street, Braamtonteln 2017, .Johannesburg. 
South Africa 
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Creating Alternatives 

Education ; A special issue of Connexions; 
An International Wowen's Quarterly . Summer 
1986, No. 21. 

Llnzi Manlcom 

The recent Issue of Connexions on the theme 
of Education contains a wealth of 
Interesting articles fro» different parts 
of the world; the challenges of organizing 
schooling for children In the war-torn 
liberated zones of El Salvador: sex- 
segregated education in Saudi Arabia; 
consciousness-raising in Coloabia; 
questioning the relevance of library 
systeas to wonen peasants in Kenya; a 
debate about the significance of literacy 
for Ziababwean woaen; popular education 
linked to woaen's productive activity in 
Bolivia; wonen learning non-traditional 
occupations in Morocco and Sweden, basic 
health care as the starting point of 
wouen's education in India. The range and 
creativity of the education activities in 
which woaen are involved is treaendous. And 
this is the point which the editorial of 
this issue takes up. 

Cultural, political and sexual 
biases, it is pointed out, have tended to 
Halt the definition of "education" to its 
foraal, institutional foras. As a result, 
■any of the ways Ia which woaen teach and 
learn are not recognized or credited. 
Foraal education is often inaccessible or 
inappropriate to woaen 's needs, serving 
"to reinforce the status quo by training 
woaen to fit into a patriarchal society", 
and constantly acting "to discourage and 
divert efforts toward social change". In 
response, woaen have created new structures 
and facilities, and this Issue of 
Connexions focusses on these alternative 
■eans of education "both because they are a 
central aspect of woaen-centred education 
around the globe and because we feel that 
these alternatives contain aore pos- 
sibilities for growth and eapoweraent" . 
Through these alternative foras of 
education "woaen can begin to identify the 
factors that Halt their lives and begin to 
Investigate ways to overcoae obstacles and 
probleas" . 

Establishing education programs that 
serve woaen bo^.h within and outside of 
formal education institutions has been 
neither simple nor unchallenged as the 



articles In this issue reveal. Noaen's 
studies prograas within colleges and 
universities have had to struggle to 
aaintain their integrity without becoaing 
■arginalised. And woaen who have been the 
object of aany prograas designed, 
iapleaented and evaluated by outsiders, 
have often had to contend with the 
misdirected and oppressive nature of the 
prograas. The editors of Connexions sua up 
their position; "Ne feel that education as 
a tool for eapoweraent is most effective 
when it is controlled by women themselves 
who seek to learn - when they have the 
power to deteraine what and how they need 
to learn". 

This special issue Is available for $3.7SUS 
from: 

Connexions 

4229 Telegraph Avenue 
Oakland, California 
94609 VSA 
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Rural Revelopient and Women: 
the Field 



Lc?ssons from 



Narf{ar«t Gayfer, Editor of Converftence , 
describes two useful documents on the 
^lessons learned^ from a project of the 
International Labour Office (IID) and the 
Danish International Development Afiency 
(DANIDA) to Identify and analyze the 
reasons for the success of projects In Asia 
und Africa that have Improved the economic 
and social conditions of poor rural women. 

Since 1982, the Progran on Rural Women of 
the ILO has been enga(?ed in a nulti- 
bilateral project on Identification of 
Successful Projects for Improving the 
Ewloywent Conditions of Rural Wowen funded 
by DANIDA, to better understand the 
dynamics of rural poverty and how sone 
women are working to improve their 
situation. 

The projfjct helped researchers and 
activists to identify and document nearly 
50 "successful" cases In Africa and Asia. 
They range from small-scale and locally 
initiated projects, sponsored and joint 
projects, and popular movements, which 
became more involved in women's economics 
as a result of women's participation. 

A significant feature is that the 
study arose from the common concern among 
women researchers in Africa and Asia to 
move away from pure research on why rural 
development has not helped women. Instead, 
efforts are directed at documenting 
initiatives whicii are working to improve 
the economic and social conditions of poor 
rural women. These enrich our 

understanding of the mechanisms of rural 
poverty, and draw some lessons about the 
forces which promote and support such 
initiatives and the kinds of follow-up 
action needed. 

Ryjlfll^Pjpy^ Oiy?<?n t q^^^ Wonu^n : _ s ons„ f rom 
the Field 

The two-volume reporl of the project 
contains 16 case studies. Volume I (elovon 
cases) deals with "Women in Production and 
Marketing and Their Access to Credit". 
Volume II has two {sections: "Organizations 



and Participation" (nine cases), and "Women 
in Movements and Ideological Conflicts" 
(five cases) . 

Important features in the success of 
many of the rural projects were women's 
access to and control over the productive 
resources: land, labour, capital, 
technology , marketing; control by wom(>n 
over the product of thel r labour ; the 
development or st rengthening of an 
organ 1 za t i onal base among d i sadvantaged 
women; and sympathetic attitudes by the 
community, including husbands, and/or other 
external forces such as the government and 
aid agencies, or at least some individuals 
within £hem. 

These publications are available in 
English only and are distributed free of 
charge while the supply lasts. They can tie 
obtained through IfiO offices in many 
countries, or directly from: 

ILO Publications 
International Labour Office 

Geneva, Switzerland 
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Women Kit 

The Woien'8 Kit is a series of nine 
booklets for women In literacy or English 
as Second Language programs. It is made up 
of Material from women's groups in South 
Africa, Zimbabwe, Jamaica, Dominica, 
Bolivia, Peru, Mexico and England. The 
booklets focus on a number of women* s 
issues Including, childcare, housework, 
seeking paid work, conditions of paid work, 
health, violence, and organizing. A 
variety of aspects of the Issues are 
addresse'^ in each booklet through thJ use 
of excerpts from several countries. 

The kit is intended as a tool for 
women to make links between their own 
situation and that of women in other 
countries. We wanted as far as possible to 
use material direct from women's groups » so 
some of the material is quite complicated 
and may need to be adapted for use with 
learners in literacy programs. 

We encourage people to use the 
material as a basis for discussion and 
writing about women's own experience. The 
kit can be used as a whole, or individual 
booklets can be integrated in to many 
different kinds of work, in schools, 
discussion groups and adult programs. 

The booklets cost $2.50 each or $20 
for the whole kit ($35 for institutions). 
For more information and ordering please 
contact: 

Participatory Research Group 
229 ColleSe Street, Suite 309 
Toronto. Ontario 
Canada H5T IR4 

Lessening the Burden for African Women 

This is a series of eleven case studies 
which examine locally sponsored, community 
based development projects in eight African 
countries. The projects are run by and for 
women, and operate in four sectors, 
including food, water, health and energy. 

Produced and distributed by the 
United Nations, single copies of the case 
studies are available free of charge from: 

United Nations Non-Governmental Llason 

Service 

DC 2-ltm.llG3 

New York. N.V. 

won USA 

ERLC 
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Centres de Mujeres, Espacios de Huiers 
(Women's Centers, Women's Spaces) 
(236pages, Spanish only). 

Centres is a recent Joint publication of 
the International Women's Tribune Center 
(New York) and Centre de la Mujer» Peruana 
Flora Tristan (Lima, Peru). It is a 
directory of over 125 women's centers in 
Latin America which in addition to the name 
and direction of each center » includes a 
brief description of the history, 
activities, programs and publications. The 
introductory article by Roxanna Carrlllo of 
Flora Tristan provides an interesting 
analysis of the significance of ^^omen's 
centers in the development of the women's 
movement in Latin America. 

To order write: 

International Vomen^ s Tribune Center 
111 United Nations Plaza 
New York. NY 
won USA 
or 

Centre de la Majer Peruana 
Flora Tristan 
Parque Hernan Velarde 42 
Lima t . Peru 
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A Bulletin About Women and Popular Education 



Voices Rising is the central networking tool of the 
ICAE Women's Program, which aims to: promote the 
sharing of experiences; provide a forum for discussion 
and debate of key issues for women; share information 
on useful resources; and foster die development of a 
feminist practice in popular education which makes 
connections between broad social struggles and the 
personal issues and oppression women face daily. 

We welcome letters or short articles on your work and 
experiences. Through your contributions and 
involvement we can deepen our understJinding and 
develop more effective strategies for action. 

Voices Rising is published twice yearly in English, 
Spanish and French. 



The Women's Program links educators and organizers in 
different regions of the world who are working to 
develop education as a tool for social change and the 
empowerment of women. 

The International Council for Adult Education (ICAE) is 
an international non-governmental organization with 
national member associations in over 90 countries, as 
well as networks in a variety of program areas 
including: peace, literacy, community health and 
popular education, workers' education, and participatory 
research. All programs are decentralized and 
coordinated by individuals and groups in different 
regions of the world. 

The Women's Program is coordinated from Canada by 
the Participatory Research Group (PRO) working in 
collaboration with key contacts from various regions. 
PRG is a popular education and research collective. At 
present we arc working primarily on Native Canadian 
and women's issues. PRG is also active in an 
international participatory research and popular 
education network. 
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Sharing Our Spirit 

Vm going to tell you a bit about my work, 
how I got involved in the Women's Program, 
and what is the relevance of the Women's 
Program located here in Canada for me. 

A lot of Free Trade Zones have been 
established since the late 1960s in my 
country. The Free Trade Zones hire mainly 
young women workers, who come from the 
rural areas to find work. My educational 
work is with those women workers. 

Many people here ask me what organiza- 
tion I come from. It seems odd, but we don't 
come from an organization of workers because 
the women workers are not themselves yet 
organized. What wc have been able to do in 
the last few years is to set up a center 
which is run and managed by the workers. 
But just before I left, wc actually closed our 
center. One of the major reasons is security, 
because the center is not officially registered 
and it is very hard to get registration. 

I feel that in this kind of a context, the 
ICAE Women's Program has a lot of rele- 
vance. My very presence here, to be able to 
participate and relate to others who arc 
engaged in similar work, has a lot of impor- 
tance for our region. Yesterday a few of us- 
- from Latin Ai ^ca and Asia-shared the 
stories of our organizations. And it hit me 
that everywhere it is a story of women 
struggling to survive. Women workers are in 
constant struggle to survive, not just for 
economic livelihood, but against the political 
situation, and against the employers. 

And secondly, me-I myself am a strug- 
gling woman, constantly struggling to survive 
in the context of the kinds of things that I 
try to do. In my country, there are few 
people who are actively engaged in grassroots 
organizing work. So there is a great sense 
of loneliness, and that loneliness is very, very 
difficult to fight in the context of the kind 
of political repression that we encounter. 

In particular, we have to face repressive 
laws. When we were heavily involved in 
orgaiiizing the non-unionized Free Trade Zone 
workers, we were continually harassed by the 
policc-they would follow us. Because I cam 
my livelihood by doing another job, they 
often have put pressure on me through the 



place where I work. I've often nearly lost 
my job. 

So this is very real evidence of the 
struggle to survive, and for us, and for me in 
particular, it's important to participate in this 
meeting. I hope to find friends, to find re- 
consolidation from meeting them, to assess my 
work, and to relate with the people here who 
arc also engaged in this kind of work. The 
stories I hear from others arc very signifi- 
cant, because they are like mirrors to my 
own situation. This will become a basis for 
mc to refiect and learn how people approach 
the work. 

For me the greatest strength of a 
seminar like this is the feeling of not being 
isolated, the feeling that you are with people 
who are doing the same work, who are trying 
to be strong, who are trying to survive, who 
are still trying to fight. And I will really 
want to bring back your spirit, not just for 
myself, but for the people I work with back 
in home. 

From an opening presentation at the Montreal 
seminar by a participant who cannot be 
named. 




The Feminist Challenge to 
Adult Education: 



Highlights of a Seminar 



The focus of this Voices Rising is 'The Feminist Challenge io Adult Education" a seminar which we co- 
sponsored with the Institut canadien d' Education des adultes last November in Montreal, Quebec. 
Through this collection of articles, presentations, interviews and workshop reports from the seminar we 
hope to share some of the "highlights" and to extend the discussions to those of you who were not 
there. We're especially excited to be publishing Voices Rising in French for the first time. The 
important contribution and active involvement of Francophone women in the seminar made us all the 
more aware of the necessity of ensuring that our network extends to and incorporates the experience 
of Francophone women. 



First, why another inter- 
national meeting? We 
wanted to bring together 
women educators and organizers 
from around the world: to share 
our different experiences doing 
education work with women, to 
advance the analysis and debate 
on central issues, to extend the 
international network of educa- 
tors and to strengthen the 
perspective and position of 
women within the adult education 
movement internationally. Wc 
also wanted to increase the 
active involvement of women and 
groups from our network in 
determining future directions and 
priorities for the Women's 
Program and in our ongoing work 
and activities. 

About 100 women took part 
in the five days of meetings, 
workshops, and study-visits: 11 
women from Africa, 14 from 
Latin America and the Caribbean, 
10 from Asia, 1 from Australia, 
13 from Europe, 6 from the U.S., 
and 21 each from Quebec and 
Canada— including seminar organ- 
izers. Participants came from 
popular education groups, 
women's organizations, adult 
education institutions, trade 
unions, and national Uberation 



movements. We're working as 
grassroots educators, as feminist 
activists, as coordinators of pro- 
grams and networks, as research- 
ers and writers, and in different 
fields of adult education-in 
literacy, popular theatre, worker 
education, feminist consciousness 
raising, and political organizing. 

The diverse .experiences and 
perspectives enriched (and yes, 
sometimes made more difficult) 
tile sharing and d'scussions tiiat 
took place through the days and 
nights in workshops, over mc?ls, 
on walks, and in hotel rooms. 
The senunar reconfirmed die 
importance of pushing ourselves 
to learn about tiie different 
contexts and educational work 
being done in other regions. 




Several themes emerged 
during the seminar: the need to 
strengthen botii the notion and 
practice of feminist popular edu- 
cation, the importance of inter- 
national solidarity and network- 
ing, the contradictions we face 
as women education workers, and 
the difficulties that result from 
the lack of sufficient funding and 
otiier support for our work. 
Some of these are explored in 
tiiis Voices Rising; others will be 
taken up in future issues. In the 
next issue of Voices Rising we 
will also concentrate on material 
which emerged from the seminar, 
namely, literacy work-in the 
United States and in Southern 
Africa. 

The meaning and signifi- 
cance of "feminism" was a 
recurring debate at tiie seminar. 
Although all of us are committed 
to fighting for women's equality, 
tiiere clearly are profound differ- 
ences between us, deriving large- 
ly from the different sociiU, 
economic and political contexts in 
which we work. Some of us are 
working under conditions of a 
daily struggle for survival, fight- 
ing wars of occupation, or arc 
involved in national liberation 
struggles. Others are combatting 
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Crossing Mental Barriers 

Days before I left the Philippines, I was actually 
preparing myself for the gruelling trip-meaning the 
plane changes, the 18 hour flight and the many time 
zones I had to cross. In the last days, I found that 
such preparation was inadequate. It is relatively easy 
to cross physical barriers compared to the mindsets 
that Third World women have to confront, understand 
and critique as we meet women from tiie First World. 

When we Third World women come to First 
World countries, there are so many expectations of us. 
We are expected to appreciate and fit into tiie highly 
technological societies we come into contact witii. We 
are shuttled to and from First World women's groups 
to learn from them. We have to listen to First World 
women as they articulate tiieir anxieties, tiieir problems 
and tiieir issues. In many instances, we are expected 
to adopt First World women's conception of feminism. 

Third World women have to stop fitting into 
such stereotypes. We Third World women have to 
collectively structure our realities and move forward so 
that this time First World women will listen to our 
problems, will be sensitive to our work and hopefully 
m tiie end, will support Third World movements. 

Media has not helped us to understand tiie 
different realities in which we live. In fact, more 
often than not it is tiie media which is responsible for 
distorting our images of one another. While we have 
begun to communicate tiut)ugh alternative media, it is 
in venues like tiiis tiiat we are able to discuss and 
exchange views on the existing socio-political realities 
which arc not touched on or are glossed over by tiie 
media. 

From a presentation at the seminar by Carol Anoneuvo, 
Center for Women's Resources, Philippines. 
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racial and cultural oppression, 
claiming rights such as reproduc- 
tive control, literacy and shelter, 
or working to create alternate 
forms of culture and communica- 
tion. Speaking from tiieir own 
political realities and struggles, 
participants discussed ways "fem- 
mism" has been taken up in the 
Tltird and First World, and its 
relationship to other struggles. 

Our different points of view 
were reflected in discussions 
about how and where women 
should focus their work. Many 
Third World women argued that 
women should work within popu- 
lar social and national liberation 
movements. Taking tiie point 
further, some argued tiiat gender 
and class oppression are inte- 
grally interwoven and to focus 
only on worldng class or national 
oppression without addressing the 
social divisions of gender narrows 
tiie full meaning and objective of 
social liberation. Anotiierview 
was tiiat women are best able to 
develop their positions within 
autonomous women-only groups. 

All agreed however that 
important work could be done at 
both levels-within mixed organ- 
izations, as well as in women- 
only groups where there may be 
more possibilities for developing 
a feminist analysis. And, we 
agreed that whatever the context 
of our work we need to find 
ways of supporting each other 
and of maintaining tiie space to 
formulate a clear political project 
as women. 

Participants talked about 
tiie challenge of building soli- 
darity between working-class and 
poor women from different coun- 
tries, who share many common 
expcriehces. One workshop ad- 
dressed tiie question of how to 
work with our differences in 
class and in race. Participants 
felt feminist adult education must 
be defined in ways tiiat take 
account of tiie overwhelming 
impact of imperialism on women's 
lives. Only on this basis will we 
find new ways of creating a more 



genuine basis of unity and col- 
laix)ration. 

It was agreed that popular 
education is an essential tool in 
our work. Central to its concep- 
tion is taking the standpoint of 
the oppressed, of linking immedi- 
ate issues with broader social 
struggles, and of moving firom 
personal and lived experience to 
political widerstanding. 

Feminism and popular 
education is the focus of two 
articles. Rocio Rosero writes 
about developments in Latin 
America; Carol Anoneuvo talks 
about the practice in the Philipp- 
ines. The reality is that women's 
experience within popular educa- 
tion has not been problem-free. 



Altliough popular education has 
always defined itself as a process 
of liberation, it too has tended 
to reinforce oppressive gender 
stereotypes. This needs to 
change. 

Social movements and 
popular education 'groups have to 
be pushed to see the importance 
of integrating gender issues into 
all questions. 

As educators, we must find 
ways to break through the- 
almost universal-historical and 
cultural silencing of women, and 
to once again raise women's 
voices. As part of Uiis, it is 
crucial that we find forms of 
education which neither add to 
the burden of women's lives nor 



intimidate and silence them. 
Many women talked about trying 
to weave their educational prac- 
tice into women's daily activities, 
such as preparing food, washing 
clothes, caring for children. 
Traditional forms of women's 
culture were also suggest^ as 
valuable sites for doing education 
work. 




A Critique 

Popular education is meaningless if it isn't 
rooted in a popular movement and that entire 
political space in the U.S. went unrepresented 
at the seminar. None of the U.S. participants 
were women of colour. This contributed to 
an atmosphere in which discussions were 
repeatedly framed in terms of the differences 
between the privileged North and the 
struggling Third World. 

The fact is, though, that every one of 
the divisions/tensions/debates that emerged at 
the conference-from whether or not we call 
ourselves feminist, to whether the women's 
struggle is overshadowed by the national 
struggle, to how women can attend education- 
al programs given their daily survival 
struggle-exist within the U.S. as well as 
between the U.S. and Third World countries. 
They exist as contradictions of class and 
race, as well of nations. Poor women and 
women of colour within the U.S. have posed 
many of the same criticisms and challenges to 
the vision of feminism, of organizing, of 
education as have Third World women. In 
this context, to create an environment in 
which the U.S. is represented only by types 
of organizations that are based in affluent 
white communities poses serious limitations on 
the debate and interchange that can occur. 



It is a fact that in the U.S. there is a 
major division between movements and organ- 
izations addressing "international" and domes- 
tic issues. This division is in large part a 
class division-so that very often in inter- 
national forums only views based in relatively 
affluent white sectors are included. Obvious- 
ly, the division is a deeply destructive one 
for our movements, and some of the most 
exciting and creative political work I am 
aware of has to do with grassroots groups 
claiming the space to take up international 
concerns, drawing the links between the 
conditions they face inside the U.S. and 
conditions outside. 

I think that it is crucial for groups like 
the Women's Program to start thinking about 
ways to build stronger ties that go outside 
the official international feminist circuits in 
the U.S. and n?ach into grassroots movements, 
especially movements based in communities of 
colour. These are the constituencies that arc 
authentically parallel to tiie types of Third 
World groups among whom you seem to 
concentrate your networking efforts, and 
where there are, therefore the most promising 
possibilities for building solidarity. 

From a letter by Rachel Kamel, Women's 
Program, American Friends Service Committee, 
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I think all women who arc struggling for equality must 
sr , "this is part and parcel of the struggle for 
equality and rights of all people." But Td like to add, 
"don't ask us to support or identify with those women 
who believe in apartheid. Don't ask us to identify with 
women who believe in the Israeli-Ovcupied territories. 
Don't ask us to identify with the women who support 
the contras in Nicaragua." 

From a speech given by Leila Zakhareya, Najdeh 
Association, Lebanon, as part of the panel on "Women's 
Movements around the World." 



We Ask You to Join in Our Struggle 

International solidarity, global sisterhood-thesc are 
what we need today. We say that to be a true 
feminist one must also be an internationalist. Although 
women are separated geographically, culturally, 
economically and politically, we experience the same 
exploitation and oppression because of our gender. At 
the same time, the forces that subjugate women have 
been so internationalized that unity and action of 
women worldwide is necessary. 

In this regard, wc ask you first, among other 
thingj, to be one with us in the struggle against U.S. 
intervention in our country so that our women, along 
with the rtst of the Filipino people can chart their 
own destiny. We ask for your support so that the U.S. 
will stop sending military aid to the Philippines, 
remove its military bases, desist from directing and 
masterminding counter-insurgency programs, and leave 
the affairs of &e Philippines to the Filipinos alone. 

We ask you to join in our protest to the Aquino 
government to stop militarization in our country, to 
disband right-wing vigilante groups, to prosecute 
human rights violators, and to stop the sexual abuse, 
trafficking and prostitution of our women. 

From our end, we commit ourselves to expanding 
and enriching our relations with our sisters in common 
struggle and unity. For it is only in common struggle 
that we will wimess our liberation as a people, as 
women. 

From a speech given by a participant from the 
Philippines as part of the panel on "Women s 
Movements around the World." 



Participants shared different 
non-verbal forms of expression 
that are effective in helping 
women analyze their lives. 
Women's drawings, for example, 
can reveal a very clear under- 
standing of imperialism and its 
effect on their everyday lives. 
Or photographs and videos can be 
used to reflect back real and 
powerful images. The develop- 
ment of alternative communica- 
tion is explored in the report on 
the media workshop, called 
"Reaching Women." ^ 
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Hilary Nicholson began the 
discussion of how we organize 
ourselves as education workers. 
Many of us are attempting to 
build organizations that support 
democracy and equality among 
members. We're working to 
promote women's decision-making 
capacity at the same time as 
grappling with differences in 
class, race, culture, skills, and 
age. We are fighting to combat 
traditional divisions of labour and 
to promote women's role and 
perspectives. 

Hilary explored how class 
manifests itself as a political 
issue within groups. Many popu- 
lar educators are middle class in 
background and culture, while the 
women they work with are of the 
popular classes. Participants 
talked about struggling with their 
guilt and also about searching for 
ways of constructively coming to 
terms with relations of class, 
gender and, often, race. Some 
groups actively orient their work 
toward ensuring that working- 
class women develop skills in 
education and assume control of 



Her.Feminism was Rich, 
Mine Lacking 



My introduction to adult literacy was in Tanzania 
where we launched a big campaign on adult literacy. I 
participated in "teaching" in one of die villages, and I 
happily went to "teach" die peasants how to read and 
write. 

One day, out of teaching hours, I saw my 
"student." She was walking home witii a hoe in one 
hand, a child on her back, a load on her head, and 
another child holding her otiier hand, while her partner 
walked totally free from any load. 

On seeing this my "feminist" anger rose. Next 
day in die class, I asked her why her husband does 
not help. She allowed me to let out all my anger 
about how tiiis equality we want has to be shared by 
men. Having been exposed to notions of equality as 
conceived by die international community at die 
University of Dar es Salaam, I was quite influenced. 

She listened patientiy and told me that even if 
he had offered, she would refuse. She said diat die 
chiW on her back is hers, die load is hers as it comes 
from her land, and die hoe is also hers, and die child 
holding her hand is hers. "I have a plot of land in 
this village given to me by my fadier. If I let my 
husband put an ounce of labour into it, he has die 
right to claim die fruit of his labour according to 
communal laws of die village. Slowly die land would 
become his." 

That was my first lesson in adult literacy. By 
imposing a concept widiout any knowledge of die 
situation, I was going to undermine whatever rights 
she had. She was die literate one, not only teaching 
me my first lesson in feminism, but also communal 
concepts of democracy whereby one reaps die fruit of 
his or her labour. 
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An intervention by Fatma Alloo, Tanzania, at the 
opening session. 




projects. Women in one work- 
shop emphasized die importance 
of developing women leaders from 
the popular classes who remain 
accountable and committed to 
their base. It was agreed we 
need to continually challenge 
ourselves widiin our organizations 
and in our practice. 

Time (or more accurately, 
the lack of time) was another 
common concer Like the 
women we work with, we too are 



pressed to balance work-time 
widi die (too often contra- 
dictory) needs of children, house- 
work, and parmers and friends. 
The stress involved in trying to 
meet these responsibilities 
detracts from our effectiveness. 
How can we avoid feeling that 
we need to be "superwomen" who 
can do and balance everything? 

Funding was a major issue. 
Participants shared frustrations 
regarding chronic and ongoing 



inadequate funding. Funders are 
usually more interested in sup- 
porting specific projects than in 
offering the core or institutional 
funding needed to maintain our 
groups. Funding agencies have 
first to be persuaded that educa- 
tional work is a process and thus 
cannot easily be broken into 
separate projects widi defined 
objectives. Secondly, funders 
must be made to see that the 
central re^urce for the educa- 
tional process are popular educa- 
tors themselves, who must be 
directly supported in the form of 
funding for salaries. 

Anodier problem was how 
funders' criteria and requirements 
shape die possibilities and (prior- 
ities) of educational work with 
women. In fact, diis problem 
had an impact on die seminar 
itself: aldiough die Women's 
Program was able to find money 
to bring participants from the 
Third World, die funders we 
approached were not prepared to 
assist grassroots women's groups 
from die U.S., for example. As 
Rachel Kamel from die U.S. 
points out, diis structured die 
nature of U.S. participation at 
the seminar. 
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The profile of participants 
from industrialized countries 
probably reinforced the stereo- 
typic notion of "First World" 
women as middle class. It also 
reinforced a stereotypic view of 
"fciriinism." But lumping together 
all women from industrial-and 
imperialist-countries in this way 
only increases the invisibility of 
oppression, and denies the strug- 
gles that working-class and poor 
people are waging in industrial- 
ized countries and the different 
political approaches to feminism 
that have developed in relation 
to these struggles. 

The seminar was a turning 
point for the Women's Program. 
It was our first opportunity to 
bring togedier women from our 
network, some of whom we'd had 
contact with for years; others 
who we hoped to get to know 
through the seminar. Despite our 
busy timetable in Montreal, we 
managed to squeeze in discussions 
about future directions for the 
Women's Program and to get a 
sense of the responsibilities otiier 
groups were wUling to take on, 
as well as what tiiey needed and 
expected from the program office. 

Meetings like this are vital 
opportunities for women educa- 
tors who often work in isolation 
to come together, share and 
network. Participants agreed 
that extending and facilitating 
those links should continue as 
priorities for tiie the Women's 
Program-through meetings, 
information exchange, and Voices 
Rising. But in addition partici- 
pants wanted opportunities for 
"deeper" learning experiences for 
education activists, perhaps in 
the form of longer-term exchange 
visits between women in different 
countries, particularly from one 
Third WorU region to anotiier. 

We learned a tremendous 
amount from the experience of 
Montreal. Despite some 
problems, Montreal also showed 
all of us how far we have come 
in defining and struggling around 
tiie issues arising from the 
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The Starting Point of Solidarity . . . 

Our center was established in 1983 to address the same 
issue that Carol Anonuevo raised in her presentation-- 
the fundamental role played by foreign pol^^cal ^nd 
economic intervention in causmg poverty m the Ihira 

^^'^Since many Japanese companies go to other 
Asian countries to exploit women workers, wc--tiie 
Japanese people-have some responsibihty to them. 
The Japanese government also has very strong and 
influential relationships witii Asian governments which 
are very dictatorial, anti-communist and militanst. 
Our task is to let tiie Japanese people-especially 
women workers-know tiie reality of women workers m 
Asian countries, and to buUd solidanty between 
Japanese and Asian workers. And of course, we have 
to work to change Japanese society itself. So we have 
to understand our own reality also. . 

At tiie same time we would like people m Asia 
to know tiie real situation of people in Japan. Many 
Asian people tiiink tiiat Japanese people are very nch, 
but that's not trae. This is tiie starting point of 
solidarity~to know and understand each otfier. 

From comments by Michiko Hiroki, Center for Asian 
Women Workers' Fellowship, Japan, as part of a 
discussion about solidanty in one of the workshops. 
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"Feminist Challenge to Adult 
Education." It affirmed tiie 
necessity of sharing and 
exchange. Participants left 
Montreal witii a stronger com- 
mitment to building links between 
women educators. And, being 
among so many strong and crea- 
tive women inspired us, and gave 



us renewed strength 
to keep pushing. 

We hope the issues ad- 
dressed in Voices Rising will 
provoke you. We look forward to 
sharing your views in future 
issues. ■ 
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Developments in 
Latin America 



Rocio Rosero 

Rocio Rosero is the Coordinator 
of the Women's Popular Education 
Network of the Consejo de 
Educacion de Adultos de America 
Latina (CEAAL), the regional 
affiliate of the ICAE in Latin 
America. This article is based on 
a presentation that Rocio gave at 
the opening session of the 
Montreal seminar. A complete 
version has been published in the 
new Isis booklet on feminism and 
r lular education (see p.l2) 



The history of women's 
participation in Latin 
America illustrates that 
there were many different 
motivations and stimuli in their 
mobilization and organization: 
economic and social demands, the 
struggle for democracy, resistance 
to dictatorships. Most of these 
responded to women's immediate 
interests and situations. External 
factors, like churches, political 
parties, trade unions, and 
cooperatives also prompted parti- 
cipation and organization. In all 
of these, the experience gathered 
by women's groups and organiza- 
tions has not only served to 
legitimize women's issues, but 
more fundamentally, has articu- 
lated an original and challenging 
proposal for change in the on- 
going search for a common path 
^ »o economic growth and social 
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justice within a genuinely demo- 
cratic system. 

llie strength and growing 
advancement of popular move- 
ments in Latin America during 
the last fifte n years resulted in 
the incorporation of new groups 
and in the search for new 
methodologies to express the 
practice and perspectives of 
broad sectors that have until now 
been marginalized in the analysis 
of social reality as well as in 
projects of political transforma- 
tion. 

Given the current economic, 
social and political context in our 
countries, many women have 
begun to participate in a more 
direct fashion in social move- 
ments. However this participa- 
tion has had many difficulties 
and limitations as a result of the 
contradictions present both in 
the home and in the popular 
organizations, where traditional 
mechanisms of subordination of 
women to men are being repro- 
duced. Unfortunately, women 
from popular sectors and many of 
us working to support their 
struggle, have not found space or 
adequate means to work on these 
contradictions, either in the 
popular or feminist movements. 

In the popular movements it 
is still accepted that women's 
organization and struggle impairs 
and disorients the people's strug- 
gle from its fundamental issui^. n 



Popular education, for its part, 
has not acknowledged gender 
differences. 

There is indeed a contradic- 
tion in this process: on the one 
hand, the popular education 
movement generates space for 
organization, reflection, recover- 
ing of popular culture and thus 
for those day-to-day issues that 
are so important for women; on 
the other hand, the feminist 
movement, starting from the 
central issue of feminine identity, 
projects this framework onto 
collective issues of culture, criti- 
cal reflection and social organiz- 
ation. Yet there is no automatic 
encounter. In the case of 
popular education, women's issues 
are seldom aimed to confront 
central problems, if faced at all. 
The feminist movement works 
with great intensity on these 
issues, though experiencing diffi- 
culties in joining with other 
kinds of social issues and move- 
ments. 
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One of the main challenges 
of popular education amongst 
women, from a feminist perspec- 
tive, is the formulation of a 
pedagogical proposal which would 
include reflection and analysis of 
women's Uves, prioritizing the 
analysis of experiences and 
attitudes. This new pedagogical 
proposal implies an ideologjical 
change in women's perception of 
themselves and of tiieir role in 
society. It is a new concept of 
liberation, one that assumes all 
dimensions of the human project. 

The feminist perspective in 
popular education raises the need 
for starting from women's own 
reality, "giving value to the 
domestic space, to women's 
reinxxluctive role, their sexuality, 
their right to pleasure, as 
integral human beings who should 
not be kept as instruments of 
oppression but transformed into 
agents of struggle and liberation. 
(Women's Network - CEAAL, 
1986) 

(continued p. 11) 
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A View From the Caribbean 



The encounter between feminism aiid popular education 
could not be more frustrating. Popular education in 
Latin America does not escape, in its conceptual 
framework, from the lack of a gender perspective. 
Asexual popular education is presented as a pedagogy 
for the action of the "people", for raising "conscious- 
ness", amalgamating in the category "people" not only 
men and women, but also diverse realities and ways of 
approaching practice and daily life . . . This ambiguity 
often hides paternalistic and populist visions and the 
absence of many things, including a clear conmiitment 
to socialism and ... a clear conunitment to the radical 
elimination of sexual hierarchies. 

Given that popular education has arisen tied to the 
Left and the church-even though this is often thought 
to be a negative dialectic-it has been strongly 
prejudiced against the focus on gender, feeding gender 
prejudices with its populism and its taboos and almost 
always considering feminism as petty bourgeois, if not 
totally bourgeois and deviationist. 

For many educators and popular educators, work 
"with" women means mobilizing them for action solely 
in regard to demands for water, light, health and other 
problems of dieir neighborhoods and communities. 
More, even when much of the neighborhood or 
community work is notiiing else than work with the 
women of these areas, this reality is made to disappear 
by sleight of hand in order to deny studying, working, 
discussing and bringing up issues which derive from 
their particular situation as women and not only from 
their role as mothers. 

Sexuality, abandonment, physical mistreatment, rape 
and authoritarianism in the family are almost always 
outside the scop . of discussion in popular education or 
are approched with a timidity that comes from 
considering 'l,ese problems as belonging to the private 
world, or as strictly personal. 

Magaly Pineda, Centra de Investigacidn Participativa 
para la Accidn Feminina (CIPAF), Dominican Republic, 
from "Feminism and Popular Education," Quehaceres, 
July 1986. 
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The Challenges of a Feminist Popular Education 



Our objective was to go further, 
to discover ourselves as women, 
to become conscious of our 
reality as women, because, within 
the poor, we are much more 
marginalized, we have never been 
taught, nor have we been 
considered as persons. (Uni6n 
Popular de Mujeres de Loja, 
1985). 



'To go further" means enhancing 
the autonomy in women's 
development and organization; our 
consciousness must develop the 
ability to undertake greater 
decisions in our own organiza- 
tions as well as in broader social 
and political tasks. Our con- 
sciousness must empower us at 
all levels to articulate ourselves 
in egalitarian conditions in social 
life. 



'To go further" means to 
recognize our values and to 
discover the oppression in our 
daily lives. This is only possible 
through education, learning to 
act towards change in an 
organized way, and in solidarity. 
So popular education amongst 
women is a complete process 
whOixi basic characteristics are a 
continuous, coherent and perma- 
nent action, working with groups 
organized for social change. 

'To go further" means then to 
work on our identity as social 
subjects starting from our own 
experiences as women. 

• In the dimension of our 
affections: sexuality, personal 
inter-communication, and couple's 
relationships. 

• As workers: in domestic 
work, in earning an income, in 
our professional lives. 

• As citizens: in relation to 
our civil and political rights, to 
our participation in organizing, 
and to our militancy. 

• As mothers: our reproductive 
capacity, the functioning of our 
body, our health, and our work 
as educators. 

• As daughters: our own educa- 
tion, our development, our hopes. 

• As carriers cf life, in the 
defense of our own dignity and 
in the struggle against violence. 

erJc 



'To go further" means the 
enormous responsibility of 
working wittiin a new perspective 
of democratizing daily life and of 
adopting alternative working 
mechanisms that would allow us 
to give political character to 
daily experience. 




'To go further" means, in the 
words of Carmen Tomaria, to 
defme a group practice where we 
could recognize "the woman self, 
where personal aspects are 
enlightened." 

• The "women selves," where we 
make our experience a collective 
one, where we find our common 
ground. We find ourselves as an 
oppressed group and we learn 
about other known ways of 
domination. 

• The moment for answers, 
where werealize that domestic 
life is also political and it is a 
link to social transformation. 

• The moment for action, 
towards and outside ourselves. To 
change the family environment, 
to plan an education consistent 
with our questioning, to become 
agents of a new project for 
change, to reach the 
neighbourhood, the community, 
the workplace, the union, the 
Party. To coordinate actions 
with other autonomous social 
groups and influence the whole 
social structure. 

"To go further" means to accept 
that feminism is a political 
project which has been histori- 
cally absent and which articulates 
with other political projects from 
a gender viewpoint. Feminism 
isn't the only project. Feminism 
aniculates with class and ethnic 
issues and reflects on the reality 
and the practice of the social 
movements. (Women's Network- 
CEAAL 1986) 

"To go further" means also that 
we are struggling to achieve not 
only popular education amongst 
women, but changing the whole 
of popular education into a 
practice that questions all 
oppressive power relations. 
Popular education must emphasize 
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demands coming from women's 
daily oppressive condition. 

"To go further" means to advance 
together with women of popular 
sectors, to develop with them 
reflection and consciousness of 
their problems, defying traditional 
methods and practices. 

Women's struggle is a vital, 
transcendental and historical 
process. It is vital because it 
commits us in our family, 
working and social life; it is 
transcendental because it doesn't 
stay in ourselves but is aimed at 



global social change. It is 
historical because it confronts a 
traditionally discriminatory order 
to generate a new life, an 
alternative historical project, a 
project for an integral human 
society. 



Rocio Rosero 

Popular Education Among Women 
Network 

Consejo Educacion de Adultos de 
America Lc.tina 
Casillal23-C 
Sucursal 15 



Suggested Readings* 

Crecer Juntas, Mujeres, Feminismo y Education Popular, (To Grow Together, Women, Feminism and 
Popular Education) Isis, Ediciones de las mujeres No. 8, 1987. (see below) 

Carta Trimestral (Spanish) The newsletter of the CEAAL network of Popular Education Among Women. 
(Spanish) 

Taller Latino Americano Sobre Feminismo y Educacidn Popular, Rocio Rocero, ed.(Spanish) Report from 
a workshop which took place in December 1985 to discuss and debate the relationship between popular 
education and feminism. 
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Crecer Juntas, Mujeres, Feminismo 
y Educacion Popular 

ISIS/CEAAL, 1987, 101pp. (Spanish-available soon in 
English and French) 

The articles in this issue document and reflect on the 
experiences of groups which have developed a popular 
education approach in their work with women including 
experiences of groups in Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, Mexico, 
Peru, Dominican Republic and Venezuela. This issue 
could be used as an important tool in promoting 
discussion of popular education in relation to the 
struggle for women's equality and liberation. 
Cost: US$6. 

Spanish version and information on the English and 
French versions available from: ISIS Intemacional, 
Casilla 2067, Corrco Central, Santiago, CHILE. 
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Our Practice in 
the Philippines 



Carol Anonuevo, Center for 
Women's Resources, 
The Philippines 

The majority of the people in 
Third World countries live 
in dire poverty. The 
iandlessness of the peasants, the 
low wages of the workers, 
increasing unemployment rates 
and repressive political systems 
are among the many realities 
Third World countries share. 
Connected by a new international 
economic order, our so-called 
development programs are no 
other than adjuncts of 
multinational corporations and 
American political interests. 
People live day in and day out 
without acmally having control 
of their lives. Governments and 
multinationals have structured 
their living patterns, whetiier be 
it sleeping, buying or thinking. It 
is the task of progressive mass 
movements to alter this state of 
affairs. 

It is important and 
necessary that women's education 
should figure prominendy in such 
consciendzation work. The 
reality however is that in many 
Third World countries, nationalist 
educators have neglected this 
aspect. It is a recent phenomena 
that education programs for 
women are integrating popular 
education modules. In die 
Philippines, we arc slowly reaping 
the rich experiences of women all 
over the country as grassroots 
women organizers begin to 
incorporate the women's 



dimension into their efforts. 

It is clear to many women 
educators and organizers that the 
primary objective of women's 
education is to equip women with 
knowledge and skills to be 
able to understand their realities. 
We believe that it is only after a 



thorough analysis and 
understanding of tiieir own 
situation that women are 
empowered to take control over 
their lives and collectively shape 
their own future. 

We at the Center have 
recenUy published How Do We 
Liberate Ourselves? 
Understanding our Oppression, 
Working for Emancipation-a. 
module for use by different 
groups and organizations. The 
content of this education program 
has been the cause of much 
discussion among us. Moving 
from the familiar to the 
unfamiliar, the first part of die 
module is on the awareness of 
the body and understanding die 
self as it is shaped by die 
different factors of socialization. 
In diis way women begin by 
sharing their stories, out of 
which diey develop a 
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visualization of their respective 
life stories. From that base 
women are better able to identify 
exactly how the church, the 
educational system and mass 
media have taught and reinforced 
existing stereotypes. The next 
part is a discussion of the 
conditions of women in different 
classes. Here women have the 
opportunity to see the particular 
conditions of women workers, 
peasant women, urban pocH* 
women and indigenous people and 
at the same time can appreciate 
the conditions like the double 
burden which they shaiie. After 
this, the various laws that 
discriminate against women are 
discussed. 

To recognize the historical 
roots of women's oppression, wc 
emphasize the history of 
Philippine society and how women 
have contributed to resistance 
movements or in some cases, how 
they have been left out. This 
ensures that earlier discussions 
are not seen as separate women's 
issues. The fundamental issues 
of backwardness and foreign 
economic and political 
intervention are likewise 
discussed. The last part of the 
module tackles the different 
options for action, that is, 
various concrete measures women 
can undertake to change their 
situation. 



In the process of giving the 
modules to workers, peasant 
women, urban poor and middle 
class women, we have become 
more sensitive to the different 
education requirements not only 
in terms of the content of the 
program but more importantly, in 
the methods we use. Lectures 
did not sit too well with 
grassroots women but were quite 
acceptable to middle class women. 
In general, theatre presentations 
were effective as well ar 
discussion groups. We rCf^lize 
that it is necessary to develop 
more able facilitators for such 
workshops. In sum, there should 
be a good mix of inputs, 
discussions and workshops. We 
should be conscious enough ro 
know the right time for evoking 
participation and for having 
lectures. 

In the last year-and-a-half 
that we have been giving 
education programs and training 
other women educators, the most 
important lesson that we have 
learned is the need for constant 
evaluation and assessment of the 
modules in terms of their 
relevance. The module can only 
serve the purpose of 
empowerment if it is seen as 
connected to and integrated with 
the everyday lives of women. It 
is therefore not simply a matter 
of discussing women s problems 




or issues like poverty or 
landlessness but it is important 
to see how women are affected 
by such poverty. A frank 
assessment of the positive and 
negative aspects of the module is 
therefore a necess«by step 
throughout the education process. 

Today we are happy to see 
that after a thorough analysis of 
their situation many women in 
the Philippines have transcended 
their homes and have set their 
sights on national issues. No 
longer tied down to the ideology 
of sexism, women have 
recognized the intimate and 
undeniable link of women's 
oppression and the country's 
underdevelopment. Alternative 
education is a vital part of 
organizing, and the women's 
movement in the Philippines led 
by GABRIELA, will see to it that 
the women's dimension-often left 
out in progressive mass 
movements— will be a necessary 
and integral component of the 
movement for sovereignty and 
freedom. ■ 

Based on a presentation at the 
seminar 



Center for Women's Resources 
43 Roces Avenue 
2nd Floor, Mar Santos Bldg. 
Quezon City, PHIUPPINES 
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Suggested Readings: 

How Do We Liberate Ourselves? Understanding Our Oppression, Working for Emancipation » by the 
Center for Women's Resources, Philippines, 1987 

"CWR: Building the Filipino Women's Movement" in Voices Rising, May/June 1987. An interview with 
two members of the Center for Women's Resources about the work of tiie Center. 

PiglaS'Diwa - Issues and Trends about Women of the Philippines, Newsletter of the Center for Women's 
. J^^. Resources. r 7 
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Delennining New Directions for Women's Education 




Womei 

Don't letlNpMiMDiiag times 
the changing^BMloiy 
mean technolb^ fit wti iig hands 
Don't lose your 0>diibo in the game 
^they call "developdi^" 

Dare to demand education that is real 
employment that has rewards 
engagement in life 
effective voices in the future 

Take hold of what you have 
cf what you know and do already 
keep it 

caress it m 
cultivate it ^ 
Gdl improvements to your comer 
Put a progress in your part 

Capture innovafiom and invent % 

Crush ways 9/1 
and strategi<NMii 

whichcut vtar qetioiis - v. # 

Beware tw tricki of *Mning for women' 
special projects % 
deceptive education 
token extension 
illusive equality 
that starts and ends at home . . 
as housewives "i^^UlL 
"having little or no opportunity ^ 
to actively engage 
enthusiastically participate 
in all forms of social and economic life" 

Don't be trained, taught, educated . . . 
to occupy yourself with trivia 
the "toy" development 
of household trappings 
and the things they call "women's work" 
yet ridicule and dismiss 
in the analysis of "real" work 
of man-hours 

and man-made definitions of development 





Be cautioned against contrivances 
(in the hand cr^t, needle craft . . . 
mothercraft, childcraft) 
claiming to refine your competence 
crown your role while actually 
crippling your potential 

Go forward 
not backward 
Be hold 
not building 
Seize time 

Seize training opportunities 

Teach yourselves 

and set your own horizons 

Take note 
Take care 
Take courage 
Take hold firmly 
of tools 

and technology 

Take part fiercely in the future 
Take stock of changing times 
and take on a stake in training 

Be all that you can 
and all that you want 
A decade that you want 
our day has begun. 



^ V-^ 

From a Women's Poster from Papua New 
Guinea. Reprinted in the introduction of the 
CWR module, How do we Liberate Ourselves, 
Understanding our Oppression, Working for 

Emancipation. 
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Jamaica: 



Building Democratic 
Organizations 



Hilary Nicholson 

Sistren Theatre Collective, 

Jamaica 

Sistren is a women's cultural 
collective. We began eleven 
years ago, not as an organ- 
ization at first, but as a part- 
time grouping of women. We saw 
our self-imposed mandate as 
providing a forum for the voices 
of poor women in Jamaica, and 
later women across the Qrib- 
bean, to express their concerns 
to the wider society. The main 
form of communication we use is 
popular theatre, although over 
the years we've diversified our 
activities. 

Our organization, we dis- 
covered, is rather different from 
other non-governmental organ- 
izations (NGOs). MostNGOs 
seem to be made up largely of 
middle-class persons, very often 
university-trained activists or in- 
tellectuals. Our grouping was 
mostly working-class women, and 
the rationale behind our work 

tto create 
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would use the experidnct lii; 
coffifnonication skills of work^f> 
c^^WMnen. We hop€4|^|^d* 

miiiiiiiit^%^ the cre|^^ of 

hamessedfi^^<|tiiitt^ a fonpbf ; 
conimunica§||i||Mtlis nilE^inore 
dynamic than|||l| sIlMon 
where you haj^t so-calted 
skilled expeilNirstts~vc^ often 
vixfits^ltie MH^ilIed unsidHed 
letraer^ Aa^ whafeiw we 
challengiiig. 

The malce-up of the group is 
thirteen or fourteen working- 
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class women, and their work is 
supported by three or four mid- 
dle-class women, including myself. 
When our work began eleven 
years ago, it was an atmosphere 
of exciting social reform, when 
there was a democratic opening 
for many community groups. 
Thii political framework enabled 
us to function as a cultural or- 
ganization. Many new and un- 
expected concerns were raised in 
tiiose years, and many gains were 
made for the women's movement, 
gains that we have built on as 
we moved into the 1980s. 

In tiiese past eleven years, 
our work has been affected by a 
number of changes in our polit- 
ical environment One example 
was the changing of the govern- 
ment in Jamaica, which was a 
reflection of a new political and 

' situation, 
less 
govem- 
fas push- 
cuts in 

diffi- 
work is 
But vve also 
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us, if wecould i»iy btice 
ourselves to make use iotit. The ; 
diffiettity was tlutt we, as well as/ 
other small NOOs, had limUed 
tmcmnts of stamina and could not 
fulfill all that people were asking 
of us. But it was our respon- 
sibility to turn ourselves into a 
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group that could fill that space. 

At that point we needed to 
institutionalize our organization, 
and build on what we had been 
doing in die 1970s. That often 
means creating a formal structure 
so tiiat you can approach funding 
agencies for assistance. We 
discovered that our early rela- 
tions witii funders had a direct 
influence on the structure of our 
organization. Project proposals 
needed a lot of preparation, and 
writing reports and accountability 
involved skills that many of our 
working-class members had not 
yet developed. These skills were 
found more in die so-called 
"expert" middle-class women with 
a formal educational background. 

So we had to look for mid- 
dle-class skilled persons to v.'oi K 
widi us. This seemed to be a 
contradiction, since we'd set out 
to harness the creativity of 
working-class women who wt • 
already working as animators in 
the community. 

This was contradiction num- 
ber one. We were faced with 
trying to make sure that the 
dcpansioa of the organization 

coming to work with us did not 
change theidnd of stnictiire v^c 
waottd:-'-^^:-^-:'-' 

Since we were a collective* 
we were spending a lot of time 
in democratic decision-making 
meetings, tiiose agonizing situa- 
tions where sixteen people all 
have to have their voices heard 
until they come up with a con- 
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sensus! In order to make sure 
that everyone was heard, we had 
chairpersons, we spoke through 
the chair, and raised our hand 
when we wanted to speak and 
behaved very nicely. But this 
was not the way most of our 
members were used to behaving. 
Free-for-alls were another way 
of behaving, and they are a very 
popular way for to communicate. 

Those bi-weekly, highly 
democratic decision-making meet- 
ings were called "the parliament'* 
by the members of the co-op. 
And so that was another contra- 
diction: what to adopt from out- 
side models to make sure that we 
were democratic but didn't jeop- 
ardize the on-going communica- 
tion process? 

We also started hearing 
about "the executive" that sat in 
the back room and wrote up the 
agenda, and typed it, and noade 
sure that things they wanted on 
the agenda were typed into it at 
the last minute, although ideas 
for the agenda had been passed 
around before. 

And we developed the dem 
and the oonu syndrome-^m 
being them, and oonu being you. 
Dem seh oonu fi organize a 
workshop up on the hill at the 
church" which means "they say 
you must organize. . ." which 
somehow leaves me out of it. 
And so this problem of diffusion 
of responsibility in a democratic 
organization had to be addressed, 
and still is being addressed, 
although we've dealt with the 
dem and the oonu syndrome. 
This contradiction made us won- 
der whether we were simply 
reproducing the relations we 
wanted to challenge, that we saw 
in the outside world, because the 
models that were available to 
start a cooperative simply were 
not relevant. 

Well, the funders came to 
assist us in our expansion, and 
the expansion was a direct result 
of tremendous requests from the 
community to do popular theatre 
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workshops and theatre presenta- 
tions-as well as documentation. 
Very early we developed a re- 
search component because we felt 
that it was really important to 
Hnd out what women had done in 
our country and the region. 
There was very little information 
about this. And especially we 



wanted to find out about our 
history of resistance, which is 
very strong in Jamaica. We have 
a national heroine, a guerrilla 
warrior who waged warfare 
against the British in the 17th 
century. So we did a play about 
the kind of leadership women 
show at the same time as being 
wives and noothers. 

We also discovered that we 
neediid to build on other women's 
work and the work of other 
organizations in order to legiti- 
mize what we were doing. We 
were moving into a period where 
the media and values from the 
North were encouraging people to 
behave in a different way than in 
the 1970s. Confrontational activ- 
ities were not the order of the 
day. One needed to find other 
ways to speak out about things 
that one wanted to change. We 
have developed a newsmagazine 
that helps in this. 

Building on the work of 
others is very important in legit- 
imizing our work. For instance, 
when die Free Trade Zone work- 
ers demonstrated in Jamaica last 
March against their excruciating 
conditions, we felt that it was 
important for us to take up the 
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issue of conditions and problems 
of work in the Free I'rade Zone. 
We addressed it through work- 
shops and a pi^y, as well as the 
newsmagazine. 

Other changes have affected 
the nature of our work. Whereas 
people would pay $40 and $50 
and more to attend a beauty 
pageant show or a fashion show, 
nobody was prepared to pay $10 
or $12 to come to a Sistren pre- 
sentation. So, for several years 
now we haven't put on theatre in 
commercial venues in Kingston, 
instead we respond to the g^w- 
ing requests m>m communities to 
biuig the theatre into rural and 
urban communities, as well as 
doing workshops with thcu. 

Then the criticism started 
to come firom funders tiiat the 
Idnd of work tiiat we were doing 
was not generating any income. 
Because we had stopped doing 
theatre in conunercial theatres, 
the very people we were working 
with have absolutely no income 
to pay us. The funders were 
qmte concerned about this prob- 
lem of self-reliance, and so Uiey 
put a considerable amount of 
pressure on us to develop an 
mcome-generating project. We 
develops & textile printing proj- 
ect-not as a main focus of our 
work, but to generate some in- 
come. Of course, it has not 
managed to support die activities 
of die group, because die textile 
project is a very small enterprise. 

As part of our attempts to 
become self-reliant we made 
great efforts to get support from 
the local business sector. This 
worked on a project-to-project 
basis, but not in the long-term. 
It took so much time going from 
business to business, witii letters 
and follow-up and phone calls. 
We decided Uiat it just wasn't 
wonh diat amount of effort be- 
cause those of us who were 
supposed to be teacher/animators 
were walking streets and knock- 
ing on people's doors and telling 
them about our wonderful pro- 
^ iects. 
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We soon fell into tiie inevi- 
table sitoation~or trap-of hav- 
ing to rely on external funding 
for our educational work. Thus 
we had to also explain to funders 
diat attempts to make us self- 
reliant don't make sense. There's 
anodier contradiction right there. 
This is somedung diat I dunk all 
of us who work in education 
have had to batde-education and 
consciousness-raising do not 
generate very much income. So 
it's hard to become self-reliant. 

As we expanded, working 
class members of our group have 
been extremely motivated to 
maintain control of the financial 
budgetting and planning of die 
co-op. Members have been very 
motivated to learn diese skills, 
which were not their primary 
skills. Many of dieteacha/ 
actors in Sistren have become 
planners, and junior accountants, 
and cocndinators highly skilled in 
personal relations and communi- 
cations. This meant everybody 
was working a double day inside 
Sistren, apart firom die other day 
outside. Because you had to be a 
teacher/actor full time, as well 
as learn the co-op. But Indus 
way you could maintain control 
of your own organization, which 
is very important 

As more of die founding 
members have gained skills, we've 
now reached a point where diere 
is enough self-confidence diat we 
can look outside and we employ a 
secretary and part-time resource 
people when and where we need 
them to help widi die admin- 
istrative work of die organiza- 
tion, widiout feeling diat we are 
handing over die organization. 
Because we've been battling diis 
business, we know diat skills 
give you authority and that au- 
diority gives you power over 
somebody. 

The double day diat people 
were working inside of Sistren 
was complemented by die work- 
day outside of Sistren. We failed 
to address the domesric-or priv- 
ate-side of people's lives. We 
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addressed it over and over again 
in workshops in rural areas and 
in urban communities, but we 
failed to solve Uiat problem in 
our own co-op. We discovered 
that, with die hours we were 
working, all day and well into 




the night and after shows, and 
packing-up and meetings and 
rehearsals, our fairly successful 
enterprise waf being supported by 
the unpaid wc;k of the grannies, 
aunties, big sisters and neigh- 
bours who were doing all of the 
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domestic work that Sistren mem- 
bers weren't doing when they 
were at Sistren at 8 o'clock and 
not home cooking. And so this 
was another contnulicdon we had 
to face-were we simply reprodu- 
cing the same relations that we 
had been challenging all the 
time? Were we exploiting the 
very families of our own members 
in order to enable Sistren 
Theatre Collective to survive? 

Recruitment can be a diif- 
ficult issue, since we can be a 
littie precious about ourselves. 
We are now this great big bu- 
reaucratic instinition, department 
of this, department of that, re- 
search, documentation, film, 
video. And when somebody 
comes in from the outside to 
work with Sistren, aren't tiiey 
going to just see us as an 
institution that owes tiiem a 
living? Whereas those of us 
who've been here for a number 
of years and started out by 
washing cars and collecting bot- 
ties to get the organization off 
the ground, we have this tremen- 
dous commitment and it hurts to 
see somebody who doesn't have 
the same conmiitment earning the 
same money. And yet we do 
have this policy of equity of 
pay-we have very very slight 
discrepancies in income at 
Sistren. 

And our policy of pay equi- 
ty has some oUier difficulties 
when we need to find middle- 
class experts to work wiUi us- 
say a communication specialist to 
work on our newsmagazine. We 
are not able to pay experts or 
skilled people with formal train- 
ing what they would earn on Uie 
outside market. So again, this is 
anoUier contradiction, we want 
Uie best to work with us but we 
can't attract Uicm because we 
can't afford to pay them. 

There are other serious 
difficulties Uiat we experience in 
our relations with funders. 
There are very few agencies that 
understand that what we are 
doing is a process and not "proj- 



ect." We are not doing little 
projects. 

Our first funding agency 
experience was not a good one. 
The agency had what I have 
always called the "adopt you, 
drop you, and in-between use you 
for PR policy." You are so won- 
derful, you're women and you're 
grassroots, and tiiey just want to 
take you over and adopt you. 
And then when you change direc- 
tions slighdy-and of course as 
we evaluate our work we're 
shifting all the time-or when 
they're ready, they just drop you. 
But in between, while you're just 
their cup of tea and just too 
good to be true, you find that 
you are their public relations 
agent. You're being touted as 
the most wonderful project of 
their's and tiiey're the cat's 
whiskers! 

The lesson we learned from 
all that is don't put all your eggs 
in one basket. So we diversified 
our sources of funding, and 
ended up with $1,000 from here, 
$500 from there and $500 from 
there. Those of us on our fi- 
nance team had diis wonderful 
job of reporting to about 15 
agencies and explaining the allo- 
cation of funds to all of them, 
whether it was $500 or $2000 
because understandably they had 
a right to know how their funds 
were spent. This meant more 
administrative work, which meant 
more skills that we didn't have. 
We now look for large enough 
amounts so projects can go on 
without interruption. 

We went in the direction of 
church organizations because we 
found that fewer awkward ques- 
tions were asked, that no strings 
were attached, and tremendous 
confidence in die type of work 
we were doing was expressed by 
many of the church-related or- 
ganizations. And tiiere are other 
agencies who support women's 
work in the Caribbean in a high- 
ly progressive and very open 
way. 
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But the problem is that such 
funding is often just a one-off. 
Each church congregation that 
raises the $1000 for you--thcy 
don't always want to be hearing 
about Sistren. They want Sistren 
this time and somebody else next 
time. Where does that leave 
you? 

It's really crucial for those 
of us working in education to 
wage a campaign with the donor 
agencies and convince them that 
institutional support is absolutely 
essential. We can't continue to 
be forced into a situation where 
we are just funded project-to- 
project because none of our work 
starts on January IS and ends 
neatly on August IS, with certifi- 
cates being handed out. In many 
donor organizations, there are 
people who are frequently fight- 
ing this battle themselves with 
someone they go to for funds. So 
actually it's a joint battle that 
we are into. 

The other point is that we 
must not apologize for the fact 
that our skills are human re- 
sources, and we need money for 
institutional support and for sala- 
ries. People may want to offer 
us for example, a printing press. 
But we don't want a printing 
press. And many of us are 
working in contexts where video 
would be nice, but if there is no 
electricity video can't help you. 
The skills of the animators that 
we need for popular education 
come from within. 

We also have to continue to 
fight for recognition of better 
status for the kind of work we're 
doing. It's cultural, and it's 
educational. It is not highly 
technological but that doesn't 
mean that it's low status. 

What we have to do is 
legitimize the type of work we 
are doing. There still is not an 
understanding of what basic 
education means for adults. 
There is not an understanding of 
what popular theatre and non- 
formal work is. We must legiti- 



mize this work by supporting one 
another, and looking for ways to 
^support one another, and looking 
for similarities in our work. And 
it's only when thousands of 
people are all doing the same 
thing, that it will have some 
legitimacy. 

And the final thing is that 
we must do our own research and 
evaluation so that when funders 
ask us to evaluate what happened 
on August 15 and the certificates 
weren't given out, we have our 
own ways of knowing how our 
work did make a change in some- 
body's life. We're not going to 
come up with statistics and 
measurable things that relate to 
an economic form of measuring 
things. So we've got to suggest 
ways of measuring the results of 
our work that will satisfy those 
that are funding us, for example 
collecting lots of stories from the 
women that we work with. ■ 

From a presentation at the 
seminar. 

Sistren Theatre Collective 
20 Kensington Crescent 
Kingston 5, Janwiica 

Sistren publishes a newsletter 
called Sistren which is available 
from the above address. 





Our Next Issue 

Our next issue of Voices 
Rising will appear in 
August/September 1988, 
with a focus on issues 
around women and 
literacy, particularly die 
experiences of women in 
the US and Soutiiem 
Africa. If you wish to 
share your thoughts 
about doing literacy work 
with women, raise issues 
or share information 
about resources, we 
really welcome your 
submissions-the deadline 
for the next issue is 
July 1, 1988. 

Also, please write 
to us if you have any 
thoughts on this issue of 
Voices Rising. What is 
your response to the 
questions raised at the 
seminar? We'd love to 
hear from you. 
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Lebanon: 

Supporting Women's 
Daily Struggles 

In the last Voices Rising we announced the establishment of a new fund in the memory ofNabila Breir, 
a friend and comrade of the Women's Program. Nabila, a Palestinian, was a deeply committed activist 
and educator who worked in Beirut. She was brutally murdered in December 1986. The Nabila Breir 
Fund will promote links between women educators in Arabic-ipeaking countries and other parts of the 
world. 

This year our modtst fund honoured the Najdeh Association. Najdeh works to provide support to 
Palestinian women in the cities and refugee camps in Lebanon. Najdeh' s coordinator, Leila Zakareya, 
accepted the award on behalf of the association. 

Leila's presence-along with that of other women from Arabic-speaking countries who attended- 
greatly increased our awareness of the situation of women in the Arab world. We are committed to 
working towards more ongoing contact, support and exchange between women there and in other parts 
of the world. One important first step is to learn more about their reality and the work they are 
doing. 

The following is a Women's Program interview with Leila conducted by Maria Lorenzo. 



How did Najdeh begin? 

Najdeh started in 1976. At the 
beginning of the civil war in 
Lebanon, a Palestinian camp 
located in a fascist area within 
Beirut went under seige for 
around four months and finally 
fell. The men and boys over a 
certain age were killed, and the 
remaining population was dis- 
placed to another town, south of 
Beirut. 

There were widows and 
families living in the camps who 
had no income. The women had 
been working in an industrial 
area nearby. The new town was a 
city with nothing in it, just a 
bunch of houses and nibble. It 
had been destroyed by battles in 



the civil war. There was nothing 
for the women to do. There 
were no jobs. 

So a group of Palestinian, 
Lebanese and some foreign 
women got together to do some- 
thing for women in the camps. 
A project was needed which 
would give them work, greater 
self reliance, and would at the 
same time be a link to their 
culture. For several decades 
these Palestinian workers had 
been losing their link with their 
cultural heritage. Embroidery for 
instance. The women in this 
camp had lost that link because 
they were workers and didn't 
have time to spend doing embroi- 
dery. Any project would also 
have to provide complementary 



nurseries and kindergartens so 
the women could be freed from 
the burden of caring for their 
children. 

This is how Najdeh started. 
That's where the idea for organ- 
izing an embroidery project, 
which is tlie heart of Najdeh, 
came izom. I'm sure a lot of 
you will say, oh embroidery, 
that's just a traditional project 
you give to women, like sewing 
and others. But for us it is very 
important. 

How long has Najdeh been in 
operation? 

In February of this year we 
marked our tenth anniversary. 
But we didn't celebrate it; actu- 
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ally we forgot it. And the rea- 
son we forgot it was because we 
were going through the kinds of 
turmoil that are so usual in this 
country. At least a third of our 
staff and most of our members 
were blockaded inside the 
besieged camps. It had been like 
that for at least six months. 
And those of us who were out- 
side and were staying in Beirut 
were in the throes of a street 
battle, which is also a regular 
happening in Beirut, where right- 
wing militias fight each other at 
the expense of the civilian popu- 
lation. For days one has to hide 
in staircases and shelters. 

Once this state was over 
and we got to our offices, our 
anniversary had gone by, and we 
still hadn't remembered it. It 
took a while. And it was right 
after the siege of Shatila was 
partially lifted, and in the eupho- 
ria of going inside the camp and 
seeing Najdeh members again, 
working with people, being 
friends again, and being so 
excited that after so many 
months and living through such a 
battle which one hadn't iir/agined 
would end . . . and then to ^md 
friends were still there. We 
suddenly remembered that it was 
our tenth anniversary. 

The only thing that schemed 
appropriate to do at that time 
was to assess of what we hud 
done and tc see whether wt had 
made some achievements in ten 
years. And we found we had. 

What were they? 

One important achievement was 
that we had never lost the vision 
that we were a popular move- 
ment, that we had to rely on the 
women from the very areas where 
we wanted to work, women from 
the camps and from the sur- 
rounding neighbourhoods. People 
who had a will to survive, who 
had the will to respond to the 
kinds of attacks they are 
subjected to, people who wanted 



to improve their living condi- 
tions, and who wanted to defend 
whatever they had. This is the 
tremendous achievement If we 
had lost this connection we 
would have just been an institu- 
tion, a shell without any content. 

We felt it was an achieve- 
ment simply to have survived. 
We had survived the Israeli inva- 
sion which caused a vast amount 
of destruction and dispersal. We 
were able to do this because 
women in the camps, women in 
Shatila had the strength to 
reorganize, to find ways and 
means to start human life again 
on various levels. And we also 
survived the camp wars. We had 
survived through simations that 
in fact we hadn't imagined we 
would, ril tell you one example 
of how we were able to achieve 
this. In the southern most part 
of Lebanon, where we have our 
embroidery workshop, the militias 
that were anacking the camp and 
were coming inside the camps 



started arresting women when 
they found pieces of embroidery 
on them. TTiey didn't find arms; 
they didn't look for arms. They 
arrested them as soon as they 
found somebody with a piece of 
embroidery. This could have 
been the death of our organiza- 
tion. But the amazing thing was 
that the women inside the camps 
started hiding pieces of embroid- 
ery, thread and canvas on them 
and going around in order to 
distribute work. They didn't wait 
for things to improve to resume 
their activities. 

There was another achieve- 
ment which we thought was 
important. As you ail know, as a 
result of the Israeli invasion and 
the Israeli occupation, Lebanon 
has suffered an increasing disin- 
tegration of the society on a 
sectarian basis. And this disin- 
tegration has affected many 
institutions, not because they 
really want to succumb to this 
atmosphere or to the kind of 
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pressures that sie imposed on 
them, but because sometimes they 
have no choice. And we found 
that as an institution we have 
been able to preserve our non- 
sectarian values and our inter- 
communal character. We still 
have Lebanese, Muslims, Chris- 
tians and Palestinians working in 
the organization. We had not 
accepted any compromise, despite 
the fears. And there are huge 
fears-people in Lebanon can be 
threatened just because they 
belong to a certain nationality, 
and can lose their lis s over- 
night. They don't go to court; 
they don't get axTested-it just 
may happen in one second. 

We were committed to this 
and we had held on to it and 
preserved it And I think we 
also proved to other people iiat 
it could be done and that it 
could be done without too much 
compromise-in fact with no 
compromise at all. 

A third achievement was 
somediing that happened despite 
ourselves, and that was our 
growth. We grew tremendously 
in the last four years, from a 
small organization we grew from 
300 women to 800 women, and we 
achieved self-sufficiency. And 
that's quite miraculous. 

But a!< the achievements 
doesn't mean we haven't had 
problems. 

Going back to when Nqjdeh 
began, were the women who 
started the group from political 
organizations? 

No, they envisaged a group which 
would not be poUtical in the 
sense that it would not have a 
specific political direction. Its 
objective would be broader, 
working with women. There was 
no otiier organization with that 
kind of mandate. There were 
and are Palestinian women's 
unions which mobilize women in 
the political struggle, but very 
few have the capacity or the 
time to think of the development 



of women's capacities as workers. 

Most, if not all the women 
were politically active in women's 
unions or women's mass move- 
ments that basically dealt with 
resisting the military attacks on 
the camps. They were part of 
the liberation struggle. But 
tiiese mass movements couldn't 
give women support in terms of 
daily survival, being there and 
caring for them on that level. 




How do you see providing women 
with a means of being self- 
reliant as linked to the political 
struggle? 

It's a very important part. You 
can't expect women to continue 
in the political struggle if on the 
day-to-day basis tiiey are not 
able to solve their problems. 
You can't expect them to do 
that; it's too much to ask of 
people. They require suppon, 
from themselves. I'm not talking 
about a Najdeh that is coming 
from outside and supponing. 
Women need to support them- 
selves and each other. 

At the same time they 
belong to mass unions, and so 
can combine the two sides of the 
political struggle. Ours is a 
political struggle but from a 
different perspective. 

How is Najdeh internally 
structured? 

Najdeh is structured very demo- 
cratically, so that none of the 
intellectual women, the bourgeois 
middle-class women, can impose 
their viewpoints in an autocratic, 
hierarchical, patriarchal manner. 
It's not possible, because every- 
one participates in the decision- 
making, in elaborating what we 
ought to do and in seeing where 
we make mistakes. And of 
course we irake a lot. 

Let*s discuss the embroidery. You 
talked about its traditional value . 
for the women. 

Embroidery is an integral part of 
Palestinian culture. It's part of 
our duty as Palestinian women 
and part of women's tradition. 
Traditionally in every village 
women have embroidered tiicir 
own gowns and have made 
cushions for their houses. In 
doing so they have helped to 
preserve part of our national 
identity. Palestinian embroidery 
is very rich in meaning; they 
serve as our history books. 
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Every village, town and region 
has its own motifs, its own 
colours, its own designs, its own 
relationships. They are quite 
intricate, not at all simple. 

When we develop the 
embroidery pieces we just don't 
develop a shape. We sit together 
and all participate in developing 
the designs. The women don't 
work in the workshops. We 
distribute the pieces of embroi- 
dery in workshops and it's up to 
each woman to finish it whenever 
she sees fit We don't pressure 
her. The women arc totally free 
to take as much time as they 
need in doing the work. It's not 
like we've established a factory 
with a time limit. We love it if 
they can do it fast, but we don't 
want to push them. They meet 
together once a week in smaller 
groups, because there usually are 
about 120. They bring their work 
to the workshops to discuss their 
problems— the colour combinations 
or some otho* issue. And when 
it's done then they hand it back. 



They get paid by the stitch? 

Yes. Why by the stitch-because 
the value is really in the work, 
in how much work is done. We 
also pay related to the number of 
colours. Sometimes there's a 
piece that could have twelve 
colours which is far more diffi- 
cult than a monochrome thing. 

Do many women want to work 
withNqjdeh? 

Yes, right now lots of women 
want to do this work, because 
Palestinian women— Palestinians 
^ in general in Lebanon-don 't have 
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the right to work. You cannot 
get employment outside the camp 
without having a work permit. 
Obviously Palestinians don't get 
work permits, especially the 
working people. Very very few 
can get work permits. For 
women one of the only choices is 
to become dooiestics in the cities. 
They become either servants or 
agricultural workers on a day 
wage basis. 




There aren't many options. 
For many women, doing the 
embroidery is far easier and more 
dignified than goin^ out and 
becoming a domestic in a Leba- 
nese home. So there is a lot of 
demand. Najdeh grew from 300 
in 1984 to 800 and 1,000 now. It 
doesn't really say that the work 
we are doing is so great but that 
the need is so great for work, 
and work with dignity. 

I want to teU you about 
something else. Now more and 
more it's the whole family-the 
eldest daughters and also the 
men-that participate in doing 
the embroidery. It's a new 
phenomena. There are some 
families whrre the men can't 
leave. They are restricted to the 
house for security reasons. They 
could be caught or kidnapped and 
killed. So, many of them-also 
because they are jobless-are now 
participating in the embroidering. 
I fmd that beautiful, I really do. 

// wasn*t a man* s job? 

No, this is a traditional society, 
a patriarchal society. Nobody 
would think of it. I'm not going 
to try and embeUsh this change 
but I do think that many men 
are proud to say that they are 
doing this. 
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Are the women teaching the 
men? 

Yes. It's a quite interesting 
phenomena. I think it's a reflec- 
tion of the fact that Palestinian 
women, in the years of being 
involved in the civil war and 
then after the Israeli invasion, 
and with the very important role 
they are taking in the society- 
are really the mainstay. I'm not 
exaggerating. And I'm sure it's 
everywhere, all over the world, 
how women have to almost take 
over everything. They have a 
big responsibility. And they 
have to make decisions. 

The respect for women is 
quite big, and I don't think 
they'll give it up any more. 
They realize after all these 
years, for example, that women 
working is not a problem. And 
we see other changes. In our 
kind of society where women 
were required to get married 
early-this is now breaking down. 
Of course, the needs of the life, 
of the war, impose this. But also 
there is no more controversy 
about the fact that a Palestinian 
woman wants to work and do 
things, leave her home and find 
places to put her children, find 
others to help her-eidier the 
extended family or some kinder- 
garten, and pay in order to go 
out and work. 




These are things that are 
not questioned in the Palestinian 
community in Lebanon. However 
within the Lebanese communities 
it's quite different. Women are 
more common y relegated to the 
home. When they oo work it is 
preferred that they do a home- 
based project or something that 



is related purely to women. I 
think it's really true that com- 
plete involvement of women in 
the struggle liberates their situa- 
tion far faster than a simation 
where you don't have this. It's 
a very big contrast. 

Does Najdeh take on setting the 
embroidery? 

Yes. First though we have to 
finish them, to sew them. The 
embroidery is done on a piece of 
cloth which is not sewn up and 
from there becomes a shirt, a 
cushion, a dress-whatever. We 
have a sewing factory-we call it 
factory but it is really a sewing 
workshop. 

We market the finished 
pieces locally and also abroad. 
Our marketing committee used to 
be headed by one of the founders 
of Najdeh, an Italian woman who 
was terribly dedicated to the 
Palestinian cause and to 
Palestinian women in particular, 
but now the women from the 
camp are now the ones iiiat do 
the marketing. They have to 
learn languages; they have to 
develop their own skills, learn 
bookkeeping-all this sort of 
stuff. They are in control. 

We have two shops inside 
Beirut, and we also sell in 
Europe and North America and a 
litde in some Arab countries. 
We don't sell much in the Arab 
world-there is a tendency now- 
which we are trying to stop-for 
wholesalers to come to our shop 
in an underhanded way, buy our 
materials and then they sell them 
at profits. We sell through soli- 
darity committees or support 
groups-little nucleus of support 
groups who know Najdeh. We 
call our sales "militant" sales. 




We have a much bigger 
demand than we have production. 
Even if there were commercial 
outlets we couldn't be sure that 
we could give them the quantities 
they would want because of the 
way we work with the women. 

You mentioned earlier that altho- 
ugh there have been achieve- 
ments over the ten years these 
haven*t been easily won. What 
are some of the problems the 
group has faced? 

One of the worst problems that 
we have had, and which we are 
still coping with, is that now we 
find ourselves, along with many 



other groups, working increas- 
ingly in what is called emergency 
work. In the fmal analysis it's 
distributing handouts to people. 
There are so many catastrophes, 
and people are in such bad situa- 
tions. One has to help them. 
One has to at least distribute 
food, one has to at least to give 
out beds and clothing for child- 
ren. This is something that 
ideologically we don'c like but 
which we have to do. 

We don't see our emergency 
work, particularly now in the last 
few years, as just emergency 
work; we think it is a political 
responsibility. The camp wars 
are an attempt to disperse the 
Palestinian people in Lebanon. 
We hate that thought and feel we 
have to put in every effort to 
allow people to remain inside the 
camps giving them the moral 
support and making sure the 
question of survivd is not isola- 
ted ft-om the regional questions, 
from the struggle of Palestinians 
for their homeland. Allthe.se 
things are interlinked and we 
feel that as an organization 
which has a relative freedom of 
movement inside Lebanon despite 
the militias, Jiat this is some- 
thing we must do, even at the 
expense of certain standards we 
have. And we try to limit it as 
much as possible^ 

The other problem which we 
face which direcdy affects our 
activities is the terrible economic 
situation. You mast know that 
the economy since the Israeli 
invasion and occupation is slowly 
disintegrating. Four or three 
years ago the US$1 was worth 3 
1/2 Lebanese pounds; today it's 
worth 800 Lebanese pounds. 
With today's minimum wage you 
can only buy three cans of milk 
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per month, and that's it. And 
it's a problem not only for 
Palestinians. This new im- 
poverishment of the population 
creates many challenges for 
organizations like ours. 

We also have problems with 
our members, and the huge 
psychological pains that tliey are 
going through-the fact that most 
of the workers are living in 
areas that are in constant war. 
They are suffering. They are 
losing homes, they are losing 
relatives and yet they have to 
work. We force them to work. 
We don't give them time to rest 
because we cannot afford it. 
And this is really showing. It's 
a huge problem and we haven't 
found a solution yet. 



Just a general question-about 
the situation for Palestine now? 

Something very important hap- 
pened this year. As you know 
the PLO was deeply divided after 
it left Lebanon in 1982. This 
made it easy to attack the 
Palestinian movement and 
weakened the struggle and the 
Palestinian people politically. 
This was manifested in what is 
now called the "camp wars." At 
the same time there were the 
seiges and blockades, and all the 
excesses-which break ail 
principles of human rights-that 
have been directed against 
Palestinian people in Lebanon. 
And in the West Bank the Israeli 
occupier began to use an iron 



fist policy even more strongly 
against the Palestinian population. 

There were lots of different 
solutions to the Palestinian prob- 
lem being proposed from outside, 
and this was weakening the 
struggle and taking us back. But 
after a long internal political 
struggle these divisions were 
resolved. And then when the 
Palestine National Council met 
this year in April, and united- 
that was really an amazing and 
wonderful step. Everybody cele- 
brated in the camps, even in the 
besieged camps. It transformed 
our whole vision. Imagine that 
we were able to re-unite the 
movement within three or four 
years. That's not always easy to 
do and we were happy that we 
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could do it in three years. " 

So now the PLO is back as 
a force. They are recognized 
regionally and internationally as 
the only legitimate representative 
of the Palestinian people and the 
Palestinian program of ah inde- 
pendent state based on United 
Nations resolutions is now at the 
forefront. This is really a step 
forward. We're all veiy opti- 
mistic that we'll see our nation 
soon. I'm sure ril see it before 
my death. I'm absolutely certain. 

And the sympathy you see 
in people. There is no way to 
compare people's awareness now 
to ten or fifteen or twenty years 
ago. The solidarity and aware- 
ness that exists is tremendous. 
Before, if I had been in a confe- 
rence like this somebody would 
have come up to tell me, "You 
Palestinians, you hate Jews; you 
want to eiiniinate Jews." Not 
one person in this conference has 
asked me that They know that 
that's not what we think. Sol 
can't help being optimistic; things 
are changing. 

Association Najdeh 
P.O. Box 113-6099 
Beirut. LEBANON 



Challenges for a Feminist Popular 
Education: A Resource Kit 



The following articles were included in the Resource 
Kit for the Montreal seminar: 

Feminism and Popular Education: A Critical but 
Necessary Relationship by Magaly Pineda, Centro de 
Investigacidn Para Accion Feminina (CIPAF), 
Dominican Republic, 1986, 3pp. 

Feminist Education and Research: Towards 
Strengthening Basic Women's Organization by Carol 
Anonuevo, Center for Women's Resources (CWR), 
Philippines, 1987, 2pp. 

African Women's Network: An Interview with Thelma 
Awori, convenor of the women's network of the 
African Association for Literacy and Adult Education 
(AALAE), Kenya, 1987, 4pp. 

Women and Housing: A Training Program by Society for 
Promotion of Area Resource Centres (SPARC), Bombay, 
India, 1987, 7pp. 

The Women's Program: Our History, 1987, 4pp. 

They are available in French, English and Spanish as a 
set ($5.00) or individually ($1.00 each). Free to Third 
World women's and popular education groups. If you 
would like copies write the Women's Program, 309-229 
College St., Toronto, Ontario, CANADA, M5T 1R4 




Suggested Readings: 

Femmes arabes etfemmes d'ici: acquis et difis des ann^es 80 (Arab Women and Women Here: 
Achievements and Challenges of the 80's), Centre d'Etudes Arabes pour le D6veloppement, 1987, 26pp. 
(French) Focusses on situation of women in Tunisia, Egypt, Palestine and Lebanon. Prepared for a one 
day seminar organized by CEAD in November 1987 on the reality of women's lives in the Arab world 
and in Quebec. Available from: CEAD, 3738 St Dominique, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, H2X 2X9. 

Les femmes -^ars le monde arabe (Women in the Arab World), Centre d'Etudes Arabes pour le 
Developpement, Paper No.3, 1985, 69pp. (French) This collection of short papers attempts to redress a 
narrow understanding of the situation of Arab women tiux>ugh a look at their particular social, 
economic, political and historical context. Available from: CEAD, 3738 St. Dominique, Montreal, Ouebec. 
C:anada,H2X2X9. ^ 'V . 

Reflections on the Palestinian Women's Movement in the Occupied Territories by Rita Giacaman, 1987 
(English) Cost: $1.00. Available from: CEAD, 3738 St. Dominique, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, H2X 2X9 

Women &. Politics, MERIP Middle East Report, No. 138, Jan-Feb 1986, 48pp. (English) Individual 
^ subscription $18US. Available from: MERIP, Room 518, 475 Riverside Drive, New York, NY 101 15, USA 
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Reaching Women: 

An Informal 
Workshop on 

"Media" 

During the seminar, some of the most interesting discussions took 
place at the "informal workshops", which were organized by the 
participants themselves on issues important in their work. These are 
reports on two of those workshops. 



Linzi Manicom, 
Women's Program 

During the Montreal semi- 
nar, a number of us got 
together informally to share 
ideas at^ut "women and media." 
It quickly became apparent that 
we were defining "media** broadly, 
and were raising more general 
questions about appropriate and 
effective forms of communication 
with women. 

Discussion began with an 
assessment of printed media in 
our education and mobilizing 
work. When Wendy from Canada 
raised the issue of the expense 
of producing and printing educa- 
tion materials, there was a round 
of consensual nods. Hilary men- 
tioned the cost of photocopying 
in Jamaica and we gasped. But 
those costs have different sour- 
ces: in the Third World scarce 
and expensive imported techno- 
logy make some aspects of the 
printing process exorbitant. In 
the industrialized countries it is 
the labour that is more costly. 
Printed materials have to be 
almost fully subsidized to be 
affordable for working people in 
many places. 

There are other limitations 



to the printed form. There is 
the question of what language to 
use in print The language many 
women use in everyday speech is 
not always the language they 
can, or are learning to, read and 
write. For example, in Jamaica, 
women with a few years of 
schooling find the patois used in 
everyday speech very difficult to 
read when it is written down. 
Yet English is not the language 
of the people, and women with 
limited literacy find its complex 
spelling and structure really hard 
to follow. 

Maria from Nicaragua told 
of a monthly newspaper where 
the reporters are workers who 
write of issues arising from their 
lives. And the newspapers are 
printed on cheap paper so as to 
be affordable to the workers. 
But the problem of newspapers, 



as others pointed out, is that 
they allow only one-way com- 
munication. For feedback and 
developing ideas, there needs to 
be a way of interacting, explain- 
ing, answering questions. 

For many women from the 
popular classes around the world, 
reading and engaging with print 
is not something that is perceiv- 
ed as practical in terms of their 
lives or necessarily a desirable 
activity. For women in rural 
Tanzania, for instance, not only 
are women too tired at the end 
of the day, but there is no 
adequate lighting for reading. 
Amongst some workers in Asia, 
there is a somewhat negative 
attitude towards reading which is 
seen as the activity of "intellec- 
tuals" and as such, exclusive. In 
such situations there have to be 
media or forms of conomunication 
other than printed words for a 
productive education process. 

Patsy and Asseny from 
Tanzania stressed the importance 
of face to face discussion. Can- 
ner, from Namibia, agreed. In 
her experience, group discussion 
amongst women is the most 
effective form for learning. 
SWAPO (the Namibian liberation 
movement) does use printed m; t- 
erials in its literacy program, but 
always in conjunction with 
discussion. The materials are 
also used in a cooperative way 
with the more advanced helping 
those with less reading skills. A 
noticeboard as a form for dissem- 
inating daily news has also 
proved effective. The problems 
SWAPO encounters involve a lack 
of teaching and learning ma- 
terials and a lack funds. 

A number of us affirmed the 




effectiveness of cartoon pam- 
phlets and books. Judging by the 
array of popular education ma- 
terials on display during the 
seminar, the cartoon is one form 
that many women educators are 
using in their work with women. 
Cartoon pamphlets are often used 
in mobilizing workers in the 
Asian Free Trade Zones. The 
cartoon scenes depicted the 
issues and debates surrounding 
the everyday concerns and strug- 
gles of workers. These have been 
distributed on picket lines to 
convey information about that 
particular struggle and about 
workers' actions in areas, to 
build up a sense of solidarity. 
The idea is that those who read 
the cartoons will identify with 
the characters represented and 
die issues they are talking about, 
prompting reaction and mscus- 
sion. 




But even cartoons require 
some reading skills, time and 
conditions for reading, and a 
positive attitude and familiarity 
with printed media and the prac- 
tice of reading. What are the 
alternative forms of reaching 
women? 

Severt'i women emphasized 
the importance of mobilizing 
women through forms with which 
they are famiUar and comfortable. 
Fatma from Tanzania argued that 
print is not reaching women, and 
that many of the forms Uirough 
o which we have tried to mobilize 
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women-such as printed informa- 
tion and public meetings-are 
male forms, and are not forms 
with which many women feel at 
ease or which mean much to 
tiiem. Activists in Tanzania are 
now trying to use die forms tiiat 
are already part of women's 
lives, particularly those cultural 
forms in which women tradition- 
ally participate-such as dances 
and celetoations. Fatma also said 
tiiat die shift from print to 
audio-visual, where women can 
see and hear diemselves, has 
proved very powerful in helping 
women to look reflectively at 
their lives. 

Lucia said diat women in 
Belize don't have time to come 
to workshops and meetings, so 
organizers have to go to where 
die women are working and join 
with women in their activities- 
such as cooking, or producing 
food. There, workshops can be 
conducted by cooperating wiUi 
the women in dieir daily lives. 

Hilary mentioned the popu- 
larity of call-in radio shows 
amongst urban poor women who 
don't read-particularly domestic 
workers-in Jamaica. Women can 
call in during dieir workdays to 
raise issues of signiflcarxe to 
them. The radio is generally an 
important medium for education 
in this type of situation, even 
diough It doesn't promote too 
much dialogue and exchange. 

Rosanna, from die Domini- 
can Republic, stressed that find- 
ing out about die people should 
be the first aim, but in such a 
way that the community's knowl- 
edge about itself is portrayed. 
She mentioned various ways of 
exploring diis-group poetry, 
social drama and dieatre. We 
shared ideas and experiences 
about different practices which 
prompt women to express and 
develop dieir understandings of 
dieir Uves. 

Drawing was an important 
form of non-verbal communication 
diat several of us had used crea- 
tively in oui rcucation work. 




Often women can express things 
through drawing which diey can't 
or are too fearful to actually put 
into words. Rosanna told a story 
of a drawing workshop in which 
womim had drawn a donkey as 
representing her feelings about 
her life and herself . Lean men- 
tioned fhe drawing of life stories 
on long sheets of paper and a 
project in which workers learned 
to draw and produce their own 
paper transparencies to use as 
educational materials. 

Drawing is also an effective 
education device in the hands of 
a skilled artist or cartoonist, 
particularly when working with 
an animator in a workshop 
format. The animator asks ques- 
tions, prompting the women to 
recall and describe dieir life 
experiences. The cartoonist 
depicts these experiences graphi- 
cally, "saving** tiie scenes and 
ideas, in this way allowing 
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women to stand back firom and 
reflect upon their lives as repre- 
sented on the-paper. Connec- 
tions can then be made between 
immediate and personal experi- 
ences, and the broader social 
issues. 

Clearly there is no one 
medium of communication that is 
effective for all women in all 
situations. The choice of form 
depends on the constituency of 
women, the objectives of the 
education project, the resources 
and capacities-both of the 
organizers and of women in- 
volved. It was also pointed 
out that in thinking through 
some of the issues and the value 
of the print form it was im- 
portant to distinguish between 
materials and media intended for 
teachers, trainers or organizers, 
and those materials for the use 
of the women learners them- 
selves. 

It was at this point that 
Fatma articulated the main 
underlying question: how to move 
fiX)m an understanding of our 
situations of oppression to organ- 
ized action to change those con- 
ditions. 

Reclaiming the history of 
women's political struggles was 
seen as very important in 
promoting political action. A 
umber of different examples 
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were given: Fatma told the story 
of a woman singer in Zanzibar 
who had captured the history of 
women's struggles in her songs. 
Tania, who works with inunigrant 
women in Canada, related the 
recording of the history of polit- 
ical actions by inamigrant women 
in the form of a web. This 
graphic picture conveyed to im- 
migrant women a sense of the 
interconnectedness, the strength 
and extent of the women's polit- 
ical actions. And this was parti- 
cularly empowering for women 
who feel disconnected and dis- 
placed from their own history. 
Hilary noted that we are often 
cut off from our own past, some- 
times even more so if we have 
acquired skills and formal educa- 
tion because we lose access to 
the oral forms of our history. 
She talked about various ways of 
moving women to action-using 
role play, acting, drama, to 
rehearse situations that women 
want to act out in real life. 

The discussion about the 
potential educational value of 
popular cultural forms prompted 
Rachel to contrast the very 
limited definition of culture in 
the United States with the 
broader vision being shared by 
women in the room. Within the 
feminist movement in the US 
there has been some reclaiming 
of a more popular women's cul- 
ture and of alternative forms of 
political action, but the surface 
has only been scratched. Others 
added that in non-industrialized 
societies, culture has a more ^ 



collective form and involves 
community participation and 
activity. It is easier to make tlie 
links between cultural activity 
and political action in these 
contexts than in the more indivi- 
dualized and performance-oriented 
culture of industrial-capitalist 
societies. It was argued that it 
was important to see women's 
actions and culture as political, 
and for women to have their 
actions valued in this way. In 
this context, Maria from Nica- 
ragua gave the exrjnple of 50,000 
women protesting in front of the 
US embassy in September 1987. 

The discussion tumed to the 
mass and mainstream media. It 
was suggested that, as feminists, 
we should be working more to 
combat the negative influence of 
the mainstream media which 
represents our cultural and polit- 
ical action, picking up on certain 
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themes and issues and turning 
them against us. There is a 
tendency amongst Western femin 
ists to concentrate energies on 
the altemative feminist media, 
leaving the mainstream media 
unchallenged. This issue is 
pertinent not only to women in 
industrialized countries: in Third 
World countries, the mass media. 



though less sophisticated, are a 
very powerful means of com- 
munication. In Tanzania, we 
were told, women working in the 
media were organizing together 
precisely to deal with questions 
of representation of gender in 
the media and to defend them- 
selves collectively against the 
negative reactions they encounter 



when they raise women's issues 
publically. 

We left the meeting with a 
heightened sense of die tremen- 
dous creativity of women activ- 
ists from many different situa- 
tions, working to develop media 
of communication appropriate to 
women's lives, and exploring ways 
of reaching women. ■ 




Suggested Readings: 

Women and Media: Analysis, Alternatives and Action, ISIS Journal, December 1984, 132pp. (English and 
Spanish) With articles cb^wn from Asian and Pacific regions, this issue focusses on analyzing the 
ways in which women are portrayed in different media and efforts by women to protest against 
negative portrayals and to create alternatives. Available from: ISIS, Via San Saba 5, 00153, Rome, 
Italy. 

Powerful Images: A Woman's Guide to Audiovisual Resources, ISIS, 1986, 210pp. (English and Spanish) 
Includes articles and interviews sharing the experiences of Third world women's groups in making and 
using audiovisuals, and an annotated catalogue of more Uian 6(X) women's audiovisuals in all media with 
distributors addresses. Available from: ISIS, Via San Saba 5, 00153, Rome, Italy. 

Media: Getting to Women, Spring 1985 issue of Connexions: an International Women's Quarterly. Articles, 
drawn from many different regions examine issues and projects in altemative women's media. Available 
o "rom: Connexions, Peoples Translation Service, 4228 Telegraph Ave., Oakland, CA, 94609, U.S.A. 
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Strengthening Grassroots 
Solidarity: An informai 

Worlcshop 



Linzi Manicom, 
Women's Program 



How to build and strengthen 
international solidarity 
between women at the 
grassroots level? About 20 of us 
came togedier on the last 
moming of the seminar to discuss 
this question. 

Our first task was to clarify 
our political orientation with 
regard to the question. So the 
group collectively formulated the 
following principles: firstly, " We 
share a commitment to practical 
action against any systems that 
exploit women and their commun- 
ities," and secondly, " We share a 
political commitment to working 
with grassroots women and link- 
ing with "grassroots" movements 
around the world." 

As a goal of the workshop, 
and as a longer term objective, 
we agreed "We need to work 
toward a common analysis of the 
link between the daily experi- 
ences of women and the inter- 
national structures of oppression." 
We also shared the assumption 
that international soliuanty 
should be a daily dimension of 
^nur work. 



Laying out our political 
perspective was important. Put- 
ting it into practice is, we all 
agreed, far more challenging and 
complex. Just how do we main- 
tain a solidarity perspective in 
our everyday practice- whether 
education work or organizing? 
How can we make the links 
between women's daily lives and 
their experience of oppression~in 
very different sets of circum- 
stances? There are no simple 
answers to such questions-and 
certainly none that are 
universally applicable. The dif- 
ferent directions which the 
discussion took seemed to indi- 
cate that the challenge of devel- 
oping international grassroots 
solidarity needs to be taken up 
on a number of fronts. 

A major topic of discussion 
was the sharing of information, 
for this is of course the basis 
for solidarity. We need to share 
information about the struggles 
and conditions of women in dif- 
ferent parts of the world. And, 
we need to expose the exploita- 
tive links between industrial and 
Third World countries. 

Some participants felt that 
it is not so much the production 
of information that is the weak 
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link, for there is in fact of lot 
of information available. The 
problem lies more in the failure 
to distribute such information to 
grassroots women's groups. We 
need therefore to aim at building 
a communication infrastructure 
that is more effective in reaching 
local women's groups. The means 
and resources to do this are not 
readily available and will have to 
be found. But there are existing 
regional and international net- 
works and informational vehicles, 
and we should work to make 
much better use of these. 

This raised the question of 
how we use the information. We 
have to fmd more effective ways 
of ensuiing that the information 
is effectively conmiunicated and 
creatively interpreted to form a 
basis for mobilization. That 
means giving more thought to 
developing appropriate forms of 
information and communication 
for different constituencies. We 
need to explore innovative ways 
of presenting information and 
discussing the issues relating to 
women in other situations and 
struggles. 

In the second half of the 
workshop the discussion shifted 
from information exchange and 
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use to the question of how to 
make links between women's 
struggles at grassroots levels. 

AU participants agreed that 
if we are going to develop inter- 
national links we have to learn 
to be very sensitive to the dif- 
ferent cultural and political con- 
texts of womens' struggles. We 
have to avoid making assumptions 

• about die political meaning of 
issues and aspects of culture that 
we encounter in other countries. 
Rather, if we explore the dif- 
ferent social meanings and the 
ways issues are taken up in vari- 
ous places we can come to 
understand more about women's 
struggles globally, including our 
own. One example is die ques- 
tion of violence. In some 
countries domestic violence is the 
major focus of women's organiz- 
ing, while in other contexts 
women are adopting what might 
be seen as a "violent" strategy of 
armed struggle, for national 
liberation. 

There is, it was agreed, a 
need for a clearer theoretical 
understanding of the international 
connections between women. But 
in making grassroots links among 
women, tiie more meaningful 
point of departure is a focus on 
die immediate conditions of 
women's lives. What are the 
day-to-day issues confronting 
women in the popular classes in 
other countries? How do these 
compare with tiie problems faced 
by women in our own situations? 
On this basis we can begin to 
see that oppression is the 
common theme tiiat connects 
women in different parts of the 
world, and explore the different 
forms it takes. Starting from 

• the immediate issues and estab- 
lishing the points of identifica- 
tion, we can start to look at the 
different (and similar) sources of 
oppression, moving from local 
social structures to embrace an 
understanding of imperialism and 
international capitalism. One of 

^ »he group members described the 
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work tiiat she had been involved 
in, showing the ease witii which 
women on welfare in Canada 
could relate to the issues Uiat 
women in South Africa and in 
Nicaragua are confironting-issues 
such as providing food for child- 
ren and organizing shelter. 

Tlie discussion tiien returned 
to die experience of the seminar. 
International gatherings that 
allow for real personal contact 
and exposure were seen as 
important means of developing 
solidarity. We concluded with a 
number of proposals for strength- 
ening future meetings: When 
women attend international con- 
ferences, provision should be 
made for tiiem to meet witii local 
grassroots women's groups for 
discussions and sharing. In order 
to ensure that skills of inter- 
national coomiunication and the 
benefits of exposure can be 
shared, we suggested tiiat two 
women from each group/ 
movement/region should be sent 
to international conferences, 
women witii differing levels of 
experience, or one activist/one 
worker. 



The groups felt tiiat 
international women's events 
should be organized so that it is 
possible for grassroots women to 
participate. This means taking 
account of family responsibilities 
and communication and language, 
as well as perhaps compensating 
for wages lost during time away 
from work. It also means that 
more conscious use needs to be 
made of popular education 
techniques to break tiut>ugh the 
barriers of language. Finally, we 
suggested that in die planning of 
events efforts must be made to 
reach out to new organizations 
and new women. ■ 
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Looking Back on the Seminar 



Pat Keel 

National Institute' of Adult 
Continuing Education, United 
Kingdom 

Scanning the participants list 
and smiling over photo- 
graphs, I am struck again 
by the wonderful opportunity we 
aU had to come together from so 
many different countries to share 
our experiences and perspectives. 
In the midst of those days it was 
not easy to keep track of all 
that was being shared among us. 
Now, in retrospect, I see a littie 
more clearly the larger meanings 
the seminar had for me. 

Most significant v/a,s die 
persistent gap between perspec- 
tives emerging fiom the so-called 
"developing" countries, and those 
from the "developed" world. It 
seemed to me that in the latter, 
vision focuses mainly on "femin- 
ist" issues-the fight for equal 
pay and status, and against 
sexism in language and culture- 
and of course the role of 
women's education in these 
issues. The messages from the 
other countries indicated tiiat 
their focus was substantially 
different. 

Women from countries in 
Africa, Asia and Latin America 
were saying something like this: 
"Look sisters, if that is what 
feminism is about, we cannot 
identify witii it, while we have 
more pressing issues on our 
agendas." Those pressing issues 
include poverty (to a degree 
often incomprehensible in better- 
off countries), military conflict 
(again something largely outside 
the experience of Hrst world 
o omen), and economic and politi- 



cal domination, (most often by 
the first world). 

In the face of such issues 
of primary national concem, in 
which women struggle alongside 
men, it can be difficult for 
women to have the time, 
strength, or even die rationale to 
turn attention towards "feminist" 
issues, especially if they face die 
danger of alienating men. 

It is exc^Uent that we had 
the opportunity to come togedier 
to share what we have in 
common as women, but it's that 
gap in our experience, our 
differences, that it is most vital 
to recognize and to honestiy 
come to terms wiih among our- 
selves, particularly if we want to 
work for international solidarity 
among women. The largest chal- 
lenge in this sense lies widi 
women in dominant countries. 
They may need tc^ look beyond 
tlieir feminist agendas, and 
project into the everyday lives of 
women who make up by far the 
greater part of the globe, and 
indeed to take up their struggles. 
It is unrealistic to stand by 
waiting and hoping for those 
wom^n to "catch up" with "real" 
feminist issues. 

Those of us in dominar.t 
nations must begin to recogrdze 
the extent to which we partici- 
pate in an unjust global power 
structure and how we collude in 
perpetuating die struggles present 
in less powerful countries, bear- 
ing in mind that degrees of non- 
action equate with degrees of 
collusion. A close-at-hand 
indicator might be had from 
looking at die relative status of 
minority edinic groups within our 
own societies. 

We need to widen our 
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agendas for feminism to include a 
genuine struggle to alleviate all 
die oppression facing women 
globally, beginning with those we 
ourselves participate in exerting. 

In contemplating "what 
next?", it seems that any future 
semanar or conference needs to 
use as a starting point the above 
implications brought out in the 
Montreal seminar. We should 
come togedier again, not to 
explain repeatedly our varying 
experiences and perspectives, but 
to move forward to work out 
realistic strategies for dealing 
with root caust > of women's 
oppression. It is significant that 
some 60 percent of the women at 
die Montreal seminar were from 
"developed" countries (about 50 
percent from Nortii America 
alone). We had die opportunity 
to hear what women from many 
other parts of die world had to 
tell us. The onus is upon us to 
listen and act with genuine soli- 
darity, and as educators we must 
work out togedier what these 
messages mean for both our 
professional and our personal 
lives. ■ 

NIACE 

19B De Montfort St. 
Leicester LEI 7GE 
UK 
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Women in the Third World: A 
Directory of Resources 
edited by Thomas P. Fenton & 
Mary J. Heffron, Orbis Books, 
1987, 141pp. 

Annotated listings of resources 
on women's struggles in the 
Third World. Organized 
according to classifications- 
organizations, books, 
periodicals, pamphlets and 
articles, and audiovisuals. 
Cost: US$9.«5 

Available from: Orbis Books, 
Maryknoll, New York 10545, 
USA. 
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WOMEN IN THE 
THIRD WORLD 




It's Our Move Now: A 
Community Action Guide to 
the United Nations Forward- 
Looking Strategies for the 
Advancement of Women 
International Women's Tribune 
Centre, 1987, 120pp. 
Designed to help women's 
groups better understand and 
use the Nairobi Forward- 
Looking Strategies for the 
Advancement of Women. A 
basis for campaigns and 
strategies. 

Cost: free to womeh and 
women's groups in the Third 
World, or for US$6.00 
Available from: IWTC, 777 
United Nations Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. 10017, USA. 



Creating Alternatives: Women 
and Work 

Society for Participatory 
Research in Asia, 1987, 24pp. 
Report of a workshop 
convened in Bangladesh during 
December 1986 to evaluate 
Oxfam America supported 
women's projects in India and 
Bangladesh. Projects are 
described briefly and the 
analysis and collective 
reflections of workshop 
participants are provided. 
Available from: PRIA, 45 
Sainik Farm, Khanpur, New 
Delhi 110062, INDIA. 
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Series: Women's Participation 
in Development, Didactic 
Bulletins 1-3 

UNICEF and die Society for 
Participatory Research in Asia, 
27pp. each. 

Each booklet addresses a 
different theme including: how 
to organize women's groups, 
how to communicate 
effectively with grassroots 
women and how to conduct 
participatory research among 
women. 

Available from: PRIA, 45 
Sainik Farm, Khanpur, Nc 
o Oclhi 110062, INDIA. 
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An Evaluation Guide For 
Women's Groups 
Women's Research Centre, 
1986. 72pp. 

An alternative approach to 
evaluation. This "participant 
focussed" process malces it 
possible for women's groups to 
face evaluation with more 
knowledge, more confidence, 
and with a better chance of 
being respected participants in 
the evaluation process. 
Cost: Cdn$4.20 women's 
groups; Cdn$7.00 others. 
Available from: WRC, 1666 
West Broadway, Vancouver, 
B.C., V6J 1X6, CANADA. 
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ACTION RESEARCH 
FOR WOMENS GROUPS 



Action Research For Women's 
Groups 

Women's Research Centre, 
1987, 76pp. 
A series of six papers 
outlining ?il stages of the 
research process from the 
decision to do research to 
final report writing and the 
use of research results. Cost: 
Cdn$2.70 women's groups; 
Cdn$4.50 others. 
Available from: WRC, 1666 
West Broadway, Vancouver, 
B.C., V6J 1X6, CANADA. 



Doing Participatory Research: 
A Feminist Approach 

by Pat Maguire, 1987, 305 '>p. 
Provides an introduction ti 
and critique of participatory 
research from a feminist 
perspective. Uses a 
participatory research project 
with battered women in New 
Mexico as a case smdy. 
Cost: US$8.80 
Available from: Center for 
International Education, Hills 
House South, University of 
Massachusetts, Amherst, Mass. 
01003, U.S.A. 




Women's Kit 

Participatory Research Group, 
1987. 

For use in English as a 
Second Language and literacy 
classes. Nine booklets 
describe many everyday issues 
in women's lives and provide 
stimulating material based on 
popular education materials 
from women's groups in the 
Third World. Cost: Individuals 
Cdn$2S, Instimtions Cdn$40 
(plus postage and handling). 
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free to Third World women's 
and popular education groups. 
AvaUable from: PRO, 309-229 
College St., Toronto, Ontario, 
M5T 1R4, CANADA. 
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Voices Rising is the central network- 
ing tool of tlie ICAE Women's Program, 
and aims to: promote the sharing of ex- 
periences, provide a forum for discussion 
and debate of key issues for women, share 
infornjation on useful resources, and foster 
the development of a feminist practice in 
popular education which makes connec- 
tions between broad social struggles and 
the personal issues and oppression women 
face daily. 

We welcome letters or short articles 
on your work and experiences. Through 
your contributions and involvement we can- 
deepen our understanding and develop 
more effective strategies for action. 



The ICAE Womi n*s Program links 
educators and orgaiuzers in different 
regions of the world who are working to 
develop education as a tool for social 
change and the empowerment of women. 

The International Council for Adult 
Education (ICAE) is an international non- 
goveiiunental organization with national 
member associations in over 90 countries, 
and networks in t variety of areas, includ- 
ing: peace, literacy, community health and 
popular education, workers* education, and 
participatory research, as well as the 
Women's Program. All networks are 
decentralized and coordinated by in- 



dividuals and groups in different regions of 
the world. 

The Women's Program is coordinated 
from Canada by the Participatory Research 
Group (PRG) working in collaboration 
with key contacts from various regions. 
PRG is a popular education and research 
collective. At present we are working 
primarily around Native Canadian and 
women's issues. PRG is also active in an 
international participatory research and 
popular education network. 

The following agencies have provided 
ongoing fmancial support to the Women's 
Program: CIDA; SIDA; NOVEB; and 
FINNEDA. 



Editorial 



The articles in this issue of Voices Rising 
are linked by a common thread of concern 
with educational and organizational methodol- 
ogy. This is a broad theme, but one richly il- 
lustrated by the experiences of women 
txlucators whose accounts we've gathered 
here. The different political and social con- 
texts in which they are working raise a variety 
of questions and challenges for the develop- 
ment of appropriate educational approaches. 
Yet there is also a surprising similarity in the 
kinds of issues they are grappling with and the 
lessons they have learned. 

The growing body of experience and 
methodology being generated by women ac- 
tivists and popular educators all over the globe 
confirms that education for women (or for 
anyone for that matter) is not an abstract 
process. It is one that reaches to the very roots 
of women's lives. Education cannot be 
separated from the question of how women 
survive, how they organize their lives and take 
care of their families. Any attempt to develop 
education programs with and for women must 
therefore address the issues of women's 
everyday lives-the production of food or com- 
modities for income, and the building of com- 
munication skills for the assertion of practical 
demands. A number of the articles in this 
issue show how responding to women's basic 
concerns was essential to tlie process of or- 
ganizing. 

The two lead articles-interviews with 
women from the Grcgoria Apaza Centre in 
Bolivia and the Goodwill Literacy Program in 
inner-city Seattle in the United Slates-trace 
the problems that were encountered in ttie 
process of developing their respective educa- 
tion programs. They share with us the lessons 
and insights of their experience. 

O 
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The interview with Maria Renee 
Bejarano from the Gregoria Apaza Centre res- 
tates m^ny of the issues addressed in the last 
isssue of Voices Rising"]hQ difficulty of the 
transition from a small, mutually-supportive 
working group to a larger more structured or- 
ganization with a division of responsibility 
and labour. The challenge is to grow, but 
without losing mutual support and caring 
amoi)gst workers, democratic participation in 
decision-making and coherence of the 
program. The Gregoria Apaza experience also 
reinforces the necessity of developing practi- 
cally useful skills as an integral component of 
any program with women. The value of learn- 
ing to read and write or to understand social 
relations is undercut if women are not able to 
survive. 

One important theme in the discussion 
with Mallory Clarke concerns the training of 
literacy tutors. In an urban US context, volun- 
teer tutors are generally white and middle 
class, while learners come mainly from the 
black working class. The challenge here is to 
push the tutors to examine their own attitudes 
around race and class. Otherwise, we will find 
the learning situation reproducing the very 
relations of social subordination which the 
literacy program is aimed at redressing. 
Mallory's postcript to the interview adds a 
new dimension. With the hindsight of several 
months she acknowledges that the program 
did not adequately recognise the creativity and 
capacity of the tutors themselves to learn 
through the process of teaching. 

Participatory research (PR) as a 
methodological approach to working with 
women is also explored in this Voices Rising. 
A report from the Women's Studies and 
Resource Centre in the Philippines describes 
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the effectiveness of a participatory inves- 
tigation of grassroots women's social 
conditions. It provided the basic informa 
tion for planning an education program, 
and developed skills amongst the par- 
ticipants in mathematics, communica- 
tion, evaluation and confidence. At the 
, same time it deepened knowledge and 
consciousness about the political and so- 
cial context. Another article, a review of 
Pat McGuire's boo\ on feminism and 
participatory research, reinforces the 
value of PR as an educational practice 
with women. 

The use of women's life-stories as 
an educational tool appears in several of 
the a tides. In the literacy work that 
Mallory describes, the stories of learners 
are recorded and then used as reading 
and discussion material. A similar 
process is employed by the Gregoria 
Apaza Centre in radio programs and 
booklets based on the testimonies of in- 
digenous women who have migrated to 
the cities of Bolivia. The review of 
Straight Stitching describes a play based 
on the lives of women garment workers 
in Toronto. Life histories 
were central to a number 
of the workshops in the 
Caribbean women's semi- 
nar, "Making History 
Making Change," written 
up in the latest issue of 
Woman Speak. This is 
obviously an important 
and effective educational 
approach to women's 
learning. 

The social divisions 
of race and ethnicity are a 
pervasive and persistent 
theme in many of the ar- 
ticles, for inslance those 
on educational work with 
indigenous 
women in 
Bolivia, "il- 
literate" blacks 
in urban United 
Stales, Carib- 
bean working 
women and im- 
migrant garment 
workers in 
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Canada. Although not discussed 
directly and comprehensively here, these 
examples show just how profoundly race 
and ethnic divisions intertwuie with class 
to structure the possibilities for women's 
lives all over the world. As educators 
we are constantly challenged to And 
ways of deepening our understanding of 
this issue and improving the effective- 
ness of our practice in addressing it. 

Both of the two main articles are 
based on interviews we conducted at the 
Montreal seminar. We're pleased to be 
still reaping the benefits of that face-to- 
face contact with those who attended, 
sharing their experiences and the value 
of the lessons they have learned. We 
hope this will prompt some of you to 
write about your programs, telling us 
why you came to organize in a particular 
way, and how you are managing the is- 
sues and contradictions in your work. U 





International 
Literacy Year 

1990 has been proclaimed "Inter- 
national Literacy Year" by the United 
Nations. In response tlie ICAE has in- 
itiated an international task fotce on 
literacy to involve non-go vemmenlal or- 
ganizations and grassroots literacy 
workers in building the momentum for 
1990 as a "people's year." 

Women have a central contribu- 
tion to make to International Literacy 
Year. The Women's Program is plan- 
ning to publish a Special Issue of Voices 
Rising on literacy in October/November 
1989 to bring to the ICAE World As- 
s<5mbly in January 1990. The theme of 
the world meeting of adult educators is 
"Literacy, Popular Education and 
Democracy." 

What are the issues concerning 
women in literacy in your region? What 
is a feminist perspective on literacy? 
Does lit;5racy open more doors for men 
than for women in our societies-and 
why? How can literacy programs be 
made more responsive to women's lives 
and needs? What are the issues and 
plans ttiat we, as women, would like In- 
ternational Literacy Year to take up? Let 
us know your ideas. 11 



Update 
on the 
Women's 
Program 

The last few months kive been a busy 
aiid productive time for the Women's 
Program. There's lots to keep us oc- 
cupied with our regular work of keeping 
up with correspondence, moving forward 
with different projects and raising 
enough funds to keep going-made more 
difficult by what seems to be a shift 
away from support to international 
women's networks now that tt^e UN 
Decade is over. We have also been work- 
ing on preparations for a small meeting 
of women and groups in our network 
from Laiin America, Afirica, North 
America, Europe, Asia and the Middle 
East. The meeting was organized jointly 
with the Women's Netwcvk of the Latin 
American Council for Adult Education, 
and took place in October in Quito, 
Ecuador. Besides learning about 
popular education and women's organiz- 
ing in Ecuador, we focussed on setting 
priorities for the Women's Program, 
through to the next IC AE General As- 
sembly in January 1990 in Thailand. 

The next issue of Voices Rising 
will highlight the different questions 
raised in Quito. We discussed women's 
leadership in adult education at local, na- 
tional and international levels, and the 
role of netwoiidng programs in support- 
ing women's efforts in leadership and or- 
ganizational development But for this 
edition we wanted to share briefly some 
of the outcomes of the meeting: 

Clearer Accountability of 
ttie Program to Its Primary 
Constituency 

The Women's Program has grov^n 
rapidly in the last few years, and we real* 
ized that it's now essential to consolidate 
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our mandate as an international networic 
of grassroots educators and groups, and 
ensure the active involvement of this con- 
stituency in the leadership and work of 
the Program* The participants at the 
Quito meeting stressed that the 
Program's agenda must be more clearly 
linked to the concerns and priorities iden- 
tified by groups with a Arm and active 
local base in the different regions. As 
one step in this process, we are undertak- 
ing an organizational review to clarify 
the Program's decision-making process, 
and accountability to our constituency 
and to the International Council for 
Adult Education* In the interim we have 
established an advisory committee of our 
key regional contacts* 

Advocacy-Promoting ttie 
Role of Women in ttielCAE 

Participants felt strongly that the 
ICAE must take measures to increase the 
representation of women in its structures 
and ensure that gender issues are high- 
lighted in all program areas. A recom- 
mendation from the Quito meeting 
requests that the ICAE Executive estab- 
lish an international Task Force to 
develop a Women*s Action Plan, with 
one concrete goal being a significant in- 
crease in the percentage of women on the 
ICAE Executive starting with the 1990 
election* While this must be done in 
close collaboration with the Women*s 
Program, the participants stressed that 
the commitment and action be based in 
the Executive committee. 

Emerging Theme Issues 

During our time together we 
focused on two important challenges 
facing grassroots groups: a) leadership 
development in the context of building 
democratic organizations; and b) trends 
and concerns related to funding for 
women^s groups and education. Par- 
ticipants felt that the Women^s Program 
should play a role in facilitating discus- 
sion and action on these issues, and we 
established a working committee to con- 
centrate on this. A Hrst step will be the 
production and distribution of a case 
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Study from Jamaica documenting the ex^ 
periences of the Sistren Theatre Collec- 
tive as they have dealt with the 
contradictions and challenges of working 
as an independent women *s collective* 

Solidarity Action for Women 

Participants agreed that more con- 
sistent and coordinated action was re- 
quired to bring to life the ongoing 
priority of ''solidarity'' within the 
Program's mandate. In the short-term 
the Women's Program will promote 
specific support and actions for Women 
in Prisons* You'll fmd a flrst leaflet on 
the situation of women in prison in SouLh 
Africa included in this Voices Rising. 
Starting next issue, we'll include a 
regular page where we can share informa- 
tion and make calls for action in support 
of women popular educators who have 
faced repression for their efforts at or- 
ganizing on behalf of women for 
democracy, peace and justice. 

Strengttiening Regional Net- 
works and Links between 
Regions 

Besides endorsement of the next 
stages of work for the Women's 
Program, our time together in Quito also 
allowed participants the time to clarify 
regional plans, and begin to discuss pos- 
sible joint projects between the different 
regional networks. While each region is 
anxious to strengthen its contacts with 
grassroots eduaitoi^, the meeting noted 
that links to progressive populai educa- 
tion in North America and Europe con- 
tinue to be one of our weakest links. 
What more can we do to more effective- 
ly involve grassroots women's groups in 
the "North" in the network? 

The meeting was a landmark for 
the Women's Program, and it will no 
doubt take us some time to sort through 
all the different implications. The next 
Voices Rising will explore the issues 
more thoroughly. In the meantime, we 
would really welcome your input into 
this process. Write us wit^t your ideas, 
responses and questions. □ 
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Issues in Literacy in 
the Urban U.S. 

An Interview With Mallory Clarke 

Mallory Clarke works for the Goodwill Literacy Project in central Seattle, 
on the West Coast of the United States. The Goodwill Literacy Project is 
aimed at learners who read at or up to the equivalent of a grade four level The 
main form of tutoring is on a one-to-one basis using volunteers. The project is 
also developing a small group format for future literacy teaching Jor which 
Mallory was specifically hired. There are about 60 students and a small over- 
extended staff of four who concentrate on different aspects of the program's 
coordination. 

During the seminar on The Feminist Challenge to Popular Education in 
Montreal last year, Jenny Horsman for Voices Rising asked Mallory about 
her work with the Goodwill Literacy Project. 



Who are the students in the program? 

Our students are primarily the lower 
strata of the working class. I think they 
are three-quarters black, and about half 
of them are unemploycd-which is 
surprising to me, that that many have 
jobs. But then the kinds of jobs they 
have are car-washers, baggers in grocery 
stores, waiters, waitresses, that sort of 
thing. We have some semi-street people 
in the program. There are a few more 
men than women. None of them read 
above a grade four level. There are a 
few people who never went to school at 
all. Most of the others dropped out in 
elementary school in order to work or be- 
cause of family problems. 

The project is not supposed to be 
taking developmentally-disabled or 
severely language-disabled people, but 
there really isn't another place for tliem 
to go. So far we have only been able to 
say no to people who are non-readers be- 
cause they are recovering from strokes 
for example. We*re also not supposed to 
be taking English as a Second Language 
(ESL) students, unless they communicate 
fairly well in the English language, be- 



cause we haven't trained our tutors in 
this. But we do, we can't say no. 

So we are talking about people 
who really have a hard time speaking up, 
people who have very low self- 
confidence, a self-image that is very 
restricted. Weareal'^*. talking about 
worldly wise, dedicated hard workers. 

Could you describe the learners^ cant' 
munity a little? 

Seattle is interesting in that we don't 
have the sort of centre ghetto that other 
cities our size have. Prior to the Second 
World War, the black community in the 
city was highly integrated into tlie Ufe of 
the town. The newspaper was owned by 




a black man-not the black newsp^r, 
but the newspaper. The black com- 
munity at that time was mostly middle 
class; the neighbourhoods were in* 
tegiated even though there was a lot of 
violence against people who moved into 
the richer neighboiu'hoods. It*s not as if 
there was no racism, it's just that it had a 
different quality than it had in other 
cities. 

Then after the war there was a 
larger influx of working-class black 
people, for example a lot of single 
women who worked as domestics. The 
relations between whites and blacks be- 
came economically more like they are in 
other cities. 

The black folks in oiu* community 
tend to be more homogenous than in 
other communities, and tend to have a bit 
more of the resources that are not avail- 
able in otlier cities. For example, we 
don't have giant areas of tenement build- 
ings, even though there are certainly 
areas of town where the housing is very 
run down, very poor and where it's 
primarily black, although there are other 
minorities and poor whites as well. 

Who are the tutors in the program? 

The tutors are mostly white, and, as in 
most mainstream literacy programs, are 
middle class. But at the same time, we 
don't want to fall into the pattern of fair- 
ly wealthy, older white ladies helping out 
the poon 

How do you select your tutors? 

We do a lot of screening and the screen- 
ing process for tutors very carefully ad- 
dresses the issues of race and ciass. The 
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first layer of screening the potential 
tutors do on their own. We bring them to 
an orientation. We teU them about our 
program and its history, and using actual 
examples, we have a discussion about 
what paternalism is and about the times 
that all of us have participated in that 

We also have a discussion of an ar- 
ticle we send out before the orientation. 
We choose a subject that can give people 
a chance to talk about the relationship be- 
tween literacy and poverty. We always 
get people who say, just can't imagine 
what it's like not to be able to read."* 
We'd like to say» "If you can't imagine 
iU go home, we're not interested in you."* 
But this type of reacdon is so universal 
that if we were to do that we would have 
absolutely no tutors. So we say, ''Well, 
imagine it, figure it out, because this is 
something you need to do in order to be 
a reasonable tuUM'.'* We give them a 
chance to talk about the relationship be- 
tween poverty and illiteracy. We inter- 
view each potential tutor individually. If 
they don't see that there is a dual relation- 
ship, that it is not illiteracy that causes 
poverty, that illiteracy and poverty are 
not merely a cycle that one can break out 
of; if they persist in thinking illiteracy 
and poverty are individual problems, and 
don't demonstrate any capacity for 
seeing the issue more broadly, then we 
tell them about other programs that will 
be more appropriate for them. If we 
don't think they should be in contact 
with a non-reader, wo tell them so. We 
say, "We think you should learn to play 
the piano." Or, "How would you like to 
stuflf envelopes for us so that our student 
volunteers can do something more in- 
tegral to the program." 

So we end up with a group of 
volunteers who have a political orienta- 
tion or the potential for a political orienta- 
tion. They are required to attend a 
workshop for about fifteen hours. It's 
not like we tell them exactly what we 
want them to think when they get out. 
We treat the tutors the same way we treat 
the students-they get to develop some of 
this on their own. But we do have 
criteria for them that we don't for the stu- 
dents. We think that there are certain 
things that they have to have absorbed in 
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order to be a tutor. After all, we are pusli- 
ing the tutors on the students. We want 
to have some control over that 

One ^ the things we talk about ex- 
plicitly in the orientation and in the 
woikshop is the question of race, how 
that's related to poverty, and how, there- 
fore, it's related to literacy. Also we've 
done a fairly good screening so that we 




don't usually have to deal with the Issue 
of racism in terms of mistakes tutors 
have made, at least that we know of. 
That's one of the things that scares us 
about tutoring. We have a good sense of 
what goes on in the tutoring sessions, 
and we get the summation of the tutors 
and the students. But because of the 
kind of people the students are, they are 
not likely to sit down and talk to black 
folks, let alone me for example, about 
the racism of the tutors. But our best 
guess is that it's not a major problem. 

One of the most exciting aspects 
of the program is the transformation that 
happens to the volunteers in their contact 
with the students. The kind of transfor- 
mation that happens with their ideas is 
very exciting. The bond that grows up 
between the two, the kind of reachmg 
across gaps of race and of class mostly, 
it's so genuinely human, it's so politiciz- 
ing to the tutors. We still think ttiat tliis 
is very valuable. 

What educatbnal approach do you try 
to develop for the tutors? 



Well, besides the overall orientation to 
what literacy is in our society, and what 
it is not (eg. literacy does not lead to 
employment), we give them a series of 
teaching methods that are all useful and 
stem firom the idea of language ex- 
perience. Thisisthectosestthingtoa 
student-centred learning approach that 
we can get to in a one-to-one situation- 
given that we don't have total control 
over what the tutors are actually going to 
be saying. We encourage the tutors to 
have the bulk of the written materials in 
the student's own language in the begin- 
ning stages. 

There are a whole lot of methods 
you can use to teach the skills of reading 
and comprehension. Understanding what 
is read, evaluating what is read, being 
angry at what is read, etc. We think that 
the methodology is the weakest link in 
our tu tor-training right now. Part of it is 
that we are dealing with volunteer tutors 
rather than with staff. But we also don't 
feel that the comprehension part of our 
training has enough meat in it The 
tutors are not really grasping the oppor- 
tunities for teaching literacy creatively. 

This was brought home to me by 
the following incident. One of the tutors 
came to me and said, "I'm not sure if I 
want to continue to tutor; my student 
isn't learning. We have been drilling the 
rules of reading for a year, and he hasn't 
learned anything yet." I immediately 
called up the student. We had a long 
talk, and it actually wasn't as bad as the 
tutor had described The student had en- 
joyed some of the things that they had 
done, and they had in fact done more 
than just drill in rules. 

But it turned out that this 
gentleman was an incredible story teller, 
an artist He has an amazing history of 
being educated in rural Alabama chools. 
And after hearing that story I caught his 
tutor in the hall and said: "Get this guy's 
story down on paper! " She did, and we 
were Uien able to use it as a way to get 
the tutors to go more deeply into lan- 
guage experience techniques. This guy's 
story about his school and his blind 
teachers, his wood stove and his having 
to go fetch lunch for the principal during 
the lunch break-all of those things were 
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so vividly expressed that it really moved 
a lot of tutors inio using the language ex- 
perience tec!mique. W>^ said, here is this 
story, we want you to participate in the 
creation of a book. V/e neeu uif. lan- 
guage experience stories from your stu- 
dents too* 



How do you assess the tutors? 

This is one of the major dif ferciices be- 
tween us and the mainstream programs, 
structurally. The tutoring pairs work in 
the Centre. This means also that we are 
in constant contact with the students. 
We are always able to catch them in the 
halls and say, '^So, how's it going? What 
does it feel like? How*s your tutor?"* 

After every SO hours of tutoring 
time the students come in for an assess- 
ment We see this as a test of their tutor 
and of us rather than a test of !he stu- 
dents. And it*s very exciting-because 
it*s also a time to evaluate. A student 
will say, "These are the things that we do 
that I like. Theseare the things that we 
dothatIdon*tlike. These are the things 
that Tve learned." 

WeVe very interested in account- 
ability. A lot of the mainstream 
programs that do one-to-one tutoring are 
so fearful of saying anything negative to 
their tutors that they do not find out if 
anybody's learning anything. And of 
course there are different criteria for 
learning "anything.** What is **any- 
thing"? Rather than changing grade 
levels, our biggest concern is that the 
goals the students set are being met. 
Tliat's what the assessmer.ts are based 
on. We check on the short-term goals: 
*' You said you were interested in getting 
a driver's license, do you still want that?'* 
And, ** Are you ma ing progress toward 
that? Or do you have it?** We also 
check on the long-term goals: ** You want 
to be able to read to your children. Do 
you feel that you've made any gains on 
that? 

The lest we give is one that invol- 
ves recognizing words out of context to 
help us get an idea of grade levels. 
There is also a comprehension test which 
is more of a conversation starter than a 



test But it does give us some indication 
of comprehension and reading. That 
way we can get a sense of the things that 
the tutors are doing and whether they 
bear any relationship to gaining literacy 
skills. 

Accountability is something most 
literacy programs do not want to deal 
with. But, we think it's a disservice to 
the student not to ask whether the 
methods that we are using actually in- 
crease literacy skills. We see literacy stu 
dents in other programs go for years 
without ever gaining any literacy skills. 

We find that there is never any 
grade level change in the first SO hour as- 
sessment we do. We don't expect it 
The national figure is one grade for 
every 100 hours, but we're not going to 
judge anyone by that« We do see that in 
almost every case the students are very 
pleased with the program, because of the 
amount of self-confidence 
they have gained. They 
feel more prepared to 
tackle the prGA)lemsin 
their lives, problems they 
can't solve with their 
literacy skills but which 



they can solve with other kinds of skills. 
They seem to be better able to access 
those capacities in themselves, even after 
50 hours of contact with the program. 

How do you see the program develop- 
ing? 

We want to increase the amount of time 
that the students can participate in the 
program. We're looking at two ways of 
doing that One is that we've got a mar- 
velous grant for students to set up a com- 
puter centre. lYie students have been 
asking for this. Hopefully within the 
next couple of weeks we'U actually have 
the computers in place and begin to find 
public domain leamir^ programs for our 
students so that outside of their ses- 
sions they can come in and spend time 
using the computers. That also makes 
them compute literate. 





We'd like to develop a taped book 
library. Our tutors will never be able to 
give up m(xe than the four hours we re- 
quire, but with taped books students can 
practice reading along with the written 
text for as long as they wish. 

Another aspect of the project that 
we'd like to inoprove is the suitability 
and relevance of materials to the lives of 
the learners. We niake sure that the 
materials that are available are multi-ra- 
cial with a heavy emphasis on the black 
community. We have a section in our 
library solely on black history, another 
section on blank literature and poetry, 
even though that's not the only place 
youMl find stories about black people. 
We're hoping to get some mat^als from 
South Africa. Even though the language 
is very different, it's at a reading level 
that I think would still be accessible. I 
think we could get over the vocabulary 
differences. 

But we don't have the same sort of 
materials for Native Americans, or for 
Asians. Nor do we have enough 
materials on women. We have searched 
and searched. We have a whole series of 
books written between levels one and 
four about the lives of women. Some of 
them are really great, some of them are 
medium. Our major complaint is that so 
much of the material ends well. And that 
just doesn't represent reality. I'd rather 
have them not end and then have the 
tutors and the students discuss it. 

But of all the improvements we 
want to make, our major concern for the 
next year will be developing small group 
classes. We hope to make group teach- 
ing the focus of the program without 
losing the wonderful one-to-one tutoring 
pairs. 

How is the program addressing the 
concern about women? Have you 
considered having separate women's 
groups? 

We had thought that one of the first 
groups would be an all-woman group, 
but we face logistical problems. We're 
going to have to group students in tenns 
of skill level, and at present it is not 
feasible to separate by gender as well. If 




we had a pool of 100 students we probab- 
ly could find enough women for a 
separate group. But the students don't 
come to us like that, they come two or 
three a week. 

All of the people that work in the 
program, except the receptionist, are 
women and we all come from a back- 
ground of identifying women's issues 
separately from other issues. So that's 
our perspective, but because anti-racism 
is such a clear focus among all four of us 



as well, it hasn't been our number one 
priority to separate women ouL And 
women have not asked to be separated 
out We cleariy have a concerned focus: 
we will make sure to the best of our 
ability, to the best of the worid's ability, 
to provide materials about women and 
and will group women as they ask us to. 
The black women in the program, the 
tutors, students, and staff, are going to 
b^ve a poetry reading evening together. 
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What are the key issues you worry 
about? 

The first response, not from me but from 
the rest of the group, is the question of 
political acuon as it's associated with 
literacy. The workers in the project 
come out of the Paolo Freire tradition, 
not necessarily in our lives but in our 
study. For the others the program repre- 
sents the need to be involved in com- 
munity activity and community action. 
They would identify the problem as the 
fact that this community action is not 
happening. Tm sure this is a concern of 
literacy programs all over the developed 
world. 

I personally don't feel that the ab- 
sence of community action is a problem. 
We are not in a revolutionary period. 
The times that the literacy programs are 
deeply involved in social or political 
movements are times when there is 
society-wide upheaval. Literacy 
programs do not create social move- 
ments. Literacy programs can be at- 
tached to social upheaval... as it arises 
unevenly in society. In our particular 
city we don't have that sort of grassroots 
movement going on, partly because of 
the kind of city t^iat this is. The social 
movement we do have has to do with the 
electoral campaign around Jesse Jackson 
and the Rainbow Coalition, and off and 
on with the solidarity movement, with 
Nicaragua and against apartheid. Our 
students though are not involved in 
these. Were they to have their own 
movement it would be about different 
things. They are very interested in anti- 
apartheid, in Nicaragua, and in a whole 
host of issues. Their experience exposes 
the lies for them- they don't have wool 
over their eyes-so with any of those is- 
sues that you might raise, they are very 
receptive and very interested and ask 
very intelligent quesdons. But it docsn*t 
mean that th^y are going to put their 
lives into those movements. They're 
going to go home and take care of the 
kids. And they're going to continue look- 
ing for jobs. They're going to continue 
battling welfare. There may be a time 
when thesC' very same people are in- 



volved in social issues, but the issues 
will be different than they are now. 

But I don't see the lack of com- 
munity action as such a problem. I 
mean, I'm involved in literacy work be- 
cause I love reading and I love to watch 
people learn, not because 1 think that at 
this point in time it*s a key to social 
revolution. For that I'm involved in the 
solidarity movement. I'm actually very 
happy with literacy work. The program I 
work in is calm, constructive, progres- 
sive, supportive. The students love the 
program; the tutors love the program. 
Though of course there are too many 
things to do. 



POSTSCRIPT: We recently received a 
letter from Mallory: 

Thanks for sending me a copy of the in- 
terview Jenny and I recorded last Oc- 
tober. Rereading it was very instructive. 
^ can see how ver* far we've come in a 
yeiu'. For examole tlie group classes are 
Hrmly in place wiih live scheduled to 
start (o^ restart) the last week in Septem- 
ber. They've so upped the level of com- 
munity spirit, student involvement and 
general excitement, we can't imagine the 
school without them. TTte computer 
centre lias two Apples and a Macintosh, 
plus a great library of review programs. 
Somebody is always in there, laughing or 
studiously staring into the screens. We 
recently purchased rolling tables so that 
the computers can be taken to classes 
and the training sessions. The tape 
ilibrary fills two cardboard boxes and is 
^ till growing. The advisory council has 
gained student members and several stu- 
dents lead or co-lead sub-committees. 



But probably the biggest change is 
the most subtle. Reading the interview a 
year later, I can detect a heavy mistrust 
of volunteers on my part. We knew that 
about ourselves and even joked about it 
at our own expense. We knew that we 
couldn't use a traditional model of tutor 
training to produce a team of pq)ular 
educators (based on the hope that people 
will "get" student empowerment if you 
repeat it often enough.) At least we 
knew we weren't doing it But it took a 
year to recognize that mistrust as a flaw 
in our theoretical perspective and to 
change it Now our trainings reflect an 
increased respect for tutors. The train- 
ings I have designed since '85 have in- 
creasingly given tutors more theory and 
general methodology and fewer direc- 
tives and workbooks. At least I recog- 
nized tliat volunteers are an intelligent 
and crentive bunch and are capable of 
designing great lessons to fit their par- 
ticular' students, if given sufficient infor- 
mation. 

The changes in the last year show 
a qualitative maturation of all of us in the 
program. We are moving away from a 
somewhat fearful control and toward 
more pardcipation and input. We aren't 
doing this iot moral reasons but in order 
to increase the quantity of creativity that 
is brought to bear on literacy learning 
and 0 increase the level of empower- 
me u How can unempowered tutors em- 
power students? This sort of change is a 
long process, something we have to be 
very llioughtful about. We don't want to 
abandon the tutors to their own devices 
nor pretend we have nothing to say about 
about teaching or learning. We do want 
to bring our practice more in line with 
our theory. 

So thanks again for Ihe copy of the 
interview. It was a great insight 

Sincerely, 

Mallory Clarke 



Goodwill Literacy Project 
1700 Lane 
Seattle, WA 98144 
USA 
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Building a Women's Centre: 




An Interview with 
Maria Renee Bejarano 
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Ttie Gregoria 
Apaza Centre for 
ttie Pronnotion of 
Wonnen 




. Nile Barron Acha 



Maria Renee Bejarano works 
with the Gregoria Apaza 
Centre for the Promotion of Women, 
in La Paz, Bolivia. During the semi- 
nu^ on ''The Feminist Challenge to 
Adit Education" in Montreal last 
year, Lynda Yanz and Marie Lorenzo 
talked to Maria Renee for 
Voices Rising. 



How did the Gregoria Apaza Centre 
begin? 

It was formed aroiind 1983 by a group of 
three women who were active in one of 
the progressive parties. One of their 
goals in starting the centre was to have 
continuity in their work. This was 
during a democratic period in Bolivia 
when political work was open, but there 
could suddenly be a military takeover 
and work would have to be done in a 
clandestine way. 

This progressive party iiad a 
women's section, women working politi- 



cally with women. But there began to ba 
limitations to women's work in the party. 
The women's section was controversial. 
The leaders had the traditional left view 
of women's role in politics, and didn't 
see women* s organizing as relevant. 
What for? They didn't take women 
seriousiy, so women's struggle within 
the party was hard. 

This attitude towards women was 
another reason for creating the centre, 
and the third reason was the crisis in the 
party that led to its division into factions. 
The women decided to seek political in- 
dependence and the Gregoria Apaza 
Centre was bom. 

Why was it called Gregoria Apaza? 

Gregoria Apaza was an Aymara, a 
peasant leader, who fought wi:h her 
people against the Spanish conquerors. 
Before the arrival of the Spanish, Bolivia 
was mainly populated by two indigenous 
peoples, the Quechuas and tiie Aymaras. 
Most of the political work done by the 
three founders of the centre was with 
peasant women of Ayinara origin. So 



the name of Gregoria Apaza meant a lot 
to them and it was a reference point for 
their identity. 

What were the goals of the centre? 

To build a non-government organization 
working with women, which would 
strengllien the women's movement The 
centre was one of the first women's in- 
stitutions to define woric principles of ad- 
dressing the gender issue, the class issue 
and the ethnic issue. This was important 
because previous work with women, by 
poliUcal parties or non-government or- 
ganizations, had always been based on 
one of the^e principles, for instance the 
class issue, but without addressing the 
gender or the ethnic issue. The Aymara 
and Qucchua peoples, were seen as 
folklore-the little Indian with the llama 
(the animal they tend in the mountains) 
and the traditional alpaca woolen cloth- 
ing. Although you can see Indian 
peoples everywhere in the cities, they are 
not recognized as cultures that have sur- 
vived centuries of colonization, that have 
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Bolivia, like so many Latin American countries, has a context of political in- 
stability and violence. For example, I am 30 years old and I have seldom 
seen democracies. I have grown used to living in the midst of war. In 1980, 
when I m\s a leader in the student movement, I was talking in a meeting and a 
grenade was thrown into the room. This was during the period when the 
Popular Democratic Unity Front vUDP), had won presidential elections which 
had been forced on the dictatorship by popular struggle. Then, in order to 
prevent the elected president from taking over the government, the military 
took power and violent repression ensued. However, two years later, in 1982, 
internal and international pressure-the latter mostly due to the military's invol- 
vement in drug trafficking-forced them to allow the UDP to take the govern- 
ment 

At that time I shared in the euphoria of the people and the celebrations 
in the streets. But hope soon vanished. The UDP government did not respond 
to the popular classes who had struggled and shed their blood to put them into 
power. The pq)ular struggle then turned against the UDP, new elections were 
called within a year, and a centre-right coalition led by a former dictator won. 

So, like other parts of Latin America and countries such as the Philip- 
pines, imperialism first imposed many years of dictatcmhip. Now imperi^dism 
allows the form to be democratic, but it is a totally ccmtrolled and restricted 
democracy. 

At the same time, the economic situation has been worsening, there is 
more and more unemployment, more and more illiteracy, more and more 
poverty. People are desperate. It is a time bomb but no one knows when and 
how it is going to explode, and what will be its expression. It is within this 
context that we have to develop our w(vk with women. 



their own ideology and a particular way 
of ordering the world. 

What work did the centre do at first? 

The beginnings were dedicated to estab- 
lishing the group, finding an office and 
trying to get funds for an office and for 
salaries. The founders thought the centre 
could not go ahead on a voluntary basis, 
since they had families and they had to 
survive. This work took a lot of time. 

Then they began literacy projects 
with women's groups. Many women par- 
ticipated, because women in Bolivia 
have few opportunities to learn to read 
and write, especially in the countryside. 
This literacy work helped to strengthen 
women's groups in the slums. 

But the people were very poor and 
couldn't spend all their lives learning 
reading and writing, and training. They 
needed to take some money home. We 
soon realized that we can give 
workshops and classes, but how aie 
people going to survive? So they tried 
several cooperative production projects 
such as coi')king bread and selling il 
After trying many things they formed a 
group called "Jams*". This was a small 
project, they got $1200 in funds so they 
bought stoves^ pots and other things to 
make jam, which they put in glasses and 
sold. With this money they had a small 
income and the group could continue 
operating. Tliat was the first project At 



the beginning it was difficult They had 
to compete with the factories. They had 
to make good jam and sell it competitive- 
ly in the market, and at the same time 
make sure they earned an income that 
could support the group. And everything 
was dmc in a very rudimentary, domes- 



tic way. It was so difficult But the 
group continues operating today and the 
jam has a market 

How did you start doing other things? 

Well, at the beginning we could only get 
funds for small projects. Around $1000 
for different types of projects, and we 
had to really run after the money. We 
developed our work, doing workshops 
with groups that were already organized 
and helping to create new groups. In 
order to reach more women we started 
using the radio, and making radio 
programs directed to women in the 
popular sector. Step by step, we began 
to gain acceptance. So the groups that 
gave us funds saw that our work 
produced results, that we were organiz- 
ing people, that we were beginning to 
develop our base. The centre was one of 
the first women's institutions working 
with women in La Paz. 
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CENTRO DE PROMOCION DE LA MUJER "GRE60RIA APAZA'' 



How is the group organized? How do 
you work? 

At first we were a sort of collective, or 
more exactly, a family. There were only 
three or forx of us working theie, all 
friends. We shared everything. That 
family quickly grew, which brought 
responsibilities, jobs and the need for ef- 
ficiency. All these things require a dif- 
ferent kind of organization, because 



It was a difficult discussion that 
hasn't finished yet. We analyzed dif- 
ferent cations, among them functioning 
as a collective. Finally, wc decided we 
had to institutionalize. So we went back 
to the constitution of the Gregoria Apaza 
Association and made some changes, and 
this is the base on which we now 
operate. But we are in a constant process 
of analysis and change. 

What is the structure of the centre now? 




many things got mixed up-emotional, 
personal relations mixed with work rela- 
tions, which resulted in {H'oblems. 

So, last year, after an evaliiation 
meeting, we went through a profound 
transformation. It arose from asking our- 
selves how v/e could have an organiza- 
tion that was efficient, without losing 
what we had achieved in terms of being a 
large family. We didn't want to lose 
those warm, personal relations amongst 
our members, the friendship and the shar- 
ing. 



On the one side we have the centre-the 
office with eight people working in the 
administration and with the groups. On 
the other side there is the Association, 
where people interested in our way of ap- 
proaching work with women can par- 
ticipate. The main decisions are made by 
the Association's Assembly, where 
everyone participates, and where the con- 
stitution and the annual budget is ap- 
proved. The centre's Executive Director 
submits a report to the Assembly, which 
includes an analysis of the political situa- 
tion. This is important because the politi- 
cal reality changes so quickly. You 
cannot predict anything in political 
terms. So we need to be constantly up- 
dating our analysis of the political condi- 
tions of the country. 

Then there is an Executive Coun- 
cil, made up of two members of the 
centre and two of the Association. This 
Executive Council elects the Executive 
Director of the Gregoria Apaza Centre. 

At the moment the centre has 
"teams" in two areas: one is the Produc- 
tion and Services Area which works to 
generate income by pioducing goods and 
providing services. The second is the 
Educational Services Area, which 
manages a training program, a technical 
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school for women, a communication 
program and a documentation centre. 

How do the area teams operate? 

The teams respond to the particular 
needs of each area. In the educational 
area there are two psycologists» one 
sociologist, two social communication 
experts and one person in chai^ge of or- 
ganizing the documentation centre. 
There art :ipecific problems that require 
specific technical solutions, from design- 
ing programs to deciding on group 
dynamics and methodologies. Many of 
the women we work with den't know 
how to read and write, so we have to use 
non-traditional educational techniques. 
This is where we use popular education, 
and the professicmal peq)le work in 
designing group methods, drama, projec- 
tion techniques. 

In the production and services area 
we have two economists and a promoter- 
coordinator. The problem with the 
production projects is that they often fail, 
like many similar projects in Bolivia and 
ttiroughout Latin America. Perhaps be- 
cause we are creating group experiences 
that are "^socialized*", with a different or- 
ganization of labour, we think we donU 
have to wonry about making economic 
sense. For us, these units may be a 
means of doing political work, organiz- 
ing, or women's training. But they also 
have their own objective, which is to 
generate income. This is the most impor- 
tant thing for the women participants. So 
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they have to be successful and profitable. 
The projects have to be able to compete 
in the market. 

The role of the economists is there- 
fore to design workable projects. Their 
work is also important for negotiations 
wiJi our funders, who put a lot of {tcs- 
sure on us. Sometimes they decide that 
making piggy banks is the fashion and 
they want everyone to make little piggy 
banks! Now our economists can do 
some market research and decide what is 
convenient for us to work on. 

How do the diffennt teams relate to 
eack other? 

We clos^'. the office and meet for one 
week at the end of the year and for 
another week at the beginning of the 
year. At the end of the year we evaluate 
reports from each of the programs. The 



meeting at the beginning of the year is to 
plan. We also have bi-monthly meetings 
of two rq)resentatives from each work 
area, to do ongoing planning, coordina- 
tion and evaluation. 

Do the people working in the office 
meet as well? 

We have informal meetings once a 
month. In the office there is an ad- 
ministrator and a secretary, the rest of us 
work within the two areas. Previously, 
we used to meet twice a month, but we 
realized that although it was important to 
get together during the growing period to 
talk about what we were doing, we were 
wasting too much time. This is a 
problem of always searching for the per- 
fect equilibrium-having time for our per- 
sonal relationships, but not so much time 
that our work suffers. 



We work mainly with Aymara peasant women who have migrated to the 
city. One of our projects is a radio program called **The Voice of the 
Kantutas.** The kantuta is a flower, like a lily, the same colour as the Bolivian 
flag. We tape-record the stories of women's experiences and broadcast them 
in the Aymara language. In one of our meetings, an Aymara woman stood up 
and said she wanted to talk about her experience. She told us that soon after 
she fixsi came to the city, she met a man. They went to live together, and, 
well... one day she realized she was pregnant She was sixteen years old. 

By the time she realized she was pregnant, she was already in her fourth 
or sixth month. She didn't have any knowledge of her own sexuality, her own 
body. She didn't know anything about menstruation, not a thing. She told us 
that the fu^t time she menstruated she put some small pieces of cloth there. 
She never knew what to do with the pieces of cloth, so she would hide them in 
the soil, she would make a little hole and cover the pieces of cloth and she 
would put on another little piece. She was only sixteen. 

The man found work somewhere else and left her. So she was alone. 
She began working as a domestic because it was all she knew how to do. She 
worked until she gave birth when she had to quit. Nobody would hire her with 
a baby and that was the only work she could do. She didn't know how to read 
and write-all she had done in her life was to clean flo(M^s, cook, clean, sweep. 
So she left the baby with some relatives. 

Three years later she came to ask for her child, she wanted him back. 
Her relatives didn't want to give him back. It had cost them money to care for 
the child, and he would soon would be able to earn an income himself. They 
said that if she wanted him back, she would have to pay. So she went back to 
the countryside, and worked at spinning and knitting blankets and bedcovers, 
and in the harvests. Finally they gave her back the child. 

"I left my child to be able to save some money,'* she said, "and after 
three years I was back in the same place where I'd begun. I want to teli these 
things so ihey do not to happen to others." 



There are men working at the Centre, 
my? What are their roles? 

One is a psychologist who worics to sup- 
port training of mothers in the ''early 
stimulation programs" for children in the 
daycare centres. He develops ap- 
propriate educational techniques for 
people who do not read and write, like 
our women. The economist for our 
production projects is also a man. When 
we advertised for two economists, many 
people ^plied-men and women, but 
more men than women. Clearly, many 
women never complete university and 
few take economics. We hired the two 
best ^plicants, one of them was a 
woman. Our priority in the selection 
were women, but only one woman was 
selected. This is a reality that we cannot 
change. But this guy's role is technical 
suppoit, he is not responsible for 
ideological or educational work with 
women. The other men are the ad- 
ministrator and the courier. 
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This means that the centre is a group 
for women, but not necessarily a 
women^s group. 

Yes. I suppose this is unusual in the 
West, but it isn't a problem for our 
group. We haven't defined ourselves as 
feminist, although in our views and in 
our work we share a lot with Latin 
American groups that call themselves 
feminist. Of course, women do the 
ideological work for the group. Also, 
women can't do education about 
women's issues, for instance sexuality, 
with a man present. Actually, there are 
differences among women on this topic, 
class differences mainly, different ways 
of looking at the same things, of living 
through them, of feeling them. And a 
male presence would only make mati 'rs 
worse. 

What area do you work in? 

Up to now I've woriced in the production 
and services area, I used to be in charge 
of childcare. But this year we realized 
that it was really necessary to have one 
or two people systematizing our working 
experience in women's education and 
training, in order to begin to develop a 
theory about our approach. We have lots 
of material, such as tapes and reports. 
But because of the way our work has 
developed, we haven't had the oppor- 
tunity to develop a synthesis of it all and 
discern our overall direction. I am now 
in charge of that task. 

Do all staff at the centre share the same 
political view? 

No. Some arc still activists in the 
progressive parties. Others arc inde- 
pendent progressives, who don't par- 
ticipate in any political party. Our 
organization does not interfere in these 
matters. One thing we don't allow is the 
use of the women's groups we work with 
for political campaigning. This year we 
have city elections in La Paz, and we 
think it is important that the women we 
work with participate. So, in order for 
them to gain knowledge of the different 
options, we are developing a seminar 



St is so expensive to raise a child. Poverty is immense in Bolivia. So, when 
children arc older, when they are 7 years old, fhey begin to earn an income. 
Boys produce more income, they sell things, wash cars, shoe-shine, beg. That 
is why people prefer boys; giving birtli to a girl is bad luck, it worsens the 
p^w.ty. 

So poverty worsens women's situation, and women's situation cannot 
be divorced from poverty. A woman never learns how to read and write and 
the only thing she is trained (or is cleaning, sweeping, caring for children, and 
cooking. It's poverty that defines women's role in the family. And in the case 
of the Aymara women who migrate to the city, this role is established at very 
early ^e. 

In the countryside poverty is worse than in the city. Many v/omen move 
to La Paz at sixteen or seventeen years of age, but others have to go when they 
are S or 6 years old The mothers put them in a truck and send them to the 
city. Or the mothers take the little girls and knock at the doors of middle-class 
professionals who can pay for a domestic, or at rich peoples' doors, and they 
give their daughters to be servants in exchange for room and board. They give 
them away. 

You might also see a little 7 year old Aymara giri caring for a 3 year old 
baby. In the daycare centre where I work, a little 3 year old girl came with a 
large wound on her wrist, covered widi little pieces of cloth. I said to her, 
"What happened to you? Who's done this to you?" And she said, "My mom, 
'cause I lost my baby brother's milk bottle." Three years old, she could barely 
talk, and she had the responsibility of caring for the milk bottle of her eight 
month old baby brother. And her mother had beaten her so much for having 
lost the milk bottle because it was a lot of money v three and a half dollars. The 
most they make is $15, $20, maybe $S0 a month. Poverty influences women's 
roles and attitudes, it can't be separated. 



PAS ADO ALQUN TIEMPO . . . 

|^ABA30 HASTA 16 lO!?AS SIN 
VbESCANSAR... 



QUE AGOT^PA 
VOLVERAlv^l PUEBLO, 




From a booklet produced by the Gregoria Apaza Centre: Some time later. . . "I work up to 16 
hours without resting. . . *Trn so worn out, I want to go back to my people." 
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where diftcrent candidates will pnsscnl 
ihcir views. Obviously wc are in some 
way biased toward progressive can- 
didates; and we don't see this as a con- 
tradiction, because the fact tliat we are 
working with women of the popular clas- 
ses is in itself a political defmiiion. 

The eentre^s work has developed in 
mny different fields. What do you 
think has been its main contribution? 

Hie most important aspect of Gregoria 
Apaza*s work is our new vision of work- 
ing with women. It isn*t that women are 
being organized because of our work. 
Take tlic case of the women miners. 
They were one of the first women •s 
groups to organize themselves, but they 
were organized around the demands of 
the miners, their husbands. It was a 
political class struggle and there was no 
demand fo: sp;\ce for women. Peasant 
women have also organized by ihemsel- 
ve-s, inspire/1 and strengthened by the 
men's pear ant movement. Those women 
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began to actively participate in struggles, 
in blockades, in fighting the military. 
Now their organization has split* One 
group says that peasant women should 
have their own organization, that the 
peasant w :;ii;en*s traditional submissive 
role won't allow them to actively par- 
ticipate in meetings-they don*t sprak 
out, they are shy and they need to 
develop skills for this, llie other group 
says no, they should be together in the 
same organization as the men. 

ilie women who began the centre 
wei^ critical of the ways women had 
been treated within progressive organiza* 
tions. At Gregoria Apaza we don*t assert 
that women, in order to be able to par- 
ticipate in the political movement must 
leave behind her home, her children, her 
brooms and pots. We believe that a cold 
marxist discourse will not appeal to 
women, especially women in the popular 
sectors. 

Women will rally behind tliose 
who talk of their daily problems, of them 
as subjects, of their feelings. In the same 
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way that their feelings have screwed 
tliem upi because ""a woman is all heart, 
she is not objective," (which is pure gar- 
bage,) those very feelings are what will 
give women new value. Those feelings 
must find ways of expression. Women's 
daily life is crucial to their being, When 
they were militants in political parties, 
they were criticized for being women, 
for being hormonal, for not being objec- 
tive and not thinking coldly with their 
heads, but with their stomachs. Why 
should they feel ashamed because they 
cry, because they feel! At Gregoria 
Apaza our contribution lies in the fact 
that our approach is not the classic way 
of working with women or with the 
popular sectors. □ 



Gregoria Apaza Centre for the 
Promotion of Women 
Casilla 21170 
La Paz 
Bolivia 
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These photos are from a newsletter produced by the Gregoria Apaza Centre for the Promotion of Women called Madnigada. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 




Consolidating 
Voices of 
Mindanao Wonnen 



The follf)} nng report was sent to the 
Women's Program by the Women's 
Studies and Resource Center, which is 
based on the island of Mindanao in the 
Philippines. 

Tlic Women's Studies and Resource 
Center (WSRC), formally launched its 
education program in 1984 at the height 
of the Marcos regime. Tliis period was 
marked by the growing people's resis- 
tance to the dictatorship. 

The overall objective of the 
program is to accelerate the active and 
significant participation of Mindanao 
women in social transformation. Specific 
cally, it aims at increasing the level of 
critical consciousness of women at the 
same time as equipping them with basic 



leadership, organizing and management 
skills, The WSRC works primarily wi th 
women workers, peasant women, urban 
poor women and Tribal Filipinos; and 
secondarily with women nurses, women 
teachers and women in the religious sec- 
tor, 

The seed of the WSRC was sown 
when a group of women involved in 
women's concerns and social research 
met in 1982 in Davao City to discuss 
women's issues and the complexity of 
women's problems. The group then 
developed into a study and resource 
team, which initiated a preliminary inves- 
tigation into the living conditions of Min- 
danao women. This was conducted in 
1982-1983, 



The aim of the study was to estab- 
lish the concrete basis for an ongoing 
education campaign program by obtain- 
ing a comprehensive picture of the condi- 
tions of the women in the island. This 
study was a bieakthrough in terms of 
using a participatory research approach, 
as the women involved in the study weie 
the researcher-respondents themselves. 
Participants represented the following 
sectors; workers, peasants, urban poor, 
tribai Filipinos, Moro and religious. The 
results of the study are reflected in a 
booklet entitled Voices of Mindanao 
Women. 

The education program began with 
trainers' training for grassroots women in 
Mindanao island. This tlien facilitated 
the development of a curriculum for a 
basic education seminar, which was un- 
dertaken by the participants in the 
trainers' training to reach out to other 
women in their localities. The first par- 
ticipants in the basic educatio.; seminars 
then became the members of coi*e groups 
that were responsible for reproducing the 
seminar, in this way expanding women's 
organizing. Most of the seminars con- 
ducted by the core groups were multi- 
sectoral in nature, with participants 
coming from the various sectors- 
workers, urban poor, ai<d peasants. Oc- 
casionally, low-income professional 
women were invited to the basic educa- 
tion seminars, v,rhere they were expected 
to share their experiential learnings with 
the other women in the group. 

The arrangement of topics in the 
basic education seminars is based on the 
expectations of the requesting groups, in- 
cluding factors such as level of formal 
education, political orientation, and time- 
*experience has shown that women can 
only attend a maximum of a two-day live- 
in seminar. 

While the basic education seminar 
is aimed at giving a comprehensive orien- 
tation to women who are interested in 
getting involved in the women's move- 
ment, there are also skills training 
seminars given to enhance key women's 
training, organizing and other skills. 
Workshops are also held in management 
and communicauon skills. The latter in- 
clude radio program materials produc- 
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tion, low-cost visuals production^ song 
composition and production, basic writ- 
ing, speakers* training and project 
development 

There are occasions when 
women *s groups have to be provided 
with learning opportunities for the 
development of livelihood skills, ena- 
bling participants to engage, for ex- 
ample, in income-generating activities. 
However, much has to be done in cur- 
riculum development for this type of 
training. 

As more and more lessons were 
gathered from llie seminars and training 
workshops it became clear there was a 
need for an in-depth investigation of the 
conditions of women in different sectors. 
Participatory research was again dis- 
cussed as an effective way of getting to 
know women from the different groups 
or classes. As women organizers ex- 
pressscd a sense of inadequacy in ar- 
ticulating specific issu'js of particular 
women's groups or classes, the WSRC 



took on the task of conducting research 
which allows women to express senti- 
ments and realities, clarify issues and 
present perspectives. 

Ti.e WSRC recently conducted a 
participatory research project among 
peasant women. A number of different 
issues were explored, including self-dis- 
covery as women-women*s history of 
oppression and exploitation and their in- 
dividual life-histories of oppression and 
exploitation, as well as knowledge of 
their rights and responsibilites as women. 
Skills in research, feasibility studies, and 
organizing were discussed, as well as na- 



tional issues and the issues and activities 
of other peasant women and their or- 
ganizations. 

As part of this i»x)ject a consult- 
ation was held where the participants 
said that tiirough the lesearch process 
they had gained a lot of knowledge that 
they had not realized would come from 
themselves. They felt that it had been 
proven that women with little or no for- 
mal education could do research work as 
long as they were aware of whom and 
what the research was for. The women 
called for the launching of research 
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among peasant women and became 
directly involved in the fcmnulation of 
the research design and othi;;r aspects of 
the implementation. During the last day 
of the consultation, they prepared a 
detailed action plan. 

The consultation itself was an 
educational activity. And the par- 
ticipants said that the overall research 
project had helped increase peasant 
women^s knowledge of organizing them- 
selves, their rights and responsibilities, 
research as a scientific tool in identifying 
problems and solutions, and in identify- 
ing potential members and leaders of 
their organizations. They also learned 
skills in functional mathematics, such as 
how to compute income and expenses, 
skills in communication through creative 
representations and symbols, and skills 
in facilitating and public speaking 
through attending congresses, and con* 
ferences and representing their sectors in 
these activities. Bringing needs and 
resources together and handling marital 
problems and decision-making in the 
family were other areas where the re^ 
search project benefitted them. 

When asked about the project and 
its relation to social change, the com- 
ments of the women included "I realized 
the need to develop other women 
leaders," "Tlie love between my husband 
and I developed,'* '^The parish priest who 
handles the family ^stolate work made 
me choose my priorities-my women's 
organization or the church woric. I chose 
the former, but I recognize the impor- 
tance of the lauer and I will do this shift 
gradually to balance out the effects,** 
"The police got suspicious. We were the 
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subject of intrigues, but we handled this 
and evened out with them.** 

In the main the WSRC attempts to 
use formal and informal ways of develop- 
ing different aspects of participatory re- 
seavch. It is seen as part of a total 
educational experience which serves to 
determine women's specific problems 
and needs, increase their awareness of 




the problems and develop dieir commit- 
ment to solutions within their ranks and 
their community. Action programs are 
the concrete expressions of the steps 
towards the solution of these problems. 

llie WSRC research team, which 
includes the peasant women themselves, 
were able to build a network of women 
which now form the nucleus of the six 
peasant women organizations in Min- 
danao. The same imcess is now happen- 
ing with a study of women workers. 
Although the method is diffe&^nt from 
that with tlie peasant women, the seeds 
for organizing women workers were also 
sown with the launching of the research 
project. 

Hie success of tiiese projects 
reflects the high level of coordination be- 
tween the WSRC and other women's 
groups in the island, Ihe WSRC works 
closely with the women*s movement, par- 
ticmariy with GABRDBLA, the coalition 
of progressive women's groups, and with 
WATCH (Women^s Alliance for True 
Change) the r'^ulti-sectoral women's 
mass organization which woiks to build 
the nationalist and democratic struggle of 
the women of Mindanao. 

WSRC's research and educational 
work and the conditions and struggles of 
women in Mindanao are discussed in the 
Center's quarterly publication 
Womene)\fs, which is available from the 
address below: 

Women's Studies and Resource Center 
(WSRC) 

2nd Floor, Santos Building 
Malvar Extension 
Davao City 9501 
Philippines 
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Doing Participatory 
Research: A Feminist 
Approach 

by Patricia Maguire 

Center for International Educotlon. University of Massachusetts, 
1987, 305pp. 



Review by EA. (Nora) Cebotarev 
Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology 
University of Guelph 
Ontario^ Canada 



Pat Maguire *s excellent book offers per- 
haps tlie first thorougti and complete 
feminist scrutiny of Participatory 
Research (PR). The appeal and value of 
the book will not, however, be limited to 
a feminist readcr'^hip. Professional adult 
educators, graduate students wishing to 
include PR in their studies, teachers and 
promoters of PR in insdtutional settings, 
community leaders and acdvists will all 
fmd valuable informadon and analysis in 
its pages. Written in a clear, personal 
and straight-forward style, it is a book 
for all those who see die primary aim of 
adult education as enabling women and 
men to better understand die workings of 
their society, as grandng diem a measure 
of control over dieir lives and empower- 
ing Uiem towards the crcauon of a more 
just and humane future. 

Defming participatory research as 
"a systematic approach to personal and 
social transformation'', Maguire assesses 
its advantages and limitations on various 
levels and offers feminist guidelines for 
its improvement Those interested in die 
conceptual underpinnings of PR will fmd 



early in die book a critical analysis of the 
, assumptions and mediodological require- 
ments informing the main and die alterna- 
tive social science paradigms and how 
diey are translated into PR. Participatory 
research, no less than its parent dieories, 
is inherendy androcentric and male* 
dominated, having litUe room for morc 
than cursory treatments of women's con* 
cems and issues. The multiplicity of so- 
cial knowledge types, the hierarchical 
ordering of ''knowers" and dieir means of 
domination are related to feminist issues 
and discussed widi a sophisticated under- 
standing of die political nature of all re- 
search. 

Maguire*s analysis and feminist 
evaluation of die PR approach are il- 
lustrated duoughout by her rich, personal 
experiences and candid reflections as a 
graduate student, researcher, and activist. 
She develops a participatory research 
model modified by feminist considera- 
tions, and describes the process of its con- 
cepuialization in a university setting to 
its practical application in work widi a 
group of battered, poor women. (Docu- 
ments and field instruments are included 
in die book*s appendices.) 

Many practical and ethical issues 
and contradictions emerging in PR work 
are candidly addressed. For example, 
how to convert a PR problem into an "ac- 
ceptable" diesis? What real meaning 



does "research" have for women who 
have to fend for diemselves and fur dieir 
children on a daily basis? How can a 
feminist perspective become an integral 
part of PR? What roles can men play in a 
feminist, women^centred PR project? 

Maguire feels strongly (ai^d I ag*^ce 
widi her) diat PR needs to broaden its 
framework in order to genuinely serve 
oppressed men and women. The ques- 
tion of how to attain diis transformation 
is addressed in Maguire's final four 
recommendations to participatory rc- 
search practitioners: education about 
feminist dieory and practice, die expan- 
sion of dialogue amongst participatory re- 
searchers to include die feminist research 
community, die inclusion of women's 
PR projects in publications and case 
studies, and the practice and testing of 
the feminist PR framework in planning, 
implementation and evaluation of 
projects. □ 

This book is avaUablefor US$8Mfrom: 

The Center for International Education 
School of Education 
University of Massachussetts 
Amherst, Mass. 01003 
USA 
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Woman 
Speak! 

Caribbean Women 
Making History and 
Malcing Change 



Review by Linzi Maniconu . 
Women's Program. 

'Onca upon a tim9 great men con- 
quoroi^ tho earth through the sub- 
misskn of orKO great people. 
Thai was history, we were taught, 
artiJ :he recording of history was 
tn 9 oftisial story' of these events. 

More recently the power to 
record history has been claimed 
by new voices telling us that his* 
tory is our common wealth and 
not the province of empires. It 
can be taken back. These voices 
come, incredibly, from the sil- 
bouetes, the silenced men, women 
a^nd children whose labour, their 
testimony tell us, was not their 
passive response to the directives 
of evil men» but the rctive shap- 
ing of a landscape, a hope beyond 
the most brutal reality. 

From the editorial cf Woman Speak! No23 



"Making Our History Making Change" is 
the title of the \pril 1988 issue of 
Woman Speak! the magazine of the 
Women and Development Unit (WAND) 
of the University of the West Indies. The 
issue is a series of reports and reflections 
on aspects of a seminar of the same title 
which took place in Barbados in October 
1987, sponsored jointly by WAND and 
CAFR A (the Caribbean Association for 
Feminist Research and Action). 




The central objective of the semi- 
nar was the excharge of information 
about research being done in different 
parts of the Caribbean on women's his* 
torical role in social movements and or- 
ganizations. A shared assumption of 
sucli research is its integral link to social 
activism. Research should, therefore, be 
popularly accessible and widely dissemi- 
nated amongst women, A m^or focus of 
the seminar was to explore the crc&dve 
and diverse ways in which women's his* 
tory can be represented and communi- 
cated to a tex)ad audience. This 
methodological aspect >^''ll be of par- 
ticular interest to feminist pc^ular 
educators in other pans of the world. 

Hie first article is an accoi^nt by a 
Guyanese woman of the way in which an 
initial idea to mount an exhibition on 
'women and work' developed into a num- 
ber of projects. One of these was Red 
Thread, a women's income-generating 
embroidery project. Another was a 
recording of the life histories of sugar 
workers, produced as a slide presenta- 
tion. Danuta, the narrator, describes in 
some detail the process of learning that 
she, as researcher, underwent as she 
came to select women as subjects for in- 
terviewing, as she managed the actual 
mechanics of the interview sessions and 
gi'appled to understand the lives of the 
s garv ^rkers. 

Another article discusses the 
pi v)cess of transforming the infcnmalion 
in Rhoda Reddock's book on women» 
labour and struggle in twentieth cenuiry 



Trinidad and Tobago into an exhibition 
that would capture and convey to 
viewers the central themes of that history* 
-that women worked inside snd (Hitside 
the home, that they were aware of their 
exploitative conditions and they were or- 
ganizing and struggling to improve tliem. 
How to select and repi'esent the most 
salient historical facts? To what 
audience? How to make it interesting? 
How to capture the comolexity of lives 
and social relations? In posing these and 
other questions and collectively working 
through them, the producers of the ex- 
hibition found themselves re*tiunking 
their own historical location in the light 
of the lives and struggles of women in an 
earlier time* 

A fmal example rrom Woman 
Speak! of Uie educative and mobilizing 
power of Uie study of women's historical 
role is a portrayal, by Sistren member 
Pauline Crawford, of the middle-class 
Jamaican woman reformist. Amy Baiky. 
According to the review, Pauline's 
characterization of Uie historical figure 
of Amy "brings alive the impact of black 
middle strata women in modem Carib- 
bean society. The piece brings home for- 
cefully the cruel contradiction between 
their tireless advocacy of women's eman- 
cipaticxi and Uieir advancement of Uie 
domestication of working class women." 

These and many oUter interesting 
items in the issue suggest exciting 
developments in educational meUiodol- 
ogy Uiat move well beyond Uie narrow 
form of written history. 

A full report of Uie seminar is 
available from CAFRA and Woman 
Speak! is published Uu^ times a year by 
WAND,D 

WAND. 

Extra Mural Dept. 
UWI 

Pinelands, St Michael 
Barbados 

CAFRA Secretariat 
P.O. Bag 442 
TunapunaPX). 
Trinidad and Tobago 
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Straight 
Stitching 




Review by Rhonda Payne 

Straight Stitching is a play that was 
created with members of the Internation- 
al Ladies Garment Workers Union 
(ILGWU). It was commissioned in 1987 
by the Mayworks Festival in Toronto, 
Canada. The play was scripted by 
Shirley Barrie and directed by Lib Spry, 
with original music composed byArlene 
Mantle. The cast of the premiere perfor- 
mance of the play featured members of 
the ILGWU and professional actors. 

Early in 1987, Susan Ditt^, coordinator 
of the Mayworks Festival, approached 
Lib Spry to mount a thep.irc project with 
members of the ILGWU. ^Inyworks is a 
Toronto Arts Festival designed to bring 
together workers in the arts aiid or- 
ganized labour to create a series of visual 
and performing arts events. 1 986 had 
witnessed the first strike in the garment 
industry since 1931. Alexandra Dagg. 
education officer ioc the ILGWU. and 
Susan Ditta agreed the strike would 
provide fertile ground for (he creation of 
a play to be featured in this the second 
annual festival of Labour and Arts. 

The union put out a call to their 
membership and a group of women from 
the shop floors who were keen to par- 
ticipate responded. The majority of 
workers in the garment industry in 



Canada are immigrant women. The par- 
ticipants in Straight Stitching reflected 
this reality: they included Jamaican, 
Filipino, Chmese, Greek, Portuguese, 
Polish, British and Canadian-bom 
women. 

For sbt weeks. Lib Spry and Shir- 
ley Barrie met with the women. Lib had 
trained with Augusto Boal, an Argen- 
tinian who developed a philosophical 
and practical approach to the use of 
theatre as a mams of participatory 
analysis. ^'Tt.eatre of the Oppressed" 
uses popular education techniques like 
sculpturing and image building to get 
people to demonstrate the power relation- 
ships in their lives. However Lib dis- 
covered that the garment workers 
weren't interested in those techniques. 
Rather they preferred to talk, relating 
stories of their own experiences working 
in tlie factories. Elsa Bandoles joined the 
group because she wanted to teU people 
what happens in a factory. *'I wanted to 
tell everybody that piecework is hard. 
(It*s when you're paid by the quantity of 
what you produce rather than the time 
you put in.) I thought the play might 
help other workers to fight for their 
rights. Together we might be able to 
change our working conditions." 

The women shared their personal 
experiences, talking about the hopes and 
the difficulties of being an immigrant, a 



garment worker, and a working woman 
with family responsibilities. Very quick- 
ly, certain patterns emerged from the 
stories: many of them did not speak 
English when they started work, so com- 
munication is a real problem. New 
workers are generally harassed by super- 
visors and their fellow workers. Women 
of colour have to deal with racism. 

For Adris Moulton, participating 
in Straight Stitching was an opportunity 
to tell her own story. "These are things 
tiiat happened to me. They happened in 
the past and I dealt with them, so I can 
talk about them now. I wanted to let 
other people know what is really going 
on.'' The character of Frenchie, the shop 
steward, is based on Adris. At one point 
she tells her story of when she starte « 
working in the factory, '*When I started 
in this business, I was the only black in 
the factory. Some terrible things were 
said to me. And I had problems with my 
machine. I would find the thread gone. 
So I went to the women who works next 
to me and I said, 'Listen good. Tm 
going to make your life a misery if you 
don't tell me who is doing these things to 
my machine.' So she told me. I went 
and picked up the screwdriver that I used 
for fixing my machine and I went to the 
woman who was doing these things. I 
lifted her up out of her place and I laid 
her back over the cutting table. I pat the 
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screwdriver to her throat and I said, * You 
mess with my machine one more time 
and this screwdriver isn't coming out 
dry* After that me and that woman, we 
became very good friends." 

Shirley and Lib produced a basic 
outline for the play which incorporated 
the stories they were hearing. The out- 
line was presented to the garment 
workers who helped develop the 
storyline further. Some of their stories 
were used in their original narrative fonn 
and others were synthesized and fictional* 
ized. One of the most important ele- 
ments was that the play would reflect the 
pride the women took in (heir own skills. 
Says Lib. "When members of ihe general 
public think about garment factories, 
they think about the image of sweat 
.ihops. There's a certain amount of truth 
in that because piece work is really hard 
work. You do the same thing over and 
over again. But there's a real pride in the 
knowledge that what they do requires 
real skill." 

llie play focusses on a young 
Chinese immigrant who finds a job in a 
garment factory soon after her arrival in 
Canada. The problem of communication 
for a non-English speaker was dealt wiih 
by employing an acting technique known 
as "gobbledygook". The Chinese woman 



spealcs in English so that the audience un« 
derstands her dilemma. The English* 
speaking supervisor talks a nonsense 
language to illustrate her lack of sen* 
sitivity to the newcomer*s confusion. 

While the play illustrates some of 
the tensions between workers, it also 
reflects the solidarity that develops on 
the shop floor. For Maria Vrantsi» a staff 
person with the union who participated 
in the process, this was an important ele- 
ment in the play. "We wanted to show 
that we are people with feelings and 
rights. We want the manufacturers to 
tre;U us like intelligent people. We 
prcived that we can make friends and 
Stic k together regardless of race or 
nationality." 

This feeling of solidarity was very 
much a part of the working environment 
of Ihe project Four of the garment 
woirkers elected to perform in the play. 
None of them had performed before. 
Phillipa Hadju described the experience, 
"At first I was silting there on the stage 
and I was so scared. Then all of a sud- 
den I became aware of the energy. It 
started in my toes and it came up and up 
through my whole body till I felt as if I 
could just do anything." The four of us 
who make a living as actors were 
brought in to play supportive roles. We 



are all popular theatre woilcers: that is 
workers in a theatre which is generated 
out of the struggles* achievements and 
life experiences of working people. For 
the audiences who saw the play there 
was no distinction between ILGWU 
members and the other performers. 

The highlights of this project were 
found in the process: the sharing of per- 
sonal and working experiences between 
theatre workers and garment workers, the 
building of trust, and the exchange of in- 
formation and skills. The rewards are to 
be found in the resonance with audience 
members when the reality of their own 
life *s reflected on the stage. The draw- 
b?A:ks were, as is so often the case, at* 
oibutable to underfunding. This put a 
real pressure on the producers to put the 
show together very fast, without ade- 
quate rehearsal time or the piX)per sup- 
port services. 

Straight Stitching speaks for and to 
a non-traditional theatre audience. Part 
of the script is being used by an teacher 
of English-as-a-Second Language in her 
classes with immigrant women. The 
producers would like more working 
people to see it Plans for the future of 
the project include the possibility of tour- 
ing to labour halls, training centres, 
women's groups and schools. □ 



For more information please contact: 

ILGWU 
33 Cecil Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
Canada M5T1N1 



Rhonda Payne has worked for 13 years 
as a creator and animator of popular 
theatre projects in Canada and in Africa. 
She is a former Artistic Director of the 
Mummers Troupe in Newfoundland. She 
was an original cast member o/Suaight 
Stitching. 
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Malaysia 

I was thrilled to read about the Women's 
Program. Like you, I am in the women's 
program, mainly with the longhouse 
women (an indigenous people) in 
Malaysia. I VmA Voices Rising extr^iv^ly 
useful and encouraging for my work. I 
started my involvement with the 
women's program just over a year ago 
and we are aow in the process of work- 
ing out an entry -point program on f unc* 
tional literacy with the longhouse 
women. Being a woman from another 
race and ethnicity, with a totally different 
background from the longhouse women, 
my task is extremely challenging and at 
many instances, lonely. Nevertheless, 
at tei reading your buUetir , I felt much 
encouraged by the experiences, courage 
and determination of other sistci^ in the 
struggle. 

As part of our consciousness-rais- 
ing and documentation, I am planning to 
make a videotape on the longhouse 
wcmen**focussing on their roles and 
position as well aa their contribution to 
the longhouse community. I intend to 
use the tape to stimulate discussion 
among the longhouse women so that they 
are aware of their pow^ in confronting 
issues affecting real development of tlieii 
community-such as logging ind loss of 
land rights. 

As I am also developing an ap- 
proijriate methodology for my work with 
the longhouse women, I hope you would 
let me know more about the work of the 
international participatory research net- 
work. I would like to know if this net- 
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work provides any training opportunities 
for grassroots organizers. 

Thank you for introducing Voices 
Rising to us. Hope we have more con- 
tact in the future. All the very best 



A friend in Malaysia 




Ecuador 



ERJC 



Our centre is a non-profit organization. 
We develop educaiicHial material, gather 
research and classify information, on 
labour history and working conditions in 
the countryside and the cities. Our work 
is with workers, peasants and indigenous 
people. 

Through our work in the education- 
al field, we realized the impedance of ad- 
dressing the situation of indigenous 
women who are being ignored. As a flrst 
step, we began to develop educational 
material reflecting on their condition and 
providing a critical analysis. We are 
now working with women in indigenous 
communities, focusing on their rights, on 
Uie importance of tlieir organization as 
women, and on the problems they con- 
front in their communities. This is a very 
difficult task because most of the women 
only speak their native language and 
very litUe Spanish. We are trying to 
determine which material is appropriate 
for our work. We have tried different 
forms, such as audiovisuals, and draw- 
ings. So far results are (H'omising, 
Uiough we need more time to evaluate 
these experiences. 

We think it would be very useful 
to exchfiige views and experiences about 
our work with the Women's Program, to 
share knowledge, problems and solu- 
tions. Voices Rising sums up many of 
the difficulties confronted by groups 
working with women. We hope you will 
continue sending us your materials and 
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more informally, information on dif- 
ferent experiences. 

Hoping to hear from you soon. 

Sincere regards 

Gloria Campos 

Resource and Information Centre of the 

Social Movements of Ecuador 

Apartado 18-C 

Quito 

Ecuador 



Uganda 

Our major roie at the Uganda Restoration 
Effort is to motivate, animate, mobilize 
and involve under-privileged sections of 
the Ugandan population ("particularly 
those victimized tiuough many years of 
war) into action for recovery and advan- 
cement 

It follows therefore that the resour- 
ces (newslettf^rs, journals, training 
materials and support) we need are tiiose 
that enable us to prepare the involved 
communities for die tasks and respon- 
sibilities relating to tiiis critical period of 
social and material recovery in the his- 
tory of our country. 

A bigger fraction of the target com- 
munity in our women's community are 
widows, which necessitates on our part 
the designing and implementation of spe- 
cialized project work to enable these 
women to shoulder greater respon- 
sibilities tlian in noimal times. We are 
spending a sizeable percentage of our 
meagre resources on skills and capital 
equipment in the fields of Appropriate 
Village Level Technology, Primary 
Health Care, Agricultural Modernization, 
and the provision, n a rural self-help 
basis, of hygienic water and basic sanita- 
tion facilities.. ..plus of course e leadi^- 
ship and managerial skills required to 
turn designed projects from concepts to 
realities. These activities have an in- 
built educational component manifested 
tiirough tile Literacy Scheme attached to 
the work. 

Our main partner organizations in- 
clude the government, the churches. 
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Makerere University, UN agencies work- 
ing in the country, local development 
agencies and a cross*section of home in- 
dustry. On the local women's front we 
have very healthy ties with the National 
Council of Women, the Women's Depait- 
ment of the National Resistance Move- 
ment Secretariat and the Uganda 
Women's Efforts to Save Orphans. 
Recently, we undertook a field review of 
our women's work in the countryside 
with the participation of the Associated 
Countrywomen of the World, 

We hope our ties will grow and 
strengthen, and offer you our kind 
regards and best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 

Joseph Kagimu 
Director 

Uganda Restoration Effort 
P.O. Box 31255 Kampala 
Uganda 




Chile 

First, I would like to ask you to send me 
Voices Rising regularly. Its contents 
have been very useful for our organiza- 
tion-the Centre for Women *s Studies 
(CEM). Soon we will be able to send 
our contribution. We have been working 
during the last two years on a research 
project on organizational experiences of 
women in the urban popular sector con- 
cerning family consumption and survival. 



We would like to let you know 
that we have just begun working with 
urban popular sectors on a project sup- 
porting women's experiences in produc- 
tion. We want to address an issue that 
unfOTtunately has not been given impor- 
tance, though it is one of the main causes 
for the limited success of production 
projects or income generating projects. 
We are talking about the need t ^ give 
women's groups and organizatons. the 
tools to allow them to develop a reflec- 
tion process around women's internal- 
ized ideology of their economic activity, 
which tends to underestimate and subor* 
dinate their labour to the traditional roles 
assigned by the dominant culture. 

Through our own practice and 
learning, we have been able to see that 
women continue to rate their economic 
contribution to tlie family as "secon- 
dary", "temporary" or as "help" to the in- 
come of the head of the family (even 
when he is permanently unemployed, as 
is common in our countries.) We believe 
that any policy or program aimed at en- 
couraging production activities among 
women, to enable them to equally join 
the development process and to improve 
their lives, has no chance of success 
under these conditions. 

In reaching this conclusion, we're 
not in any way blaming the women par- 
ticipating in the production projects for 
their lack of success. The view 
thatwomen's work is subordinate and 
secondary-whether or not it is 
remunerated- cannot be considered the 
exclusive responsibility of those par- 
ticipating in Uiis kind of collective ex- 
perience. This view is shared by 
agencies Financing these programs, the 
organizations designing the projects and 
those who conduct them. 

To illustrate this» we can compare 
the amount and the goals of investment 
in two kinds of production projects: 
production units for men (usually charac- 
terized as "small business") and those for 
women (usually defmed as "shops".) We 
can also differentiate between the 
projects for the two social sectors. In the 
first case they are "development" 
projects, oriented towards the creation of 
"production units" integrated into the 
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market. On the other hand, projects for 
women are usually oriented towards "sur- 
vival" and family consumption-in other 
words, to generate some, uncertain in- 
come to conoibute to a sbaky balance or 
to fill gaps in the fragile family budget. 

We are still far from having 
reached conclusions on this issue. Our 
goal is to identify aspects that will help 
us reflect on our own orientation, prac- 
tice and commitment with less ad- 
vantaged women in our society; 

Our best regards. Once more, we 
would like to emphasize the important 
contribution of Voices Rising in the 
search for a more just and equal future 
for half of humanity. 

Ana Marta Orteaga 
Sociologist 

Centre for Women' s Studies (CEM) 

Purisima 353 

Santiago 

Chile 



T 

JL his letters section is a 
new idea and one that we hope 
will be a regular feature of 
Voices Rising. We've included 
just a small selection of the 
many interesting letters that 
come to the program office. 
We hope that these pages can 
be a place for women in the net- 
work to share your experiences 
and concerns, ^^'here possible, 
we'l print names ans addresses 
so that people can write to each 
other. Keep in touch! It's great 
to hear from you! 



People's Education in Soutii Africa- 
New Resources 



The popular struggle around education 
has been a central component of the anti- 
apartheid resistance movement in South 
Africa since the Soweto Uprising in 
1976. The continuing crisis in schooling 
for the oppressed black people ltd to the 
formation, in 1985, of the National 
Education Crisis Committee, a broad or- 
ganization of constituencies concerned 
with education-stuctents, teachers, 
parents and community activists. The 
concept of Peq)le's Education was bom 
in this context. 

People's Education, as it is being 
elaborated and developed^ shares many 
aspects with whai in other parts of the 
world is called popular education. The 
building of democratic organization, the 
unleashing and stimulating of critical and 
creative thinking and action, and the 
development of skills and capacities that 
empower communities to bring about so- 
cial change are all embodied in the con- 
ception of People's Education. Control 
of education by the popular classes to ser- 
ves their interests is another central prin- 
ciple. People's Education is very clearly 
situated within the non-racial democratic 
opposition movement in South Africa, 
and is aimed at building "People's 
Power" and developing education for che 
future liberated South Africa. 

Although the idea of People's 
Education originated in the struggle 
around schooling, it is intended to 
embrace all forms of education-in com- 
munities, literacy projects, in the labour 
movement, in post-secondary education. 
People's Education Commissions com- 
prising progressive educators from the 
communities and universities have been 
established to develop resources and 
methodologies for education in fields 
such as Math, English and History and to 
elaborate education policy. 



Most of the leadership of tlie Na- 
tionai Education Crisis Committee have 
been detained during the prolonged 
"States of Emergency** imposed by the 
repressive South African government 
over the past two years. In February of 
1988 the activities of the NECC itself 
were restricted. Any activities perceived 
as People's Education have been banned 
from the state schools. Tliese measures 
will not readily crush die vision of 
People's Education. 

The Cenu^ for Adult and Continu- 
ing Education at the University of the 
Western Cape in SouUi Africa has under- 
taken a research project on People's 
Education to conaibute to its develop- 
ment, in theory and practice. The Centre 
(CACE) has issued a number of booklets 
which will interest tiiose who want to 
fmd out m(»re about die education strug- 
gle in Soutii Africa These include: 
People's Education in South Africa, An 
Examination of the Concept, and 
People's Education. A Collection of Ar- 
ticles from December 1985 to May 1987. 



PEOPLE'S EDUCATION 

An Examination of the Concept 
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One of these book^ets-What is 
People's Education? An Approach to 
Running Workshops^-has wider applica- 
tion and will be useful to a more general 
readership. It is a clear and straightfor- 
ward guide to the organizing of 
workshc^s-in tius case workshops 
oriented around exploring the meaning 
of People's Education. The approach sets 
out a number of basic questions titat need 
to be addressed when planning and run- 
ning a workshop, with suggestions and 
examples of the kinds of issues to be con- 
sidered. The booklet will be of particular 
value to those working witii community 
educators. 

What is People's Education? and 
die otiier booklets about "People's Educa- 
tion" can be obtained from: 

Centre for Adult and Continuing 
Education, 

University of the Western Cape, 
Private Bag XI 7, 
Bellville 7535, 
South Africa. □ 
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ATRWC Update 

ATRWC is the newsletter of the African 
Training and Research Centre for 
Women on women and development It 
contains useful reports of conference^, 
papers and develc^ment so^egies, and 
information about upcoming meetings, 
publications and research activitiej. The 
most recent issuo. No. 10, June 1988, 
gives prominence to the topic of Women 
and Health. 

Available: free on request/torn: 

ECA/ATRWC. PO Box 300L Addis 
Ababa, Eiixiopia. 




y 

CAFRA News 

CAFRA, the Caribbean Association for 
Feminist Research and Action, is "an or- 
ganization of feminist researchers and ac* 
tivists committed to understanding the 
relationship between the oppression of 
women and other forms of exploitation 
in the society and who are working ac* 
tivcly to change this situation." The 
most recent issue of the newsletter, 
Vol.2, No.2, June 1988, includes updates 
^ on a number of CAFRA research 
projects, reports on International 
Women's Day activides in the region 
and information or repoiis about con- 
ferences, meetings, schobrships and pub- 
lications. In a stimulating discussion in 
the section entitles TAFRA Opinion", 
Honor Ford-Smith raises some critical 
questions about the mode and aims of 
feminist organizing in the present Carib- 
bean context where women and their or- 
ganizations are facing the effects of the 
economic crisis. 

Subscription: US$15.00 (4 issues/year) 
Available from: CAFRA, PO Bag 442, 
Tunapuna Post Office, Tunapuna, 
Trinidad and Tobago. 
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Quehaceres 

Tlie Research Centre for Women's Ac- 
tion (CIPAF) in the Dominican Republic, 
publishes Quehaceres, their monthly bul- 
letin (in Spanish), as a supplement to a 
national newspaper. Each issue features 
articles on a theme, and recent examples 
included patriarchy. Free Trade Zones, 
and women and religion. The theme of 
the June 1988 issue is "Systematization 
in order to change our practice.*' The in- 
troduction says that systemaiizadon, or 
evaluation, is reflection on practice, with 
the aim of providing a basis for develop- 
ing theory about popular educadon. 
Popular organizations often dismiss sys- 
tematization. Instead, they either follow 
theories which come from above, or 
reject theory in favour of an emphasis on 
practice, so that practice becomes an end 
in itself. 

The articles in Quehaceres don't 
attempt to theorize systematization but 
rather describe different ways it can be 
done, including: the tesdmonies of two 
women from CIPAF's educadonal team 
about their systemadzation work wiUi a 
rural women's leadership-training 
project; a review of the approaches to 
systematizadon developeid by key 
popular education institutes in Latin 
America, and a report on a course in sys- 
tematization. 

Available from: CIPAF, Apdo Postal 
1 744, Santo Domingo, Dominican 
Republic. 



Empowering Women 
Through Research 
Networking 

Center for Women's Resources. 
Philippines. 1988. 58pp. 

This is a report of a conference held in 
the Philippines in September 1987 aimed 
at beginning a process of dialogue and 
sharing between Philippina researchers 
in academic settings and organizers In 
communities, so that the knowledge 
generated in both settings could be better 
shared. Women academics shared their 
different experiences, and t!ie organizers 
validated them and raised questions of 
their own. Through a series of articles 
authon^d by the participants, the report 
discusses different dimensions of rc* 
search, such as the research process and 
funding, and several alternative ap* 
proaches to research including, feminist, 
participatory, and historical research. 

Available from: Center for Women's 
Resources, 43 Races Avenue, 2nd floor. 
Mar Santos Bldg., Quezon City, 
Philippines. 
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From Bonding Wires to 
Banding Women: 
Proceedings of the Interna* 
tional Consultation on Micro- 
chip Technology, Manila, 
Philippines. 1986 

Co-publlshed by the Center for 
Women's Resources and the Par- 
ticipatory Research Group, 1988, 
67pp, 

This book documents the highlights of a 
meeting in Manila co-sponsored by the 
Center for Women's Resources, the 
Women's Center and the KUusan 
Manggagawang Kababaihan-KMK 
(Women Workers' Movement) all based 
in Manila, and the ICAE. Women 
Program and the Participatory Research 
Group in Toronto. The meeting brought 
together 40 women-educators, or- 
ganizers and workers from 12 countries- 
to share experiences^ problems and 
strategies concerning the impact of 
micro-chip technology on the lives of 
women workers. The book includes tes- 
timonies of women workers and activists 
from factories in Malaysia, Indonesia, 
and the Philippines, and offices in 
Canada and the US, as well as analyses 
of the global context, local strategies for 
flghting back and regional and interna- 
tional networking. 



Cost: Cdn$5.00 



In Asia available from: 
Center for Women' sResourceSn 
43 Roces Avenue, 
Quezon City. Philippines, 

In other regions available from: 
Participatory Research Group, 
Suite 308J94 Euclid Ave., 
Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada M6G2S9. 




Network of Women In 
Australian Adult and 
Community Education 
Newsletter 

This quarterly newsletter is part of a 
growing network of women in Australia 
aimed at informing practice in women's 
learning by fostering information ex- 
change, research, publications and con- 
ferences. 

Cost: AusSlLOO (includes membership 
in the network,) 

Available from: Helen Gribble, do 
Council of Adult Education, 256 Flinders 
Street. Melbourne, VIC 3000, Australia. 
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Links: Women, Adult 
Education and Work 

Network of Women In Australian 
Adutt ond Communtty Education, 
Melbourne, 1988. 52pp. 

This report outlines the results of a re- 
search project commissioned by the Net- 
work, on adult education and paid work 
for women in Australia. The research 
was initiated to support the view that 
women are a seriously under-utilised 
resource in the Australian economy, and 
the report will have practical value for 
women in educational programs and 
policy making. 

Available from: 

Network of Women in Australian Adult 

and Community Education, 

256 Flinders Street, 

Melbourne, Vic. 3000, 

Australia. 
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Finding Our Own Way: 
More Women's Training 
Activities Worldwide 

Newsletter 40, International 
Women's Tribune Centre. July 
1988. 47pp. 

This is ilic second of two special issues 
of ihe Tribune Newsletter which focus on 
participatory training issues and ac- 
tivities for women. It is based on a 
workshop which the IWTC coordinated 
in Montevideo, Uruguay, in August 1987 
in which participants explored different 
approaches to participatory U'aining and 
how it relates to feminism, women's or- 
ganizing activities and gender issues. A 
guide to five specific participator)' U'ain- 
ing activities is included. 

Cost: US$6 Jree to people in the Tfiird 
World. 

Available from: IWTC. 777 United 
Nations Plaza. New York. NJ. 10017, 
USA. 



The Moon Also Has Its 

Own Lighit. 

The struggle to build a 

women's consciousness 

among Nicaraguan farm 

workers 

ICAE Women's Program 

Within the next few months, we will be 
publishing a case study of the Women's 
Prograjn of the Nicaraguan Farm 
Worker's Union (ATC). The struggle for 
women's emancipation in Nicaragua is 
unique. Underdevelopment, years of 
war, and the urgent priorities of the 
revolution, all combine to create a con- 
text which might appear to put women's 
demands in second place. In reality, 
these are the very factors which force a 
confrontation with a series of contradic- 
tions; the double workload faced by 
women, their role within the union, the 
"machismo" so prevalent within Latin 
American society, and the direction of 
the Nicaraguan women's movement in 
general. 

This publication will be the first in 
the Women's Program Case Study Series 
on approaches to women's education in 
different regions of the world. Jointly 
prepared by the ICAE Women's 
Prograin and the ATC Women's 
Secretariat, it focusses on how popular 
education has been used as a tool to 
promote discussion, increase conscious- 
ness of conditions particular to women, 
and promote women's leadership within 
the union. It also reflects on the effect 
this process has on the work and home 
life of agricultural workers and, in a 
broader sense, on the suuggles of the 
Nicaraguan women's movement to keep 
women's emancipation in the forefront 
of the revolution. 

Available: (forthcoming in English and 
Spanish) 

ICAE Women's Program. Suite 308, 
394 Euclid Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. M6G 2S9. 



Women's Health Journal 

The magazine of the Latin 
American and Caribbean 
Women's Health Network, coor- 
dinated by Isis International. 

A recent special edition of the journal is 
devoted to the Campaign on Maternal 
Mortality, an international campaign 
jointly coordinator by the Women's 
Global Network on Reproductive Rights 
and the Latin American and Caribbean 
Women's Health Network. The cam- 
paign was launched on the International 
Day of Action for Women's Health, 28lh 
May 1988. This issue contains articles 
on different aspects of maternal mortality 
from different national perspectives. 

Along with a range of articles on 
different experiences in organizing 
women's health care, information about 
organizations and resources, the most 
recent issue No. 6-7. (March-June 1988) 
focusses on domestic violence. Issue No. 
4-5. (November 1987-January 1988) con- 
tains an informative article on AIDS. 
The journal is published in both English 
and Spanish. 

Available from: Isis International, 
Via San Saba 5, 00153 Rome, Italy. 
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Women$hare Funding 
Newsnote 

Issue No. 1 . International Women's 
Tribune Centre, July 1988. 8pp. 

The Funding Newsnote was started so 
that women's groups could begin to 
share information relating to the broad 
area of "women and funding"-informa- 
tion about funders. issues related to fund- 
ing for women's projects* and to begin a 
process of collectively developing 
strategies which will both increase the 
amount of funding available for all 
women's groups, and at the same time 
begin to broaden the scope of issues that 
the funding community will support. 
This first issue is intended as an introduc- 
tion to the world of women's funds and 
contains information about foundations 
and grant programmes specificaUy for 
women and, in most instances, initiated 
by women. ThQ Newsnote is an oc- 
casional bulletin produced in English, 
French and Spanish. 

Cost: US$6 per subscription/or the next 
tfiree issues, free to people in the Third 
World. 

Available from: IWTC, 777 United 
Nations Plaza, New York. NJ. 1001 7. 
USA 



Perspectives and 
Practice: Health and 
Popular Education in 
Latin America 

Latin American Council for Adult 
Education. 1988. 69pp, 

This is the report of a workshop held in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, in December 
1986, which brought together more than 
30 people working in community health 
and popular education in different parts 
of Latin America. The meeting was con- 
vened by the Latin American Council for 
Adult Education through its Health and 
Popular Education Network, to give 
health professionals iind popular 
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educators the opportunity to explore and 
create popular alternatives for health care 
that would be capable of responding to 
the increasingly urgent local needs 
brought on by the deterioration of living 
conditions and the challenges of social 
and political change. 

The report aims to capture the 
three intensive days of discussion during 
which participants worked to build a 
dialogue between curative and education- 
al actions, fmd a balance between ad- 
vocacy and demands for basic rights and 
services, and searched for ways to com- 
bine collective political work with per- 
sonal development. 

Available from: CEAAL. Diagonal 
Oriente 1604, Casilla 6257, Santiago 22, 
Chile. 

Resource Kit for Pacific 
Women 

Pacific Women's Resources 
Bureau, South Pacific Commis- 
sion. Noumea, New Caledonia, 
1988.386pp. 

This resource kit began as a project of 
the Pacific Women's Resource Bureau in 
1985, in response to their assessment that 
very little information existed about 
women's organizations in the region. 
Complete with maps, the kit is organized 
into three parts, the first lists women's or- 
ganizations, the second provides profiles 
of individual women in the Pacific, and 
the third provides infonnation about sour- 
ces of funding and technical assistance 
for women's gioups and organizations. 
As a directory th'^ kit can be used as a 
resource by peopl * concerned with 
women and development in the Pacific 



and by women's groups seeking informs 
tion on funding assistance. 

Available from: Pacific Women's 
Resources Bureau, BP D5, Noumea 
CEDEX, New Caledonia. South Pacific. 
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Working with Women: 
A Community Develop- 
ment Handbook for 
Pacific Women 

By Amelia Rokotulvuna. Hand- 
book No. 29. South Pacific Com- 
mission, 1988,87pp. 

This useful book is aimed at helping 
>^omen leaders, field workers, and of- 
ficers of women's organizations to ac- 
quire some skills and understanding that 
will enable them to help women par- 
ticipate fully in the life of their com- 
munities. It contains explanations of 
important ideas on working with people, 
exercises to help raise awareness about, 
and increase the participation of com- 
munities in development activities, and 
suggestions on how to communicate bet- 
ter. The booklet is divided into five sec- 
tions, each with their own exercises, on: 
community development and the com- 
munity woricer, understanding how other 
people think, understanding groups, un- 
derstanding ^he position of women, and 
communication: getting the message 
across. 

Available from: South Pacific 
Commission, Noumea, New Caledonia, 
South Pacific. 
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Voices; Risingis the central networKing tool of the 
ICAE Women's Program, and aims to: promote 
the sharing of experiences, provide a forum for 
debate and discussion of key issues for women 
educators, share information on useful re- 
sources, and foster the development of a femi- 
orA practice in popular education which makes 
connections between broad social strugglesand 
the personal issues and oppressionwomenface 
in their daily lives. 

We welcome letters or short articles on your 
work and expenences. Through your contnbu- 
tions and involvement we can deepen our under* 
standing and develop more effective strategies 
for action. 



The ICAE's Women's Program links educa- 
tors and organizers in different regions of the 
world who are working to develop education as a 
tool for social change and empowerment of 
women. 

The International Council for Adult Eductf* 
tion (ICAE) is an international non-governmental 
organization with national member associations 
in over90counlnes, and networks in a variety of 
areas, including : peace, literacy, community 
health and popular education, worker's educa- 
tion, and participatory research as well as the 
Women's Program All networks are decentral- 
izedand coordinated by individuals andgroups in 
different regions of the world. 



The Women's program is coordinated from 
Canada by the Partcipatory Research Group 
(PhG) working in collaboration with key contacts 
from vanous regions. PRG is a popular educa- 
tiona and research collective. 

The following agencies provided support to 
"Building the Movement" the leadership develop- 
ment seminar in Quito, and to this issue of Voices 
Rising: Agricultural Missions. USA; UNIFEM 
Si DA Women & Development: Unicef*Colombial 
Partnership Africa Canada: Anglican Church of 
Canada: CIDA-INGO: United Church of Canada. 

The following agenoes have provided ongo- 
ing financial support to the Women's Program: 
CIDA. SIDA. NOVIB. and FINNEDA. 
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Building Leadersliip, 
Building the Movement 

The main focus of this issue of Voices Rising is "Building the Movement: A 
Women's Leadership SeminarinlntemationalAdultEducation"which was 
jointly organized by the ICAE Women's Program and the Women's Net- 
work of CEAAL-the Latin American Council for Adult Education-and took 
place last October in Quito, Ecuador. This special report is made up of the words 
and reflections of participants on the central themes of the seminar. They are 
woven together, not to present one voice or viewpoint, but rather to reflect the 
strength and creativity generated when committed activists and educators 
come together to share, enjoy and learn from one another. The meeting left us 
invigorated with new ideas and a sense of great possibilities. 



"If an international network is to be any 
use It musf serve the efforts of local 
organizing and set Its agenda In terms of 
the needs and priorities emerging from 
that base. " 

These words by Lean Heng set the stage for five days 
of intensive worit in Quito. Through the week we 
struggled from different entry points through a maze 
of issues, considering ways in which that vision 
might be transformed into concrete actions. This 
was not an easy task for it involved so many differ- 
ent people, contexts and perspectives. 

The seminar had been tilled "leadership devel- 
opment". It proved, in fact, to be much more than 
that. It was about learning from each other, about af- 
firming the basis of our movement, about evaluating 
fonns of leadership amongst women, and strategies 
fordeveloping the leadership of women in relation to 
the broader movement for adult education. 

Building on the momentum of our first intema- 
tional seminar in Montreal in 1 987, the ICAE Women ' s 
Program wanted to bring together some of the groups 
and individuals from different regions with whom 
we've been working most closely over the last few 
years. The idea was to consolidate the involvement 
of these key regional contacts in the leadership and 



activities of the Program and to get a bencr picture of 
the links and gaps between women ' s popular educa- 
tion initiatives and the official structures of adult 
education in different regions. We alsiD hoped to take 
up and advance our discussions of some of the 
central issues identified at that earlier meeting. 

Quito, Ecuador was chosen as the venue for the 
seminar partly because it is the base for the CEAAL 
Women's Network, the strongest regional network 
within our international network. Participants were 
keen to learn from the experience of different groups 
involved in popular education in Latin America. The 
women who came brought with them their experi- 
ence from a wide range of oiganizations-from popular 
education groups, women's centres, and national 
and regional adult education institutions. They 
combined many decades of experience working at 
the grassroots level in very different national con- 
texts-with Palestinian women in Lebanon, with 
homeless women in Bombay, against repressive 
government conditions in Malaysia, Chile and ilh 
Africa. Many have played active roles in the women's 
and education movement in their countries and their 
regions; some brought substantial international 
experience. 

The Quito program spanned a number of objec- 
tives. There were opportunities for sharing and dis- 



* This section was compiled by Lynda Yaiiz, based on many, many hoursof translation/transcnption by Hea^or Chetwynd and Anibal 
^iton of tape^ from the seminar. 
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cussion with women's groups in Ecua- 
dor (through two days of visits, two 
public panel discussions and cultural 
events). There was organized discus- 
sion of three central themes-Our Iden- 
tity: Feminist and Popular Education; 
Challenges for Building Democratic 
Oiganizations; and Building Leader- 
ship, Building the Movement. And 
there was time to plan action for the 
next steps in the Women's 
Program and ICAE. 

The theme of lead- 
ership was woven through- 
out the seminar both in the 
fonnal discussions and in 
the informal exchanges as 
women worked together to 
confront the difficult issues 
involved in developing al- 
ternative forms of educa- 
tion and organization-issues 
which we ' ve all had to f ace, 
with challenge and withpain, 
both personally and politi- 
cally. The fmils of the 
week's hard work, of an in- 
tense process of learning to 
listen, and where necessary, 
to disagree with one another 
were evident by the Sunday 
morning when we began to 
put together the pieces and 
plans that had been build- 
ing through the week. There 
had been times of frustra- 
tion and despondency, when 
it seemed as though we 
weren't moving anywhere. 
But as the different groups 
began to inscribe the flip 
charts on the four walls of 
the meeting room with the 
summary products of their labours, we 
were able to see just how much we had 
achieved. 

We approved a quite ambitious 
plan of work for the Women's Pro- 
gram, one involving most of the semi- 
nar participants in working groups 
around special new projects such as the 
preparation for the ICAE World As- 
sembly, an international action research 



project, and an Asian train' ^ rogram. 
We drafted a letter to the i ' Presi- 
dent and Executive requesting their 
support for the Program and ihe setting 
up of international Task Force to 
strengthen the role of women in the 
international adulteducation movement. 
We requested that an organizational 
review of the Women's Program be 
undertaken in order to ensure the Pro- 




gram's accountability to its constitu- 
ency and to develop a clearer organiza- 
tional structure within the Program and 
between the ICAE and the Program. 

Beyond these specific out- 
comes, much headway was made in 
tenns of supporting and strengthening 
regional netvv *rks' own efforts as well 
as extending their involvement in the 
international networic. This represented 



an important accompHshment, espe- 
cially for those regions whose netwoilcs 
are still emerging. 

There was much discussion 
about what kind of "international" work 
made most sense, and which did not. 
Participants talked concretely about the 
kinds of exchanges (of people and 
materials) that would strengthen local 
and regional efforts. As in Montreal we 
reaffirmed the importance of 
strengthening links with 
progressive education and 
women's struggles in North 
America and Europe, not 
merely for the useftil sup- 
port work that can be coor- 
dinated from the North, but 
because we want to link 
women's educational 
struggles internationally. 
The Women's Program 
should not be seen as a Third 
World network with its tech- 
nical centre in Canada. 

Another important, if 
less visible outcome, was 
the discussion about, and 
proposal for action relating 
to women's involvement in 
the adult education move- 
ment. The contexts of adult 
education (approaches, pro- 
grams and structures) vary 
tremendously from region 
to region. No one analysis 
of the role of women in adult 
education can thus be estab- 
lished, and equally , there can 
be no one strategy fortaking 
up women's issues effec- 
tively in the field. There was 
concern howeverthat, where 
appropriate, regional women's netwoiks 
continue to urge the integration of gender 
issues into all aspects of work. Cer- 
tainly this strategy is currently well 
underway within the (TE A AL Women's 
Network. At the international level, the 
seminar called on the ICAE Executive 
to su^wrt the Women's Program's 
efforts to link women popular educa- 
tors. 
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Our identity: 

Feminism and Popuiar Education 
Beginning an International Discussion 



Th0 seminar opened with a 
session entitled "Our Identity". 
Organliers had assumed this 
would be a fairly straightfor- 
ward naming of our common 
reference points In feminism 
and popular education as a 
way of moving on to discus- 
sions of other themes. We 
quickly discovered however, 
that we didn't necessarily 
share the same perspectives 
on educational practice or 
women's organizing. We 
learned how Important It was 
not to assume a single or uni- 
fied position at the outset of 
an encounter, but rather to 
allow ourselves to develop a 
unity through the sharing of 
concrete examples of the sali- 
ent questions and priorities 
from our local realities. From 
thatbase(thebulldlngof which 
takes listening and re-thlnk- 
Ing our own practical and 
theoretical constructs), there 
can be a more careful and 
productive shift to the Inter- 
national perspective. Identi- 
fying, clarifying and working 
towards a mutual understand- 
ing of the Issues In a more 
grounded way provided a 
better, more realistic basis for 
our program and for the plan- 
ning of action. 
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We started this meeting by at- 
tempting to base ourselves in 
our regional particularities, our 
different experiences. We heard about 
the present situation from Nicaragua, 
the impact of political processes in 
Asia and the role of popular educators, 
of how they manage themselves vis a 
vis the situation of the party position 
where there is not great identification 
with these political parties. We re- 
turned to the African situation and heard 
about the weight of traditions, religion, 
and in some cases the great fear of 
politics where important sectors do not 
want to think about what is happening 
or reflect upon situations that will not 
have an immediate effect upon their 
lives. This is the great subject of sur- 
vival, the struggle for survival. 

Afterwards we debated and shared 
different strategies for work with women, 
how these have developed from work 
in India, in Peru, in Mali. We shared 
similar experiences in Africa and Latin 
America, of attempting to provide .small 
quolasofpower,orexperiencesin power 
to women's groups. We concluded by 
recognizing that in these strategies what 
is important is a process of awareness 
of the women, a discussion of the prob- 
lems. 

In each of these the important role 
of education kept coming up, without 
using many adjectives to name it. De- 
pending on the political and social con- 
text, different elements are taken into 
this woric (literacy, productive work, 
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popular kitchens, etc.) although, within 
ourmultiplicity of experiences, it seems 
there is always the possibility of raising 
the demands around survival and the 
gender issue, of being creative in this 
respect. 

(Teresa, Chile) 



In some contexts ihe terms feminism 
and popular education don*t mean 
anything. What we are trying to do is 
not so much come to a common defini- 
tion but to explore whether there is a 
common identity in terms of our ap- 
proach to education and working for 
women, if and how there is a basis of 
unity for an international network. The 
challenge is to recognize and deal con- 
structively with the genuine differences 
between us, and also to recognize that 
unity does not require that we be iden- 
tical to one another. We do not have to 
become one in order to work together... 
What are the differences? What can we 
learn fron. one another? How do we 
want to work together? 

(Lynda, Canada) 



How are we incorporating this per- 
spective of women in the build- 
ing of popular education which 
reflects the complexities of our reality 
and which advances the democratiza- 
tion process in our countries. WhatTm 
concerned about is this theme of an 
international perspective of popular 
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education, because I feel that popular 
education per se doesn't mean much. 
Popular education means something if 
itproduces change in people's practice, 
and women specifically, and if these 
lead to changes in the content of popu- 
lar education. I think this is perhaps the 
key point in reflecting on any research 
we cany out. 

(GIna, Peru) 



In Africa women go to jail . . . but 
there are other forms of prison as 
well. Ifl look at the face of a country 
like Sudan or even my country, we have 
a growing situation where women are 
veiled and maintained in a kind of 
prison. We haven't seen this for a long 
time and now it's coming very fast. 
And at the same time we are trying to 
develop into a modem society. 

(Ulla, Mali) 

Atthe beginning AMNL AE mainly 
focussed on calling upon women 
to become integrated into revo- 
lutionary tasks, and to take part in pro- 
ductive tasks, in military tasks, in de- 
fending the revolution. There was no 
discourse about gender. To speak of 
gender at that time was to be out of 
context. Or at least that's what we said 
about "special claims", that they were 
out of context, that the priority was to 
defend the revolution. But today we 
consider that truly, the defence of the 
revolution is the defence of ourselves 
as women. Our emancipation requires 
the political context of the revolution, 
but we also think that we cannot wait 
until the war is over to put forward our 
claims. 

(Sylvia, Nicaragua) 



First of all is the fact that we are 
Palestinians, and secondly, that 
we are women. As Palestinians 
we are committed, we are part of the 
Palestine National Liberation Move- 
ment. We belong to women's organiza- 



tions in order to achieve our national 
rights: the right of returning to our 
country, the right to self-detennina- 
tion, the right to establish an independ- 
ent territory. This is why we are organ- 
izing in Lebanon and have been since 
our exile. Also we are working as 
women so that we can become produc- 
ti\'e in this process, and take our place 
in the struggle, in our community, and 
become part of the political decision- 
making in our national liberation. 

We see our participation in the 
Women's Program or any international 
network in this light. Thus what we re- 
quire from you is not only in temis of 
our work with women and our leader- 
ship as women, but also you helping us 
in achieving our aspirations, our na- 
tional pride. And at this juncture we, as 
Palestinians in exile, believe the main 
objective is to support the uprising. 

(Leila, Lebanon) 



It is somehow unavoidable, when we 
talk about a networic, to make a com- 
parison with fishermen. [Net and 
network are the same word in Spanish. ] 
Quercum is a a Mapuche word I learned 
in Chile some time ago meaning "time 
of active waiting." It is what fishermen 
do when they can 't go fishing, when the 
sea is stormy and doesn't allow fishing 
. . . so they gather, share experiences, 
talk about thcirdecisions, the new things 
they've seen in the sea, and they repair 
their nets, hooks, boats . . . This meet- 
ing has reminded me of ihat-a small 
group with such different experiences, 
trying to weave a large net, to cover all 
the worid. 

(Beatriz, Brazil) 

Five years ago I would quite likely 
have rejected an invitation to par- 
ticipate in an international semi- 
nar, thinking it had nothing to do with 
me, with my work. But now we find 
that if our local collectives arc to sur- 
vive, they need to network. City net- 
works have to link with other cities and 



then this has to go on at a regional level. 
I have re&d abc at the process of organi- 
zation in Latin America, and the kind of 
lessons that people have learned are 
really inspirational. It's like I'm taking 
one step at a time and finding that this 
k ind of rdT group process helpes me 
climb the steps I need to take. 

(Sheela, India) 



Because of the ways some indi- 
viduals from regional and inter- 
national groups have crossed our 
paths, it's built a lot of resistance in me. 
But in the ' ast number of years in the in- 
tensive struggle and work ihat I've 
been engaged in, mainly with the women 
woricers, through that woric and coupled 
with the different readings and learning 
of experiences of people from other re- 
gions, it's brought me quite a different 
perspective. I think now that regional 
and international work, if it is done 
property can help to support and further 
consolidate the woric at the base. And 
that's what ultimately is the testof"net- 
woricing", at whatever level. 

(Lean, Malaysia) 



We face an enormous contradic- 
tion in the U.S. We woric with 
people who have serious prob- 
lems in their everyday lives, economic 
problems, problems that women face in 
any other part of the worid. And we 
educators/activists need to woric to solve 
those problems. At the same time, be- 
cause we are in the U.S., we have to 
understand how our work relates to 
what is going on in the rest of the worid. 
The trick is that we always have to look 
with two eyes on what we're woricing 
at. The question for us is how we do in- 
depth organizing more on a local level 
and at the same time do educational 
work to build a sense of international- 
ism and connections to what is going 
on in the rest of tlie worid. 

(Sue, USA) 
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We have to look at the context of 
our woilc, and of the people we 
work with. All of us are af- 
fected by the international economic 
order, and the multinationals. And 
among the people we live and woik 
with the crucial problem is survival, 
survival in ternis of home, food, fuel, 
land. And repression, and occupation, 
whether it takes place in our factories, 
in occupied territories, or in the rural 
areas where in the Philippines there is 
currently a lot of militarization. 

All us are working with both men 
and women, the landless, the workers. 
Although we have differences, we also 
come up with common issues . . . like 
the importance of consolidating grass- 
roots organizations. The question is 
how do we use this netwoik to build, to 
strengthen, to expand, to consolidate 
our existing grassroots organizations? 

Of course there's also the need for 
solidarity, solidarity can come in the 
form of solidarity for the prisoners, and 
solidarity to support activist work. 

(Carol, Philippines) 



It seems that at the moment, the EB AE 
Women's Sub-Committee could help 
its sisters most of all in the following 
ways: that we exchange information 
with other regional organizations and 
national bodies on tiie nature of our 
work, its objectives and aims, recog- 
nizing both the similarities and the dif- 
ferences of our operating structures, 
and that we aid women's organizations 
in the other regions who are appealing 
for funding to agencies in temis of in- 
formation, advice and, where neces- 
sary, representations to such funding 
agencies. 

(Lenyi England) 



When the five-day International 
Seminar on Women's Leader- 
ship in Adult Education began, 
Quito, a sunny friendly city, welcomed 
a group of twenty women from all over 
the worid, confident in creating new 
solidarity links and working guidelines 
to develop through thought and action 
the presence of the women*s move- 
ment in the process of social transfor- 
mation. 

Women's Program coordinator, 
Lynda Yanz, inaugurated the event 
Her words renewed the expectations of 
Ecuador women. She stressed the im- 
portance of the seminar's main theme: 
a reflection on women's leadership, on 
our experience as leaders, and on the 
responsibility and potential of this very 
political role, especially in the interna- 
tional context. It was only after that 
first day of introductions that I experi- 
enced of the full impact of the event. 
The women participating in the semi- 
nar came from all regions of the world: 
Arab countries. South and South-East 
Asia, the Caribbean, Africa, Europe, 
Nortli America and Latin America. I 
felt so at home with these relaxed, 
open, funny women who were all in- 
volved in actvities important for women 
all around the worid. They were going 
to visit women's grassroots groups in 
Ecuador, something that was certain to 
have a profound effect, since it was the 
first time that such interchange and 
solidarity with leaders in adult educa- 
tion was to take place in our country. 

The schedule included a program 
of visits to grassroots women's organi- 
zations to allow for a direct knowledge 
of their work towards social change, to 
share experiences and to build solidar- 
ity links. It was an intense and mobiliz- 
ing experience for all of us. I think the 
Ecuadorean women reacted as one; we 
were amazed to know of the hardships 



of life in other contexts. We knew 
about apartheid, for example, but we 
could feel its extent through Shiriey 
Walters' testimony, asking for solidar- 
ity with women imprisoned for strug- 
gling against legalized racism. Her 
words made us feel an unconditional 
sisterhood. The same thing happened 
when we listened to accounts of the 
forced displacements and repression 
against Palestinians on the West Bank, 
in Gaza and in Lebanon. The contrast 
with our Latin American reality was 
immense. It is true that we live in a 
crisis situation, marginalized, even in 
extreme poverty, but I now realize that 
we must value the fact that we have a 
place, a territory we can call mother- 
land, that our heritage has been kept in 
books, in the arts and in our hearts. 

Our guests visited organizations in 
three important cities of Ecuador, Quito, 
Guayaquil and Cuenca; they also par- 
ticipated in a meeting at the ''Maria 
Quilla" Centre, with representatives of 
women's organizations from different 
provinces in order to broaden discus- 
sion to the national level. After dis- 
cussing the visits with several of our 
sisters I sensed a common feeling: the 
awareness of feminist issues as a worid- 
wide issue, common to all women 
regardless of race, class, language, reli- 
gion, culture or nationality. In this 
sense there is an universal category of 
gender, which legitimizes feminist the- 
ory as a social science and feminist 
leadership as an international political 
line of action. 

Cecilia Mlflo GrIJalva, 
"Maria Quilla" Centre for 
Research and Action on 

Women's Conditions 
(local hosts to the Quito 
Seminar) 
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Lynda: I feel guilty taking clear 
leadership. 

Shirley: Why? Surely we have to 
acknowledge the questions of author- 
ity and power, if authority has been 
given to you why can you not exer- 
cise it within the parameters of that 
authority. For me the problem is not 
exercising authority, it is a question of 
who gives the authority and who can 
take it away. That is one of the cru- 
cial conponents of democratic 
leadership. 

Honor: Yes, it's all very well for you 
to be so clear about it, but you didn't 
have to go through xhe "New Left" 
and the Women's Movement of the 

1960s\ 



This is an extract of one of the many 
informal but intense exchanges which 
were part of the semiivar in Quito. It 
may not seem surprising that the con- 
versations were so impregnated with 
discussions about leadership--the offi- 
cial theme for the week was "women 
and leadership in international adult 
education." But I was surprised. 

En route to Quito I had to stop over 
in Lima, Peru. There I spent 36 hours 
with women from the Manuela Ramos 
Movement. They didn't know me; I 
didn't know them. But in a very short 
time I was involved in numerous dis- 
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cussions at lunch, at tea, in the car-and 
it was all about democratic organiza- 
tions and leadership. Then in Ecuador, 
in the seminar and amongst members 
of the organizations we visited, similar 
issues were were raised. It all seems to 
point to an important "moment" in the 
development of feminist thought on 
organizational theory and practice. 

Questions that came to mind while 
I was participating in these discussions 
were: Why do many women feel guilty 
about taking on badership roles? VVhy 
have the notions of leadership devel- 
oped in the women's movement as they 
have? Why are the issues of power and 
authority so often denied? How have 
these conceptions helped and hindered 
the development of leadership amongst 
women? What are the competing no- 
tions of leadership which are emerging 
within the movement? How and why 
are they changing and witli whateffect? 

Clearly it is not possible to even 
begin to answer these questions in this 
limited space, even if the answers were 
at hand. All that is possible here is to 
name the questions and to point to how 
Uiey emerged during the time and space 
of Uie seminar in Ecuador. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

Reflecting back on the context of the re- 
emergence of the feminist movement 
in tlie 1960s, with its critique of the 
dominating practices within the insti- 
tutions of daily life and within the 
male-dominated contemporary social 
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movements, it is easy to understand 
why such a conscious attempt was made 
to achieve participatory democracy in 
practice. The concepts of participatory 
democracy, equality, liberty and com- 
munity, emphasized that everyone 
should participate in decisions that affect 
their lives and that everyone's contri- 
bution was equally valid. These ideas 
led easily to the idea that all hierarchy 
was "bad", and that power arid author- 
ity were "bad". 

Many critiques of what is increas- 
ingly being seen as a naive view of or- 
ganization have been developed over 
the years. One example is of Jo Free- 
man's work of 1975 on "The Politics cf 
Women's Liberation". She argues very 
strongly that: 

Although the idvK)logy damned the 
idea of leadership, tl)e movement was 
not without leaders.... Much of the en- 
ergy of past women's movements had 
been directed to having the structures 
ofdeciSion-making...formalizedsothat 
the exclusion of women aiuld be con- 
fronted directly. It is parti cialarly ironic 
thiat the women's movement should 
inHlict upon itself a problem it's been 
fighting for centuries. When informal 
elites are combined with a myth of 
"structureless" there can be no attempt 
to put limits on the use of power be- 
cause the means of doing so have been 
eliminated. The groups then havo no 
means of compelling responsibility from 
the elites who dominate them. They 
carmot even admit they exist 
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Nowmostof usinvolved in women 's 
organizations are aware of these cri- 
tiques-many of us agree with them 
whole-heartedly. We've experienced 
the issues first hand as either part of the 
inner or outer circle! But we still feel 
guilty about accepting leadership, es- 
pecially our own leadership-why? 

Gina Vargas of Peru spckc in her 
presentation aboutthe difficulty women 
have with either assuming or granting 
leadership. This she argued left women 
outside of the power structures in the 
society and unable to really affect change 
substantially. She described the change 
that has been occurring wiihin the move- 
ment in Latin Americ a. Women were 
beginning to rccognice that tJ-iey had a 
responsibility to take on leadership po- 
sitions and that the women's move- 
ment was about political power and it 
was naive to deny the reality of power 
and the need to challenge it. 

But, Gina argued, there wj.s a need 
to rcinteipret the concept of leadership 
anc* to ask what a feminist conception 
ofleadership should be. Three aspects 
which she felt needed to be considered 
for a feminist conception ofleadership 
were: the question of relative auton- 
omy for the movement, tlie need to 
fonn broad alliances with other women 
where authoritarian and imposing be- 
haviour is counterod, and the need to 
fight against the competitiveness of 
leade'^hipinmovements. She believed 
leaaership should strengthen women 
and the women's movement Women 
should stop running away from the 
responsibility ot leadership. 

Honor Ford-Smith posed similar 
questions and problems when she re- 
flected on the experience of the Sistren 
oi:ganization in Jamaica. Shede^scilbed 
how on the one hand, Jamaica has a 
long history of strong, charismatic lead- 
ership based on pationage. And this 
type of leadersliip is often respected. 
On the other hand, in the women's 
organizations like Sistren, she says that: 

•*We have shied away from the 
question ofleadership as we have wanted 
to be collective and democratic. In the 



process we lost the ability to win cer- 
tain struggles." 

In the case of Sistren, a very impor- 
tant critique of the power relations that 
actually existed, as opposed to what 
members wanted to believe existed, 
was developed. Tiie impact of cla.ss, 
race and education on infontial leader- 
ship were clearly enunciated. Honor 
argues that in order for women to begin 
to grapple with the problems of middle- 
class domination over woilcing-class 
members, there must be an acknowledge- 
ment that unequal distribution of power 
exists. Once that has occurred there is 
a need for the development of "clearcut 
rules of the game". (This argument 
resonates with that of Jo Freeman above .) 

Both Gina and Honor's arguments, 
which draw on their long and substan- 
tial experience in the women's move- 
ment, highlight the need for women to 
confront the questions of power and 
authority. They both are very clear that 
this is not an easy process as women 
still need to problem atize the notion of 
leadership. But perhaps we need to 
start at another point-a point which 
does not deny the importance of women 
taking on the responsibility of leader- 
ship but which looks at what the posi- 
tive and negative features ofleadership 
are, and in the light of that take another 
look at what a feminist notion oflead- 
ership should be. 

Similar to the experiences of Gina 
in Peru and Honor in Jamaica, I have 
found within organizations in South 
Africa more and more people are ac- 
knowledging the px)litical nature of 
organization and the importance of not 
"being married to" one form of organi- 
zation. Forms of organization should 
be determined by the aims and pur- 
poses of the or^Tnization. We have 
found ihat it is important to acknowl- 
edge the contradictions and tensions 
that exist in the tli'^ory and piactice of 
participatory forms of organization. As 
in so many community organizations 
around the world, participatory democ- 
racy has informed many of the women's 
and other organizations who are fight- 



We need to be able to share our 
training programs, because we want 
to create grassroots leaders, because 
we all feel that It is mostly the middle 
class who are at the forefront of 
these organizations. How do we train 
grassroots leaders? What popular 
education methods work best with the 
different sectors and experiences 
women come from? 

(Carol, Philippines) 



When we are t::!ning about leadership 
that discussion can 't be separated 
from the commitment and work we 're 
doing on the ground. When we re 
talking about leadership, we cant 
separate that from the question of 
how we organize women to take 
initiatives in their context, in their 
society. This is the approach to 
leadership that takes up the chal- 
lenge of popular education. It means 
looking self-critically at how we are 
leaders. We can't be complacent in 
saying we are leaders, and yet we 
need to take responsibility for our 
leadership roles within organizations 
and movements. 

(Lynda, Canada) 
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After the destruction of the Palestin- 
ian camps, only organizations such 
as ours, which were built on a 
ajllective stmcture were able to 
survive and rebuild what had been 
destroyed. This meant consistently 
organizing women to tal^e the initia- 
tive, to take leadership. This is the 
best meaning of leadership in our 

society. 

It's important that we as lead- 
ers understand that we must be dis- 
pens8A)le. We must create new 
leaders. This should be a priority in 
all our work. That brings us back to 
the political questton of how do we 
organize women? We cannot enter 
and organize women on theories, 
slogans. We have to respond to their 
Immediate needs, whether it is 
poverty, food, political rights or 
national liberation. We must respond 
to their needs and to what they want. 
Understanding that is a test of our 
leadership. Experience has shown 
us, for example, that women in 
Lebanon cannot be organized around 
the issue of equality. They would 
laugh at us if we tried this. What they 
want is to defend themselves and 
their families. What they want is to 
have ctothes, and to go back to their 
country. This is what the women 
consider as priorities. 
(Leila, Lebanon) 
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ing injustice in South Africa. There is 
no space here to elaborate in detail on 
these debates but two examples will 
suffice to illustrate the point 

Inliercnt inpaiticipatory democratic 
practices is the need for degrees of 
openness and trust. Tliere needs to be 
a supportive, open, consensus-seeking 
climate which is essential for the shar- 
ing of responsibility which is at the 
heart of this fonn of organization. 
However, this participatory democratic 
practice tends to deny the reality of 
conflict within oi;ganizations. Conflict 
in South African organizations is inher- 
ent-along either class, race, ideologi- 
cal, or gender lines. The lack of ac- 
knowledgement of conflict has often 
resulted in conflicting interest groups 
organizing in clandestine ways, which 
is the very antithesis of the "openness 
and honesty" so essential to participa- 
tory democratic practice. 

Another example of a contradic- 
tory practice within participatory or- 
ganization relates to the question of 
leadership. In South Africa leadership 
within participatory democratic organi- 
zations is usually shared by all mem- 
bers of the collective. No one is given 
authority to lead. In many instances a 
laissez faire climate, closer to anarchy 
than democracy, exists where anyone 
wishing to assert leadership is shouted 
down. A malaise sets in where no one 
dares to show leadership for fear of 
being accused of being "undemocratic". 
In the heightened political climate in 
which people organize, increasingly 
questions are being asked about the 
appropriateness of the participatory 
democriiic form which can so often 
result in paralysis rather than action. 
Many people are acknowledging the 
need for strong vision and leadership to 
propel organizations forward. 

❖ ❖ ❖ 

One of the responses to the above analy- 
sis of organization is the development 
of other conceptions of democratic 
leadership. These have been strongly 
influenced by the progressive trade union 
movement. In these conceptions of 
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what has been called "coUectivist 
democracy"both the importanceof mass 
participation and the importance of clear 
leadership is acknowledged. On the 
one hand the importance of participa- 
tion of as many people as possible in 
the processes of major decision-mak- 
ing is stressed, while on the other, there 
is acknowledgement of the importance 
of clear delegation of power and au- 
thority to leadership in order to both get 
tasks done and to drive the organiza- 
tions forward. Mandates are given to 
leaders who must be accountable to the 
members through regular reports back. 
The membership has the authority to 
both give and recall mandates of the 
leadership. It is therefore not the exis- 
tence of power and authority in organi- 
zations that is most important, but the 
question of who has the power to give 
and recall that authority. 

There are many questions that still 
need to be addressed as we strive to 
develop a more adequate notion of lead- 
ership within the feminist movement. 
At the seminar in Ecuador there ap- 
peared to be agreement on one issue at 
least-we need to move beyond the 
denial of leadership and the necessary 
political power arid authority that im- 
plies. But we also need to continue to 
challenge traditional features of leader- 
ship in practice, such as the pervasive- 
ness of authoritarianism and competi - 
tion. We need to ask whether it is the 
authoritarianism and competitiveness 
within predominantly male leadership 
against which we have reacted in the 
movement. If this is the case, a ques- 
tion which could potentially move us 
towards finding a more satisfactory 
feminist notion of leadership could be: 
What would leadership be like which 
works actively against authoritarian and 
competitive practices? 



Shirley Walters, Centre for Adult and 
Continuing Education 
University of the Western Cape 
Private Bag X 17 
Bellville 7530 
South Africa 
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Strategic 
Contradictions 

Organizational Democracy 
and Dependence on 
internationai Aid 



by Honor Ford-Smith 

The following Is a brief ex- 
cerpt from the conclusion of a 
forthcoming Women's Pro- 
gram publication about SIs- 
tren, a women's popular the- 
atre group In Jamaica. Strate- 
gic Contradictions isadetalled 
account ofSlstren's historical 
and organizational develop- 
nent since 1977. Honor pre- 
sented draft sections from her 
case study as a catalyst for 
discussion In Quito. 



At the start, I drew attention to the 
importance of strengthening the 
feminist movement at this 
moment in Caribbean history and to 
the question why many new feminist 
organizations as yet have been unable 
to affect women's conditions of life in 
a fundamental way. In the case of 
Sistren I have argued that the group 
was restricted in its impact because of 
its internal structure and the effects of 
the funding policies of international 
aid agencies. 

Collective Contradictions 

From the beginning, a major problem 
was the way in which the group came in 
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practice to equate democracy with a 
single notion-that of collective deci- 
sion making. 

The undifferentiated collective fomfi 
has a number of problems. It can be 
antithetical to productivity and service 
delivery because it tends to substitute 
internal practice with a single notion- 
that of collective decision making. 
Where it functions in the conservative 
capitalist third world [it often] masks 
the continuation of the central contra- 
dictions of capitalist societies-such as 
race and class. Where ideological vari- 
ety or differences exist within a group 
these become obstacles to sameness 
rather than oppoi lunities to develop the 
richness and complexity of the group's 
woric. The undifferentiated collective 
structure lends itself to the exercise of 
power by 
informal 
leaders 
whose roles 
can never 
be clearly 
defined, 
who are not 
clearly accountable internally in the 
group, and who tend to operate cov- 
ertly. Real processes of decision mak- 
ing then become masked and tlie or- 
ganization becomes bogged down in 
the morass of endless meetings, low 
productivity, a sense of diffu.sed re- 
sponsibility and low morale. 

... In Sistren's history the phase of 
intense collectivity was a necessary 
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one, [in that] it unquestionably ex- 
posed members to areas of decision 
making involved in running the organi- 
zation and acquainted everyone with 
the skills of advocacy. At this point in 
the organization's growth however, the 
movement toward some specialization 
and differentiation also seems neces- 
sary and inevitable if its problems are to 
be solved. 

What shape then can be envisioned 
for a democratic organization which is 
not a collective? There can be no 
dogmatic answer to this question. Just 
asthecoUectivedecisionmakingmodel 
works in some situations, but not in 
otliers, there can be no one true demo- 
cratic organizational form, which will 
work effectively across cultures and in 
different political and economic con- 

this search, 
t]wo con- 
cepts inneed 
of ftiller dis- 
cussion arc 
those of 
m anage - 
ment and leadership. 

In the effort to throw out the idea of 
the personality cult and the charismatic 
leader, the progressive movement has 
not really defined altemative forms of 
leadership. For women's groups it is 
perhaps especially difficult to grant and 
accept leadership from other women. 
Histori cally women have been excluded 
from the processes by which power has 



From the beginning, a major problem 
was the way In which the group came 
in practice to equate democracy with a 
single notion-that of collective 
decision making. 
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come to reside in particular people or 
groups of people. Male, white, middle- 
class privilege has been so founded on 
hierarchy, division and specialization 
that the women's movement has been 
cautious about reproducing fomis which 
seemed to imitate these models. At the 
same time, in organizations where 
women have granted leadership, ma- 
temalism and the dominant form of 
race and class power are often reflected. 
In the Caribbean it is particularly diffi- 
cult to come to terms with the issue of 
leadership because of the way race and 
class and skill are tied and because 
resistance to these forms of domination 
are of ten covert, informal and unnamed . 
However to avoid the discussion of 
leadership is no solution at all. ... 

The term management also tends 
to be interpreted as an authoritarian big 
boot, squeezing the life blood out of its 
underlings. Management in our setting 
carries the connotation of exploiters 
from "tiie evil empire" of capitalism. ... 
(But in r]ejecting the worst of capital- 
ism we must be careful not to tiirow out 
tiiebabywitiiUie bath water. Manage- 
ment and leadership, whetiier Uiey re- 
side in individuals or in groups of people 
need to be controlled by defining both 
what they are to manage and how they 
can be accountable and removable at 
different moments in an organization's 



life. ... Issues of skills transfer and edu- 
cation could then be addressed in a sys- 
tematic and consistent way. A key 
concept in thinking about democratic 
management Uien is accountability-a 
concept which can be applied differ- 
ently both wiUiin an organization and 
externally with those it serves. 

The Politics of "Aid" 

A second major problem which con- 
fronted Sistren was the effect of inter- 
national funding policies on the organi- 
zation. Agencies funding projects in 
the Third World have an enormous 
amount of power. One only has to 
glimpse the files of any agency in- 
volved in so-called development to 
recognize the enormous amounts of 
informati on they have accumulated about 
progressive ^^^^m^^^^mm 



The emphasis of international 
agencies on funding "grassroots" 
women seems to be contradictory 
and simplistic. 



organiza- 
tion t and the 
amount of 
power the 
dispensing of 
funds gives hhh^^^^^^h 
them over people's lives all over the 
world. They are able to shape tiie lives 
of the organizations they support, not 
simply because they fimd tiiem, but 
also because of tiie processes they re- 
quire the agencies to become involved 



in. The term "partner" currently being 
used by donor agencies to describe 
their relationship with recipient organi- 
zations only obscures what remains a 
very real power relation. This egalitar- 
ian label does not chaiige the reality. 

One area which women's groups 
need to face squarely concerns the ten- 
dency on the part of agencies to priori- 
tize material production over educa- 
tional and cultural processes and to see 
these areas as separate and distinct. 
This separation inthe long run serves to 
entrench dependency because it means 
tiiat internal processes of organizational 
development and transfer of skills are 
always subsumed under the "more 
important" process of production. In 
fact production and education are inex- 
tricably linked. ... 

On the other hand, to prioritize 
educational cultural processes over so- 
called production is to ignore the im- 
portance of building up some form of 
self-fmancing. Any single issue or set 
of issues which come to be prioritized 
for funding by agencies can be used 
against the development of effective 
organizational processes. International 
funding agencies often determine pri- 
orities which are applied in a blai^et 
way. Our experience has shown that 
very careful attention has to be paid to 
local conditions. The political and 
cultural context, available skills and re- 
sources are aU areas which need very 
careful consideration and which will 
enormously affect what is possible for 
any organization. When local factors 
are not taken into consideration, choices 
^H^M^^^^^H about pro- 
gram activi- 
ties can be 
made which 
have long 
term nega- 
m^^^^^^^^mm tive conse- 
quences for local organizations. This is 
especially so when organizations are 
young or operate in a conservative 
context in which there is little capacity 
for negotiation with more powerful inter- 
national agencies. When an organiza- 
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tion's survival is at stake, the criteria of foreign funding. Nevertheless we are at 
international agencies will always take a stage where women's organizations 
priority over developing processes of woricing together internationally can use 
accountability to its ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^m 



constituency. 

Such mistakes 
cannot be waved 
away. Their impli- 
cations mushroom 
into new difficulties 
which are often 
harder to deal with 
than those problems 
they were originally 
meant to solve. They 
involve people's 
lives, hopes, ener- 
gies, investments and 
resources in deep ^^^^^^^ 
ways. The disillu- 
sionment and bitterness they create 
deeply affect an organization's poten- 
tial to have an impact on its community 
and to build a healthy working culture. 

Finally, the emphasis of interna- 
tional agencies on funding "grassroots" 
women seems to be contradictory and 
simplistic. Grassroots women are not 
miracle workers and like anyone else 
need to study and understand a situ- 
ation before they can woik effectively 
in it. ... Agency policies sometimes 
emphasize the delivery of funding to 
grassroots women while ignoring the 
many complex processes in which both 
gender and many classes are involved, 
processes which reproduce the condi- 
tions the funding is meant to alleviate. 
tT]he effect often does not contribute to 
social transfonnation. In fact, as was 
the experience of Sistren, it can repro- 
duce relationships of dependency and 
dominationboth internally inside groups 
and between aid agencies and recipi- 
ents. 

Organizations like Sistren are not 
at the stage where they can do without 
these foreign ftmders. Neither is it the 
first time in history that organizations 
working for radical transfonnation in 
one society require the support of richer 
groups in conservative societies. It will 
be a long time before we cease to need 



One area which women's groups need to 
face squarely concerns the tendency on 
the part of agencies to prioritize material 
production over educational and cultural 

processes and to see these areas as 
separate and distinct. This separation In 

the long run serves to entrench 
dependency because It means that Internal 
processes of organizational development 
and transfer of skills are always subsumed 
under the "more Important" process of 
production. 



their lobbying power collectively to 
make these agencies accountable to the 
groups they are supposed to be serving. 
Just as we need to be accountable to 
those we serve so they also need to take 
on board their accountability to those 
whom they serve. Collective dialogue 
is key if groups are to have clear chan- 
nels of communication and clearer in- 
put into the policies of these agencies 
and the ways in which these are imple- 
mented regionally. ... 

In many funding agencies there are 
members of staff who are genuinely 
concerned about issues of dependency 
and democracy. These women want to 
work internationally around some of 
the struggles wf^ face. The power of the 
agencies does not exist in a monolithic 
institutional sense. It operates through 
people who have a degree of leverage at 
their disposal. It is up to us to build 
alliances that arc genuinely internation- 
alist in order to bring about changes. 



Financial relations Influence the work 
that we are carrying out and in this 
way International agencies exert 
power and control upon the NGOs or 
popular movements that develop 
projects. We see that the policies of 
what type of projects will be financed 
are always defined outside our 
countries. At the same time we 
cannot close our eyes to the fact that 
the problem is not only outside us. 
The result of this situation oftentimes 
is a competition between NGOs for 
money. Very often these agencies 
ask other NGOs, what do you think 
of this or that group and if one is not 
alert to this we end up being divided. 
These things become worse when 
we have financial problems within 
our own organlzattons . ..all the 
different relationships of power and 
competition make it more difficult to 
carry out the work we know is impor- 
tant and to work together in tmly 
supportive ways. 

(Teresa, ChU^i 
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Growing Pains: 

reflections on the history 
of Flora Tristan, Peru 



Virginia (GIna) Vargas Is the 
Director of Flora Tristan, one 
of the strongest and longest 
running women's centres In 
Latin America. Virginia's 

reflections on the centre's 
history In response to Honor 

Ford-Smith's presentation 
provoked much discussion. 



In the Flora Tristan Centre what hap- 
pened was that we suddenly became 
aware of the contradictions of growing, 
and all our energy got put into sorting 
out these internal adjustments so that 
we weren't accomplishing what we set 
out to do. Instead of improving, growth 
inmany ways made things worse. It got 
to a point where certain problems were 
impossible to ignore. So, at the end of 
eleven years we were asking ourselves 
a lot of questions . . . about internal and 
external accountability, and the need 
for a much stronger sense of accounta- 
bility to the broader women's move- 
ment. And then also about the problem 
that comes up in colleiitive structure 
related to our notions of equality and 
leadership. It seems that in fighting 
against the rigidity of what we saw and 
experiences we'd had in left and other 
movements, we went to the other ex- 
treme. 

Something that has caused a great 
deal of confusion within Flora is the 
distinction between being a woricing 
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centre-even a feminist working centre 
-and being part of the feminist move- 
ment. A great number of our difficul- 
ties have been to confuse the centre 
with the movement. In working centres, 
our programs and projects have to be 
completed and deadlines met. Feminist 
work centres can be very feminist but 
we have very different rtiythms, sched- 
ules, structures and different uses for 
money. The movement is something 
broader; it is a more fluid thing, more 
flexible. I believe that as service centres 
we have to accept the consequences of 
this difference. 

In Flora we have gone through 
stages in coming to terms with this. 
First we were a small collective. Then, 
as we grew it was clear that not all of 
those who came to work in the centre 
were part of the feminist movement. 
Many were just developing their con- 
sciousness. And it came to a point 
when it seemed that the collective was 
operating in opposition or distinct from 
the feminist movement, especially in 
terms of administrative issues. In that 
period I felt we lost all our richness; we 
were divided-the collective on the one 
hand, and the work oa the other. And 
this was when we really began to accept 
a distinction between the woiic of the 
centre, which is part of our paid work 
and that of the movement which is 
ftindamentally volunteer, and outside 
office hours. The importance of this is 
coming to terms with the limits and the 
boundaries of the centre. 




While the general dynamics of the 
movement can be taken up byourcentres, 
there are real limits to the flexibility 
within the woiic. This raises the whole 
question of what you call accountabil- 
ity .. . how and to whom to be account- 
able. In some instances (and it's not 
always possible) we've been able to 
reachunderstandings or agreements with 
women's organizations about budgets 
or work plans we adopt on a joint basis. 
Thi s is one way you commit yourself . .. 
it becomes an i ssue of mutual accounta- 
bility. But to arrive at this point we 
have had to make a great number of 
mistakes, and sometimes it creates 
mistrust. 

The problems of women's organi- 
zations in different countries are in 
many ways similar. The major chal- 
lenge has to do with the relationship 
between democracy and efficiency. How 
do we achieve democratic and fluid 
rcladonships, where people can feel 
they arc expressing themselves, where 
they can be doing the work they like, 
and at the same time be efficient as 
organizations? The balance is very 
difficult to achieve and is a great source 
of conflict As faras I'm concerned this 
requires something that we haveleamed 
through many years of experience but 
something we didn't have very clear at 
the beginning-which is the need for 
clear-cut channels, of leadership and of 
the rules of the game or accountability. 
We are often still not very comfortable 
with this. This relates to quite deep 
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From Need to 
Love 



limits we face in the feminist move- 
ment, things some of us tried to address 
in the document called "From Need to 
Love", In part it is because of some- 
thing that is very much part of us as 
women, which is a need to see our- 
selves reflected in other people. There 
is also our desire to protect. What often 
happens is that we stan to find an 
important reference in our lives in the 
organization, we begin to find a space 
that we didn't have in the past. The 
oiganization becomes the father, the 
mother, the lover... our own space, md 
an enormous source of conflict, con- 
flict that we haven't been able to solve 
in our lives. 



The following document. From Need to 
Love was a collective ^ort from a 
workshop entitled "Feminist Politics 
in Latin America Today" at the Fourth 
Meeting of Latin American Feminists 
in Mexico in October 1987. Virginia 
Vargas shared it with the participants 
at the Quito seminar. 




In comparing experiences from differ- 
ent countries, we find certain myths 
which arc significantly constant. A 
strong commiunent to these beliefs has 
created a feminist political practice which 
prevents us positively valuing our dif- 
ferences and makes it difficult to build 
a feminist political project. 

/. As feminists, we are not interested 
in power. 

2. Feminists have a different way of 
being political. 

3. All feminists are equal. 

4. Women have an inherent natural 
unity. 

5. Feminism exists as a political rela 
tionship only between women. 

6. The small group is the movement. 

7. Women's spaces, in and of them 
selves, ensure a positive process. 

8. 1 1 is valid because las a woman feel 
it. 

9. What is personal is automatically 
political. 

10. Consensus equals democracy. 

As feminists, we are not interested 
in power. If we recognize, first of all, 
that power is essential to changing 
existing conditions, we camiot but be 
interested in it. > mough our activism, 
we have seen tliat as feminists we are 
indeed interested in power, but by fail- 
ing to admit this openly we have made 
no headway in building democratic 
power. What we do, in fact, is to 
exercise power arbitrarily. Further- 
more, we reproduce the way in which 
we handle power within the home envi- 
ronment-that is through victimization 
and manipulation. 

Yes. We do want power; power to 
change social relations in order to cre- 
ate a democratic society in which the 
demands of each sector find a space for 



solution. This requires defining certain 
rules to play by in order to ensure that 
the plurality of diiferent social sectors 
be encompassed. In summary, we want 
power to build a democratic and par- 
ticipatory society. 

This ties us closely with the second 
myth: Feminists have a different way 
of being political. Yes, politically we 
do operate in a backwards, arbitrary, 
victimized and manipulative manner. 
In theory, we try to be otherwise, but if 
we are honest with ourselves we see 
that our practice leaves much to be 
desired. This is related to the difficulty 
we have in reconciling unity with di- 
versity while being democratic, some- 
thing which is not only a need but also 
a condition tor action. This difficuUy 
makes it impossible for us to establish 
clear-cut rules to play by. 

The non-acceptance of diversity is 
tied in with another mytli. All femi- 
nists are equal. In denying the differ- 
ences between women(inintellect, skills, 
sensitivity, etc) practice has been para- 
lyzed, making the movement less ef- 
fective and less significant politically. 
This myth of equality is connected with 
another belief that dominate > our prac- 
tice, the idea of "woman as woman" 
regardless of class, race, age or nation- 
ality, and the consequent myth that 
"women have an inlierent natural unity." 

All of us knov.' that there are no pre- 
determined actors, but rather that we 
are all fomed within a social context. 
Women as political subjects, are like- 
wise formed within a social and politi- 
cal context. This idea of natural unity 
between women, the idea of "woman- 
hood", has been a reoccurring phantom 
within femini.sm and is manifested in 
the fifth myth: Feminism only exists as . 
a political relationshipbetwecn women. 
This is in wntradiction with the idea of 
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feminism as a transfoiming force. 

The belief of "being a woman," of 
the natural unity between women, of a 
political orientation from and forwomen, 
has the effect of confusing the feminist 
group with the feminist movement. This 
is nothing more than thinking that 
women's spaces in and of themselves 
ensure and bring 
abouttransfbnna- 
tion. This 
'*w(mianism*'has 
become ideal- 
ized, ignoring 
that on countless 
occasions , 
women's spaces 
become asphyxi- 
ating ghettos 
where self-com- 
placency hinders 
criticism and 
development. It 
also involves 
denying how of- 
ten we as femi- 
nists take what 
h(y)pens in our 
groups for the 
movement itself 

By remaining within aclosed-in group, 
we are prevented from confronting other 
women, other ideas, other forms of 
feminism. 

The ninth myth: What is personal 
is automatically political makes tliis 
distinctive slogan of feminism absurd. 
Although this slogan embodies legiti- 
mate criticism of tlie artificial division 
between home life and public environ- 
ment, staling that everything that is 
personal is automatically political, makes 
the political automatically arbitrary. 
There are personal issues that are not 
political and there are personal issues 
that are pathological. 

One concrete example of such arbi- 
trary politics is the notion that consen- 
sus is the expression of democracy. 
This results in confusing consensus 
with unanimity, and fails to analyze 
that consensus implicitly grants some- 
one the right to veto. This mechanism 
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thus becomes the basis for authoritari- 
anism. 

These ten myths have been gener- 
ating a situation of frustration, self* 
complacency, erosion, inefficiency and 
concision, a situation detected by many 
feminists, who have recognized it as 
being present in the large majority of 




groups involved in politics in Latin 
America, . . , 

We cannot assume that there is an 
inherent quality to "being a woman/' 
We must acknowledge that our ine- 
quality has existed because we have 
lived jji a symbolical and material 
imix)verishmcnt. , . . Our interaction with 
tlie world has been defined by living for 
others, with love being our only quality 
which is considered important. This 
way of seeing the relationship between 
women aiid llie world has become the 
erroneous foundation for the political 
and social lifeof feminists, for women's 
groups and tbe feminist movement in 
general. We have developed a **logic of 
love*'-wc love each other, we are all 
equal -which does not allow us to ac- 
cept conflicts, differences and inequal- 
ity. 

To untangle this interwoven fabric 
requires putting an end to this *1ogic of 
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love," and proceeding to a relationship 
based on need. As women, we need 
each other in order to affinn ourselves 
and gather strength. By accepting this 
need, wc iccognize our differences and 
provide for ourselves mutual support* 
strength and authority. In other words, 
if we recognize that another woman has 

something that 
we do not have, 
greater oigan- 
izational capa- 
bilities, greater 
intellectual de- 
velopment. 
more skills for 
jobs, etc. then we 
give her our 
trust, we value 
her and we en- 
dow her with au- 
thority. We find 
our strength in 
her strength and 
we value our- 
selves as 
women. The 
strength of one 
woman is the 
strength of all 
women. In this way we can reject the 
apparent security that we get from feel- 
ing that we are all equal. We do not 
seek the reflection of equality in order 
to confirm in ourselves something which 
is, in fact, not valued. Rather, the idea 
is to put an end to self complacency, to 
break with the victim mentality. 

Haydie Birgin (Argentina) 
Celeste Cambria (Peril) 
Fresia Carrasco (Perii) 
Viviana Erazo (Chile) 
Marta Llamas (Mixico) 
Margarita Pisano (Chile) 
Adriana SantaCruz ((Chile) 
Estela Sudrez (Mixico) 
Virginia Vargas (Peril) 
Victoria Villanueva (Peril) 
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Summing Up: the 
common threads 



First there was the theme of organ- 
izational development in the dif- 
ferent regions, which started with 
the concem from the Asian colleagues 
to strengthen the coordination process 
from the local level right up to the inter- 
national. This is expressed by the de- 
velopment of the NGO movement and, 
for example, by the need for stable fi- 
nancing, which is a problem raised by 
all of us. In all the regions there is this 
need to develop organization, coordi- 
nation, and also to strengthen and rein- 
force what already is in place. 

Another topic was the importance 
of deepening our understanding of 
exchange, not simply "visits" but expe- 
riences that entail discussion, debate, 
and a deep sharing, and learning from 
different viewpoints. This was a contri- 
bution made by the African colleagues, 
clearly articulating the kind of exchange 
that we aspire to. 

There was a demand for training, 
which wasexpressed by colleagues from 
Africa and Asia, but not only training 
for educators lilce us, but also learning 
how to train grassroots leaders. 

The need for research, publications 
and information was common to all of 
us, but was expressed differently com- 
ing from the perspective of different 
regions. In Latin America for example 
there is a need to leam and to produce 
knowledge from our own practice. In 
Africa there is a need to increase re- 
search capacities and simply to have 
more materials, so to be able to dis- 
seminate information and to find out 
what's going on in other parts of tlic 
world. From the North . . . from North 
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America and Europe we talked about 
the important role of disseminating 
information, which very often is not 
accessible to other countries. . . infor- 
mation on the living conditions and on 
the issues and divisions in the move - 
ment internationally. 

Throughout all this is the general 
call for solidarity which needs to be 
expressed in all we do, in training, in 
exchange. It can be something as simple 
as sharing publications, in sharing the 
way in which we arc going to develop 
our organizations, although perhaps 
more intensively in very serious and 
critical moments when human rights 
arc violated which is now the case in 
South Africa, in Palestine, and in Cen- 
tral America. 



We also raised the importance of 
having the capacity within our organi- 
zations and in the network to respond to 
''emergency topics" which may not 
have been so prevalent up to now, but 
which require that wc get involved and 
woric to find responses. Many of these 
require international strategies. Issues 
such as "survival strategies'' that go 
beyond mere income generation, the 
*'debt crisis," AIDS, or the sexual traf- 
ficking in women that still goes on. 
And of course there continue to be the 
larger issues of war and peace, and 
human rights violations which are shared 
as concerns in Asia, Africa, Latin and 
North America and Europe. 

(Teresa, Chile) 
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Moving On: 

ICAE Harare Meetings 



Just over three months after the 
Quito Seminar, a number of us 
were together again, this time in 
Harare, Zimbabwe amidst a much larger 
gathering of educators attending the 
ICAE Executive Meetings and a joint 
ICAE/African Association for Literacy 
and Adult Education (AALAE) Con- 
ference on the Future of Adult Educa- 
tion in Southern Africa. 

The Women's Program wanted to 
take advantage of the Harare meetings 
to begin the first stage of an exchange 
program organized with the Women's 
Network of AALAE, to learn more 
about education for women in Africa 
and to strengthen the voice of African 
women in ournetwork. We also wanted 
to carry forward the work of Quito by 
engaging with the ICAE Executive in 
discussions of the ideas and proposals 
developed there. 

Criticisms have been made of the 
Women's Program that it has devel- 
oped too independently from, and out- 
side of the ICAE structures and asso- 
ciations, that we haven ' t focussed enough 
attention on working with existing 
member organizations and affiliates to 
develop the position of women within 
these. There has been son:^ e tnath to that 



view. We have been concentrating our 
energies on building links with those 
groups which are working actively with 
grassroots women, which are trying to 
do a different kind of education, one 
that mobilizes and empowers and that 
takes a commitment to transforming 
gender relations as its starting point. 

But, as was clear from our discus- 
sions in Quito, we have no interest in 
isolating ouiselves. Many groups in 
the Women's Program network are 
linked to national and regional adult 
education structures. Wliere they are 
not, this is often due to the ineffective- 
ness or irrelevance of the existing adult 
education structures in relation to grass- 
roots groups. Whether we are formally 
associated with other structures or not, 
we strongly believe that as educators 
we are legitimately part of and have 
much to contribute to the adult educa- 
tion movement. 

There will no doutt continue to be 
tensions and accomodations to be made 
around this question of the relationship 
of 'Jie Women's Program to regional 
adult education organizations. Hope- 
fully this tension will be a creative one, 
prompting our network members and 
other adult education groups to clarify 



Returning home to Ecuador after the 
meetings in Harare, I had the chance 
to reflect on that rich and positive ex- 
perience. For me, one of the most 
important things was coming to l<now 
a bit better the ICAE, its people, com- 
mitments and perspectives. 

I came away with two strong 
convictions. The first comes out of 
the consultation I began with mem- 
bers of the executive about the 
participation of women in the ICAE. I 
felt that this was a very valuable 
dialogue. Since then I've thought a 
lot about how important it is to know 
the opinions of the others and 
maintain an open attitude in order to 
better facilitate a mutual understand- 
ing and a more clear perspective on 
these issues. 

The second aspect of the 
Harare experience that struck me 
was the importance of *ace-to-face 
exchanges among women. In my 
opinion this is one of the most 
effective ways of firmly basing our 
international work. Engaging with 
diverse cultures and ways of thinking 
in order to find common points of 
interest is the challenge that we face. 
I believe that the Women's Program 
has a responsibility to continue to 
provide oppuiiunities for encounters 
between women to generate real soli- 
darity and unify us. 

(Rocio, Ecuador 
Vice President CEAAL, 
Coordinator of CEAAL 
Women's Network) 
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their responsibilities to their constitu- 
encies and to the broader adult educa- 
tionmovement. Ourpresence in Harare 
showed in a concrete way our commit- 
ment to working closely and collabora- 
tively with member associations of the 
International Council. 

At its January 29, 1989 session the 
ICAE Executive approved the setting 
up of a Task Force on the Participation 
of Women with terms of reference which 
include devising a policy for strength- 
ening the participation of women in 
ICAE activities and structures; carry- 



ing out survey of the role of women in 
leadership positions in the ICAE Ex- 
ecutive, activities and members asso- 
ciations; monitoring the participation 
of women in ICAE activities and devis- 
ing a concrete plan for increasing the 
numbers of women sitting on the ICAE 
Executive. The Task Force is to report 
to the next Executive committee in 
January 1990. To help begin the work, 
Rocio Rocero took the opportunity of 
the Harare meetings to carry out inter- 
views and consult with different par- 
ticipants. 



I think we should discuss how we can 
improve interaction between the 
ICAE Executive and the women'' 
contingent at the executive meetings 
who are invited as observers. It did 
not work too well in Harare, I feel. It 
is hardly fair to any of us that the 
women-observers are present at the 
meetings-as observers-and outside 
the meetings they are so busy with 
other matters that you can't even 
speak to them at mealtimes because 
also the meals will be used for special 
women 's meetings. I am exaggerat- 
ing a bit--a little bit. We miss being 
able to talk to the other half of the 
world about the big issues. I would 
hate to think that this is not a recipro- 
cal matter. 

(ICAE Executive Member) 




The South-South encounter seems to 
have set a wave of awakening to the 
need for closer links and sharing of 
our development 7 efforts and 
visions. I think it also further con- 
firmed the eagerness of African 
womento share and to learn what is 
happening in other countries. Let us 
keep up the Spirit. 

(Maria, Kenya) 
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Zimbabwe: 
Producing a Popular Text 




Zimbabwe gained independence 
in 1980, after a lengthy war of 
liberation against the white-ruled 
Rhodesian government. 
Kathy Bond-Stewart has been 
working with Sylvia Kuimba, 
Talent Nyathi and Chris Hodzi to 
produce a popular education 
book about women and 
development for the Zimbabwean 
Ministry of Community and 
Cooperative Development and 
the Ministry of Political Affairs 
(where Women's Affairs is now 
based). Kathy talked about this 
exciting and coinplex process 
over a lengthy discussion with 
Jane Gurr and Chan Lean Heng 
of the Women's Program during 
the ICAE Executive meetings in 
Zimbabwe in February, 1989. 
The interview reveals the 
creativity that can be unleashed 
atthe grassroots level. 
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Can you tell us something about the 
context in which you work in Zim- 
babwe? 

One of the most important changes in 
Zimbabwe since independence has been 
decentralization; the setting up of demo- 
cratically elected village and ward de- 
velopment committees in the commu- 
nal areas where about 65 percent of the 
population live. These committees must 
have at least one woman member each 
(though some have more and women 
chairpersons). They are serviced by 
community workers, and of 8000 
community woricers in Zimbabwe, the 
majority are women. Mostofthe women 
in leadership positions at this level are 
capable farmers, with years of libera- 
tion struggle experience behind them. 

The Ministry of Community De- 
velopment, which also has some im- 
pressive women in top positions, con- 
tracted me (and later my three col- 
leagues) to set up a Community Pub- 
lishing Programme. My only guide- 
lines were to study the reality and to 
design a critical and imaginative proc- 
ess to suppon the emerging leadership 
in the villages. That sort of liber.y in 
Africa is very unusual. 

What is the focus of the book on 
women? 

It deals with history and women's 
economic, political and social situation, 
and includes women of all ages, re- 
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gions and backgrounds- from prosti- 
tutes and prisoners to leaders and min- 
isters. The book focuses on women's 
contribution and achievements, as well 
as problems and strategies. We 're also 
looking at the international dimension. 
What we hope to achieve in this book is 
to explain the importance of the full 
participation of women in all aspects of 
development, to provide information 
on the situation of women, and to help 
change negative attitudes about women 
held by both women and men. We also 
want to generate national discussion on 
women's issues and strategies. 

Who will be the audience? 

Village leaders, village community 
woricers and educators from different 
government ministries, and trainers and 
field workers from non-governmental 
organizations. The book will be writ- 
ten simply enough to be understood by 
all literate adults, and designed for both 
women and men, from rural and urban 
areas. Although our book is written in 
a popular form, we hope that it wiU also 
be read by donors, policy-makers and 
researchers. 

How did you go about producing the 
book? 

Well, like the two previous books we 
did with the ministry, we're producing 
it through a collective process. We 
have more than doubled the number of 




people involved to about 800 contribu- 
tors throughout Zimbabwe. We starter! 
by meeting people from different min- 
istries and from non-govemmcntal 
organizations in Harare and at the pro- 
vincial centres. We got from them what 
they wanted from the book as well as 
what they could offer. 

But the most enjoyable part of 
our research was our journey through- 
out Zimbabwe visiting a group of vil- 
lage community workers, and a village, 
in a district in each of the eight prov- 
inces. The ministry has a contact in 
every village, so they let people know 
we were coming and why. They would 
gathertlK! people together and we woi^ld 
explainourpuipose-using alot of music 
and dance and lauginer. 

In those meetings what we did 
was really an intensive H j^ening sur- 
vey. Although we have mounds of 
documentation on the sif.-Vtt:on of 
women, we tried to suspend everything 
we'd ever heard orthought about women 
and go into the situation very fresh. I 
think it's crucial to develop a kind of 
humility in this worit and to be able to 
use criticism objectively, because even 
some quite radical people are so con- 
vinced that they have the answer and 
everyone else is wrong, that they miss 
a lot 

So we would simply introduce 
the idea of the book and get people 
talking about what they wanted and 
what they could contribute. It was 
fascinating. The gatherings were often 
60-70 people, so we 'd break into small 



groups to get lots of ideas from every 
single person. Everyone gave us ideas, 
even quite shy people who are not very 
used to talking in public. We wanted it 
to be both confidence building and 
problem-solving. 

An aspect of the process which 
was quite unusual was that from the 
very beginning we involved men. We 
thought it was very important. If it had 
been a "women's only" publication, 
very few people would have read it, and 
it wouldn't have got into any of the 
institutions or agencies or even into the 
villages in a way that is really going to 
make a big difference. 

We started this by involving 
men who we woriced with in the past- 
men who have an official responsibility 
to work with women. Through them 
we managed to meet a very wide range 
ofothermen. Actually the interchanges 
between the men and women at the 
meetings were very lively, and the 
women were very outspoken. 

There would be the male chau- 
vinists at the meetings; we certainly got 
a lot of those. But we were not looking 
for oppressive men, we were very open 
to whatever we found. What was very 
unusual was that we met a lot of men 
who talked very strongly about women 's 
great contribution and achievements. 
To hear men talk like that is very con- 
vincing forordinaryambabweans, even 
for women. We found that contribution 
from men very valuable. 

What was also amusing was 
that when men tried to interrupt or 



shout down a woman, the women would 
say, "We've heard enough of you. You 
just shut up." That was also very nice! 

But I can only think of one case 
where a very traditional man, an elder, 
got up and walked away from a meet- 
ing. In most of the gatherings the men 
were absolutely fascinated. 

In addition to getting an idea 
from the people of what they wanted in 
the book, we also asked for contribu- 
tions. For the first time instead of 
interviewing village women, as we did 
in the past and getting their comments 
on the shape of the book, we are getting 
contributions directly. We are asking 
village women to write, draw, compose 
poems and send us their songs and 
plays. We encourage songs and stories 
and drama in all our woricshops. In 
every village we visited we asked for 
volunteers to coordinate the collection 
of the stories. We ended up witii hun- 
dreds of addresses! 

When we got back to Harare 
we wroic to the people in the villages 
thanking them for the visit and giving 
them some guidelines about what we 
wanted. In Zimbabwe there's a lot of 
respect for very formal boring English 
"dead language. We had to really en- 
courage people to work in their own 
languages and to use the very colourful 
and strong language they use in every- 
day life. We gave them ideas on the 
kind of stories we wanted and topics, 
and held our breath. 

Just last week the stories started 
coming in, very fast every day. Some 
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lovely drawings as well, and jpkes and 
songs and poems. It's exciting. 

It's amazing because there's 
still some illiteracy in Zimbabwe, and 
some people always look down on vil- 
lagers as being illiterate. But when you 
get 20 pages beautifully written, in 
perfect handwriting from a very busy 
village woman you realize there's an 
incredible capacity which no one ever 
bothered to tap before. So we are only 
hoping thatthrough the book and through 
the workshops we can really develop 
that. 

How do you think you were able to 
engage this kind of interest? 

Because of our process. We spend a 
few minutes explaining our purpose 
and then we express a great deal of 
confidence in the people there-that 
they have a huge amount to offer-and 
putting them in very small groups where 
they would not be shy. And we give 
them enough time to talk and really 
think of what they feel strongly about. 
They cameup with delicate issues which 
we didn't think people would have the 
courage to raise, touching on very sen- 
sitive issues, like suicide of women 
farmers or abortion among schoolgirls 
or prostitution. 

What happened with this book 
is that we found all that's best in Zim- 
babwe and all that's worst. It's fasci- 
nating. 

We also discovered so much of 
women's strength. In one case we met 
a woman chairperson of an irrigation 
scheme involving about 700 families. 
It used to be an all-male committee , but 
nothing was woridng. So they brought 
a woman in and everything started 
moving-to the point where the men did 
domestic work to help the woman 
because they suddenly realized what a 
huge force the women were. 

Another example was when we 
visited a group of women construction 
workers working with men. The men 
couldn't stop singing theirpraises. about 
how well they were woridng. The 



women had pride and confidence. 

Another thing we hope to ex- 
press in the book is humour. There 
have been very painful moments but 
there's been a fantastic sense of hu- 
mour running 
through all the 
discussions. 



What kind 
humour 



of 



important because some of the issues m 
this women's book are going to be con- 
troversial. Thus the fact that a book 
comes from all 55 districts and has been 
through a national process, makes it 
both popular and authori- 
tative. 



How will the book be dis- 
tributed? 




I think in a way 
it's part of sur- 
viving, because 
humourcangive 
people wisdom 
and a broad per- 
spective on is- 
sues which 
would other- 
wise drive you mad. But it i.s also the 
way the women deal with men-they 
push the men in a way which the men 
can accept but which is still strong. 

What are the next stages in producing 
the book? 

Next month we 're doing in-depth inter- 
views of a few people about each of the 
featured topics in the book. Then we '11 
put together a rough draft and in about 
four months we'll send it out to all the 
districts and people we visited. After- 
wards we'll have workshops with the 
key people from each province, includ- 
ing at least one representative from 
each of the community groups we vis- 
ited. We have about a month to pull the 
book apart with them and then put it 
back together again. Participants are 
developing sophisticated editing skills 
we've found that collective editing is 
much mere effective than woricing 
individually. 

The fmal stage will be a last 
woricshop where we'll get the key dy- 
namic leaders from all the provinces to- 
gether. This is when we work out a na- 
tional consensus on the final form of 
the book. 

The national consensus is very 



We hope that it will be 
printed and translated in 
eariy 1990. Then it will 
be introduced in every dis- 
trict by the extension 
worker, and the village 
CO r -unity workers. 
Wj il have lots and lots of 
workshops-about 1600 in 
the different languages- 
to encourage people to just use the book 
as a starting point to generate their o'vn 
ideas. These workshops are very im- 
portant, because we've found that the 
print media in Zimbabwe is dead unless 
it's combined with interpersonal com- 
muriication. 

Who will be conducting these work- 
shops around the book? 

Mainly the people who helped to pull 
the book together~the extension woric- 
ers and educators. They have the final 
responsibility in terais of distributing 
it. which gives distribution a whole 
boost. In Africa distribution has been 
the main problem. Because people 
begin with the publication and then 
think "Now, how are we going to get it 
out?" But if you begin with the popu- 
lar organizations there's no problem 
because the people are very committed 
to it. 

So the woricshops around the 
book will be conducted by the staff 
from our ministry, mainly district offi- 
cers, and people fiom other ministries 
and NGOs. They will be very impor- 
tant in getting the book out everywhere. 
All of the best people in terms of the 
book are the people who went through 
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that whole stiuggle of the liberation 
war. The uiban areas are more difficult 
in that they have very few popular 
organizations, but again because we 
have people everywhere wc know how 
to get things out. 

Our district officers and exten- 
sion workers on the whole are good 
people who've often corns tiirough years 
of experience in the liberation struggle. 
Th'iy earn low salaries, they operate 
under impossible conditions, and they 
woric long hours. They have very little 
recognition or respect but they're very 
important in terms of getting things 
done in Zimbabwe. Some of them arc 
really marvelous people, very dedi- 
cated and inspiring. Most of the women 
districtofificeRaieolder married women 
with lots of kids and very energetic. 
But there are even some marvelous 
men. Some of the ex-combatants from 
the liberation struggle got jobs as dis- 
trict officers in tlie different ministries. 
It's quite a low level government job 
but once you can tap theii energy and 
interest they see it as part of their whole 
political commitment 

Do you need to train the extension 
workers in how to give workshops? 

That's been an important pan of put- 
ting the book together. It's very much 
a tool for training. Instead of someone 
drawing up a curriculum and someone 
else writing a textbook, and then it's 
taken out and it's supposed to be used 
for training. Foe us the most exciting 
pan of the training is developing the 
training materials together. 

The main thing about the book 
so fai- is that the workshops are very 
confidence- building, because the par- 
ticipants have to take over and run the 
thing themselves. They get experience 
in organizing life in a more imaginative 
and democratic way and they have to 
learn to deal with conflicts and aggres- 
sion and shyness. 

The process of producing the book 
must be spinning off a lot of different 



kinds of developments in communi- 
ties, and leadership in people and so 
on. 

Yes, I really think so. I see it as about 
a ten ye^^r program. The initial books 
and workshops are going to become 
something else, because of the son of 
talents and intelligence we're giving 
space to. Some of the most intelligent 
women I've met anywhere in Zim- 
babwe were this group of ex-squatters 
who had worked in the coffee farms 
who are now being re -settled-people 
who no-one pays any attention to. They 
had the mostvigorous analytical minds. 
We want to find and encourage this 
energy and talent and creativity, which 
is left out of so many of the official 
things which go on in Zimbabwe. 

One of the main aims of a 
process like this is that the kind of skills 
we have in terms of development and 
media and adult education become much 
more the property of every Zimbab- 
wean. For example with the talent we 
saw emerging there's no reason why 
every village should not produce in the 
end novelists, poets, and scientists and 
philosophers. 

One thing I've realized is de- 
velopment has been so dehumanized 
that people will think about food and 
houses and water but so little attention 
is being paid to people's more subtle 
needs to really have their minds stretched 
and to discover their talents. I think that 
giving people a chance to really use 
tlieir brains and to discover new capaci- 
ties in themselves is motivating enough 
in itself because in Zimbabwe we don't 
challenge people enough intellectually. 
People, especially in the villages and 
districts, love being challenged intel- 
lectually. 

Let's end with the words of the 
contributors themselves. One of the 
worst aspects of the oppression of 
Zimbabwean women in the past (by 
men, and the colonial regime) was the 
oppression of their minds, as some 
contributors describe in the drawing on 
the following page. 



One of the most exciting as* 
pects of post-independence Zimbabwe, 
not just for women, but for the whole 
country, is the emergence of more and 
more women with a new conscious- 
ness. It is women like these who have 
done most to shape ourbook. Women's 
wisdom is being restored, as M. 
Chitumba from Wcdza, describes: 

*'In the past, women had nothing to 
do with what went on outside their 
homes. They had nowhere to prove 
their intelligence. They could only 
prove to their husbands that they were 
intelligent. The man would at times use 
the wisdom gained from his wife on 
other men where they gathered. With 
the change of times I have witnessed 
the change in women's thinking and 
way of life. They started going out and 
attending meetings and classes. This 
was a blessing to women in the commu- 
nal areas of Zimbabwe. It gave them 
great wisdom. Women's brains were 
sharpened; they can now tackle prob- 
lems as an axe chops wood." 

Mrs. B. Ndlovu, from a clinic 
in Gwanda, expresses what women have 
felt about contributing to the book: 
"Tradition did not permit women to 
show intellectual strength... I am very 
much overjoyed to be given tliis oppor- 
tunity of expressing our views as women 
in our countiy, Zimbabwe. We feel 
very much honoured by the nation. I 
thiiik and believe that this book will 
liberate many women in our country." 



Kathy Bond-Stewart 

Community Publishing Programme 

189 Baines Avenue 

Harare 

Zimbabwe 



(Thanks to Jill and Don McMaster of 
CIDA for facilitating rapid communi- 
cation between Harare and Toronto.) 
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The 
Fight Is 
Ours 



Lalla 3en Barka is the 
Coordinator of the Women's 
Network of the African 
Association for Literacy and 
Adult Education (AALAE) and 
head of the Women's 
Program Division of the 
National Functional Literacy 
and Applied Linguistics 
Committee (DNAFLA) of 
Mali, West Africa. The 
following is part of a 
presentation that Lalla made 
at (he recent AALAE 
conference on 'The Future of 
Adult Education in Southern 

Africa." 
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Although illiteracy is high in French-speaking Afrtca-especially among women- 
th^ picture is not so bleak when we conskier some recent positive developments, 
the governments in the regton are Increasing funds available for programs, new Ini- 
tiatives are being developed, and there has been progress in pedagogy and 
linguistics. AALAE's work has led to greater cooperatton between countries, and has 
Incrrjased our awareness of the specific problems facing the region and potential so- 
lutions. 

The development of national organizations to coordinate adult education activi- 
ties Is bound to strengthen the movement in Afrlca-and our enthusiasm. But we are 
cautious. Even though there are researchers, technicians and educators fighting for 
adult education, many problems still need to be tackled. By that I mean not only 
traditions, and economic and health problems, but also a lack of will on the part of the 
ruling class which does not want to encourage the emergence of certain social 
classes. Often, this elite is backed by a middle class which takes advantage of its 
administrative powers. 

I cannot keep silent about the exploitation of one group by another: I'm talking 
about women, who have ridiculously little access to education. No one ignores this 
now. It has been so widely talked about that everyone-even the extreme conserva- 
tives-are starting to mention the need to educate women. Different theories and 
strategies have been developed, and new technologies have been introduced to 
alleviate women's chores and give them time to attend literacy classes. But these 
have other results. For example, carts have been Introduced Into the villages, and 
they have been handy in helping women to gather wood. But women say when they 
were gathering wood by hand they worked together and it was a time to share their 
secrets. Women have more free time, but unfortunately It has not been used to 
educate them. Instead, they are helping their husbands in the fields. 

Then it was thoughtthatthe situation could be corrected by identifying and helping 
women to express their real needs. The new catch-phrase was "income-generating 
activities." Knitting and sewing here, soap-making and dyeing th?}re, and "Why not 
grow some vegetables? It's healthy for the mother and the child." But the reality is 
different. In Africa women sometimes grow more than half of the cereal crops. But 
when it comes time to develop projects, women are not Involved in the process. This 
is usually explained with the social argument: "We must not disrupt the community 
system, the traditions. Thatwouldgenerate a revolution, or worse, anarchy. We have 
to go slowly, step by step." Meanwhile there are more and more slogans. 

Women's issues are fashionable. Creating a women's project is enough to get 
the attention of funders. Funders are int'^rested because they want to justify their 
investments internationally. It looks good to have a project for women In your 
program. It looks good to subsidize a project aimed at improving women's lives. 

But we are not fools. We are certainly interested in these opportunities. We want 
to grab them. But we do not want to be manipulated. What we are looking for is 
grassroots mobilization. Each woman in her own home needs to have time to stand 
back and think about her lot, and make decisions about her life and the life of her 
family. We want each woman to know that we stand behind her, whether she hides 
behind the veil, is confined in her kitchen. Is imprisoned, or raises her children by 
herself. And that's why we as women-from Africa, Asia, North America, Europe and 
Latin America-we want to build up this solidarity so that our sisters, particularly those 
in South Africa and Namibia, do not feel Isolated in their fight for freedom. The fight 
Is ours and we shall win. God bless you. 

Lalla Ben-Barka. DNAFLA-MEM 

3P62 
Bamako 

-t r^-i Mali, West Africa 
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Making Our 
Voices Heard 



SPEAK is a magazine for women 
produced by a women's 
collective in South Africa. The 
following article is based on 
discussions at a small meeting of 
women educators at the ICAE 
seminar in Zimbabwe in 
February 1989, where Karen 
Hurt of the SPEAK collective 
talked about their work. 



I'm one person from a collective of 
seven women who together publish 
SPEAK, a magazine for women. Thr^e 
of us are full-time employees and four 
of us are volunteers. We started SPEAK 
in 1982. At that time a women's group 
of activists from different areas and 
townships used to meet. They wanted 
to get together to talk about the prob- 
lems they faced as women and the 
problems they were facing organizing 
women. From that group emerged the 
idea of a newsletter and the newsletter 
was called SPEAK. We printed 200 
copies of our first issue and our target 
group was mainly women activists. 
Now we come out every two months 
and print 9000 copies. Our target is 
working-class women and men. 



SPEAK, is based on a very strong 
sense that women's issues have to be 
taken seriously within the broad demo> 
cratic movement. Because we know 
that if they are not taken up now, and if 
people don't start addit;ssing them, 
liberation will come and women will 
still be saying "The nation will never be 
free until the women arc free." There's 
a sense that it is quite urgent to raise 
many issues, from women getting beaten 
up by their husbands to health issues. 
For example there's the fact that the 
highest cause of death among black 
women is cervical cancer, which is a 
curable disease if it is deteled in the 
early stages. And the suuggles of women 
in trade unions, the struggles against 
sexual harassment, and so many things 
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ranging from personal to very obvi- 
ously political issues. 

In the beginning all of us who were 
woildngon the magazine had full-tine 
jobs and brought out SPEAK in our 
spare time. We found it quite hard 
because the demand for SPEAK was 
growing and members of the collective 
started to have children and more chil- 
dren and the time just shrunk. We 
reached apoint where we realized if we 
were really going to make an impact we 
had to publish regularly, and we needed 
full-time people to get it out on time 
and distribute it properly. 

One of the problems of coming out 
so irregulariy was that sometimes people 
would say, "Oh SPEAK is still around" 
in a surprised way. So we decided that 
SPEAK should be around much more. 
In 1986 we were eventually able to open 
an office and to employ two people. I 
was one of the first employees and then 
later that year another woman was 
employed as well. The composition of 
the collective is a cross-race one. 

But tiiere's a big problem with 
funding. We 're so dependent on fund- 
ing and the Soutii African state would 
like to cmsh that funding. We live with 
quite a sense of insecurity. 

Right from the outset we brought 
out SPEAK in Zulu and English. We 
wanted both to be as accessible as pos- 
sible, the language simply written with 
lots of drawings and photographs that 
women could identify with. And short 
articles that women who have so littie 
time to read anyway would it. Even 
women who can't read can find it inu- 
esting because tiiere are lots of & r-^ 
ings and photos. 

We put out tile English and Zulu 
versions separately. It's like bringing 
out two issues every two months. And 
it is expensive. We've never really dis- 
cussed putting English and Zulu into 
the same publication because tiiere have 
been other publications brought out in 
tiiat way and tiie response hasn't been 
tiiat good. It's distracting having both 
languages, at least that's our feeling. 
Ourproject originated in Durban which 



is in Natal province, where English and 
Zulu are the main languages. We now 
have an office in Johannesburg and 
people are starting to say why don't you 
have it in otiier languages as well. 

We tiiink that as much as possible 
tile ideas tiiat come tiirough SPEAK 
should be written in tiie way that women 
express them. Through interviews you 




get how people speak. People get very 
excited when you go back to tiiem and 
they read tiicir words as tiiey said tiiem. 
I think SPEAK is accessible because it 
is conversational. But tiie otiier tiling is 
tiiat we 've forced ourselves to leam to 
write simply. We've learned from people 
in tiie literacy world. They've evalu- 
ated SPEAK and pointed out so many 
obvious tilings. Our language has 
changed quite dramatically. 

We have a very positive relation- 
K.'.p witii different unions in tiie Con- 
:,ress of Soutii African Trade Unions 
(COS ATU). In fact most of our distri- 
bution takes place through the unions 
and community organizations. 

In terms of identifying tiie issues 
forourarticles-we sell SPEAK at u^ade 
union and community meetings, par- 
ticulariy on tiie weekends when tiiere 
are always a lo» of meetings going on. 
We go to tiiese meetings and we often 
pick up ideas. Wc know the people in 
the organizations, and we are always 
asking "Is tiiere anything happening 



which we can write about?" 

And of course over time you build 
up credibility and people support you 
and ask for the magazine. If we want to 
interview women in a pvticular union 
we go tiirough the union structures, and 
once we've pulled an article togetiier 
through interviews then we take it back 
to the organization we've been work- 
ing with, for 
tiiem to read 
before we 
pubhshit. I 
think that 
points out 
tiie differ- 
ence be- 
tween us 
and the 
commercial 
press. We 
see our- 
selves as ac- 
countable. 

B i - 
cause of 
wheic we 

are based, our focus has tended to be on 
urban communities and ti'ade unions. 
We are very conscious of the fact that 
we don't have much infonnation of 
interest to rural women, although we do 
try. It's difficult because it depends on 
who you arc targetting and where your 
distribution is. We don't have tiie 
capacity at this stage to do extensive 
distribution in the niral areas, because 
of time and cost. We are still trying to 
consolidate our distribution in urban 
areas. 

We aon't send any free copies other 
than to the organizations witii which 
we swap. We have one subscription 
rate for woriters, unemployed and stu- 
dents and tiien higher donor subscnp- 
tions. 

SPEAK includes different types of 
material. We're trying to encourage 
women to submit poetry, and that's 
taken off quite nicely. Women see 
poems by other women they know and 
they say, "I also write poetry." Anotiier 
area is documenting women's personal 
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life stories, the kinds of problems that 
they've had, and their hopes for the 
fiiture-what South African women 
would like to see in a future South 
Africa. 

We also have a section on health 
which wc see as an important part of 
en)power<n.3nt, having knowledge about 
how «'omon's bodies woric. We want 
to promote a sense that health is a right 

and that doctors don't own 

your bodies and that you 
can understand so many of 
those things that ?cx a mys- 
teiy to you. We look at 
health provision in South 
Africa in relation to apart- 
heid and in relation to ahealth 
system that is increasingly 
being privatized and put 
beyond the reach of people. 

We've recently started 
anintemationalsection. Lots 
of intellectuals have books 
on women in Cuba and 
womeninNicaragua on their 
bookshelves. They get dusty 
and the information doesn't 
get out. Our idea is to link 
up South African women 
with women in other countries .so that 
there is a sense of the struggles taking 
place everywhere. But it also hanl 
writing about struggles in other coun- 
tries because you feel as if you have to 
explain the whole context. In fact the 
women in other countries series has 
done quite well. Some of the unions 
have made copies, especially on Cuba 
and Mozambique, and use them in 
educational programs. 

SPEAK is used quite a lot in schools 
and education programs. In fact I'm 
sure it's used much more than we actu- 
ally know. We often bump into people 
and they say "By the way we used your 
health section" or some other piece. 

Of course we've got lots of prob- 
lems in SPEAK as well. We all try to 
be able to do everything, design, lay- 
out, writing and editing and distribu- 
tion, although it is mainly the full -lime 
employees who work at interviewing 
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and working with groups -md writing 
up stories. Wc started out with the 
sense that everybody must be able do 
everything but as SPEAK has grown- 
and now that we ' ve got a new office of- 
fice in Johannesburg as well as the 
original one in Durban-we're just not 
coping. There's chronic burnout. So 
we're going to do a serious evaluation 
of the project. We really need that. We 

can't keep 

operating 
as a collec- 
tive where 
everything 
is shared 
because it's 
not a good 
use of your 
time and 
you miss 
your dead- 
lines. And 
so we ' re 
having a 
big evalu- 
ation in 
February to 
look at how 
the collec- 
tive can won together in the best pos- 
sible way but also be productive and 
efficient. We have internal evaluations 
twice a year, in July and December. 
But for this major evaluation we feel 
that we need the skills of somebody 
who has had experience in organiza- 
tions like ours but who has insights into 
management of projects, and who can 
look at our problems fnm the outside. 
Somebody who can help us Sit down 
and say we're trying to achieve too 
much orwc ' ve got to change our method. 
We ' re sure that the evaluation wi 11 crc ate 
a whole lot of trauma but we're quite 
committed to doing it. 

The other thing that I wanted to 
mention is that SPEAK has a serious 
commitment to passing on and devel- 
oping media skills to women outside of 
our group. We work with women's 
organizations. For example, the Natal 
Organization of Women have started a 
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media group and SPEAK is spending 
time with them ir a consistent way to 
develop media skills, from barmer- 
making to badge-making, pamphlet 
writing and so on. 

We believe that when you're part 
of a small collective you become very 
skilled yourselves, but one has to pass 
that on at some stage so that other 
women and organizations can learn and 
be able to be creative. And also we have 
helped with media skills training in 
some of the unions. We see that as an 
important part of our woric. 

SPEAK does not aim to organize 
women, we are not a mass-based 
women's organization. We see that as 
the role of the trade union movement 
and mass-based women' s organizations. 
We see ourselves primarily as a group- 
ing of people producing a publication. 
And while we're not directly affiliated 
to a particular women's group or trade 
union, our political allegiances are very 
clear in relation to the United Demo- 
cratic Front (UDF) and COSATU. Tlie 
one role that SPEAK does play in or- 
ganizing is putting out pamphlets and 
that kind of tiling. It's difficult, espe- 
cially as volunteers are having less and 
less time. But that support media woric 
is important. What happens if your 
doing an article with a group or trade 
union and there is a strike on? It's hard 
not to offer our skills when we see 
SPEAK's role as supporting those 
struggles. 

SPEAK Collective 
MGM House. 3rd Floor 
127a Anderson St. 
Johannesburg 
South Africa 



REFUGEE WOMEN 
IN CANADA 



in recent years the Canadian 
government has passed 
legislation to severely restrict 
the number of refugees who 
can come into the country, and 
make it an offence for 
Canadians to help refugees 
enter Canada. New 
Experiences for Refugee 
Women (NEW) is a Toronto- 
based community organization 
that does educational work 
with Latin American refugees. 
This article is based on NEW's 
publications and on recent 
discussions Carol-Anne 
O'Brien of Voices Rising had 
with Mireya Gonzalez, Noemi 
Garcfa and other members of 

NEW. 
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In some countries of Central and South 
America, political and economic crises 
have resulted in brutal violence and re- 
pression that is forcing women, men 
and children to leave their homelands. 
Many have been seeking refuge in 
Canada, where language and cultural 
differences and discrimination isolate 
them from the rest of society. Although 
all who come experience difficulties as 
new immigrants, it is the women who 
have the greatest obstacles to over- 
come. Among them are mothers and 
widows who have been forced to leave 
their families behind or who are still 
coping with the shock of bereavement. 
Some are recovering from experiences 
of torture in prison. All of the women 
have come from unstable and violent 
situations. 

In spite of this, reftigce women 
bear the responsibility of holding their 
families together during the transition 
time, without the support of their 
community at home. ITieir traditional 
role as women is challenged by Cana- 
dian cultural expectations and by circum- 
stances that force them to become the 
breadwinner or the sole parent. They 
must work but many do not speak English 
and their skills are not acknowledged 
by Canadian employers. Their access 
to English classes is limited by govern- 
ment regulations. All of these struggles 
are an incredible drain on their ener- 
gies. 

Founded in 1983, NEW's goal is to 
assist Latin American refugee women 
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withtheireconomic, social and cultural 
integration into Canada' s multicultural 
society. NEW offers them a place to 
share dieir experiences and lose the fear 
that they are alone. NEW sees their role 
as not just providing information and 
training but a supportive environment. 

A priority is to increase oral and 
written English language proficiency 
to allow participants to fmd and keep 
the jobs they desire and to communi- 
cate effectively in day-to-day situations. 
NEW also focusses on enabling partici- 
pants to regain their confidence and 
self-esteem by providing the informa- 
tion, support and social skills necessary 
to take control of their lives. Another 
objective is to provide the women with 
individual support, counselling and 
referral to deal with personal and fam- 
ily problems and to facilitate their par- 
ticipation in NEW. NEW also works to 
enable Latin American refugee women 
to enter and function successfully in the 
Canadian labour force. 

NEW is run by a board of commu- 
nity representatives and a staff collec- 
tive composed of eight women, four 
full-time woikers and four part-timers. 
Their woik is complemented by about 
25 volunteers who mainly help with 
English language training. 

NEW is funded by the Canadian 
federal government under a special pro- 
gram for so-called "severely employ- 
ment disadvantaged" people, NEW 
starts a training session with a new 
group of women every three to four 



months. Participants go tlirough a six 
month program-three months of train- 
ing at NEW and then three months of 
on-the-job training at placements which 
NEW has found for them . Throughout 
the progiam the women recieve a sal- 
ary-the legal minimum wage-as well 
as free passes for the public transit 
system and an allowance for new cloth- 
ing for interviews. 

NEW used to be able to accept 15 
women in each session, but funds have 
been slowly reduced so that they can 
now accept only about 12-13. To be 
eligible under the government's crite- 
ria, participants must be unemployed 
or working less than 15 hours a week. 
The government also requires that par- 
ticipants have already been accepted as 
emigrants, which me^s that women 
who are in the midst of the long-drawn 
process of claiming offical "refugee 
status" cannot join NEW's program. 
Another cut- 
back that the 
organiza- 
tion really 
regrets is 
that in the 
past they 
were 
able 



to coverthe costs of daycare for the first 
part of the program. NEW doesn't 
receive those funds anymore and now 
they can only help women to finddaycare 
and apply for government daycare sub- 
sidies. 

Participants hear about NEW 
through the centre's outreach to differ- 
ent communities and organizations in 
Toronto. Mostof the women are origi- 
nally from from El Salvador and Gua- 
temala, but some also come from South 
American countries like Ai^entina, Chile 
and Bolivia. The women come from 
varied backgrounds and have different 
skills and work experiences. 

The first three months of the train- 
ing program consists of English, orien- 
tation and information, employment 
preparation and vocational counselling, 
and personal counselling and referrals. 
The English language classes are held 
every morning and aim to provide each 
participant with the language tools she 
needs in order to function effectively 
and assertively in the workplace and in 
her community. The curriculum is 
designed to reinforce and complement 
the other components of the program. 
It includes functional topics to help the 
participant to deal with her everyday 
needs, such as registering her child 
in school opening an account 
at a bank, making an appoint- 
ment with a doctor, describ- 
ing her educational and 
employment history i 
job inter- 



views, and developing strategies to deal 
with breakdowns in communication, 
for example at work. 

Language -experience exercises are 
used to improve skills in English by 
focussing on material that the women 
themselves have generated from their 
own lives and ideas. Films, music, and 
newspaper articles are often used as 
catalysts for discussion, and on many 
occasions the debates are lively and 
valuable. 

Increasing their skills in English 
can be a first step forward in helping the 
women to be more independent so they 
don 't have to rely on their husbands and 
children to translate or speak English 
for them. Gaining language skills also 
motivates the women to take on other 
challenges. 

The other components of the train- 
ing program are taught in Spanish. The 
participants often have widely differ- 
ing levels of 
English, 
and NEW 
finds that 
It is cru- 
cial to 
provide 
the key 
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foimation in the employment prepara- 
tion, vocational counselling and orien- 
tation classes in the women's mother 
tongue*-to ensure that they can under- 
stand. 

The employment preparation com- 
ponent of the program provides the par- 
ticipants with the tools they need to 
survive in the Canadian worlcforce, for 
example information about labour laws 
and their rights as worlcers. Skills in 
self-evaluation are introduced-identi- 
fying abilities and goals-and setting 
long and shoit-term goals. 

This fomisihe basis for vocational 
counselling-individually and as a group. 
The staff work with each participant to 
draw up an action-plan to help her 
move systematically towards her goals. 
Many of the women were highly quali- 
fied in tlieir home countries, as nurses, 
for example. But in order to take up 
those kinds of professions in Canada 
they need to pass licensing exams in 
English. So NEW encourages partici- 
pants to set themselves short-term goals 
-such as learning English, settling their 
families or improving their financial 
situation-and long-term goals, which 
may involve passing licensing exams 
or taking training in a new area they are 
interested in. 

The orientation program aims to 
provide the women with self-confidence 
in each area of their lives: as women, as 
wives, as mothers and as workers by 
using life-skills exercises to empower 
them to take on their responsibilities. 
The workshops also include health 
education, including sexuality, and 
Canada's history, geography, educa- 
tion system and immigration regula- 
tions. 

Following the classroom training 
at NEW, each participant is found a 
placement for on-the-job training. This 
offers her the opportunity to experience 
the Canadian work environment and 
learn about a job she's interested in. 
Examples of the placements are of- 
fices, daycare centres, and stores. NEW 
tries to find placements in workplaces 
where there is some hope that the train- 



ees will be taken on as pemianent 
employees. They also look for employ- 
ers who are open to working with refti- 
gee women and providing them with a 
supportive work environment. During 
the job training period, the participants 
come back to NEW once a month to 
share their experiences, evaluate what 
they are learning and help NEW to 
monitor their placements. NEW also 
goes to each workplace and does an in- 
house evaluation with the participant 
and the employer. 

At the end of the 26-week program 
there is a graduation ceremony for the 
participants, who are presented with 
diplomas from the Board of Education 
and NEW. NEW is proud that their 
record has been very successful; 80-85 
percent of tlie participants find jobs at 
the end of the program. 

In every aspect of their work NE W' s 
educational approach draws on popular 
education and group dynamics to en- 
sure that the training program is partici- 
patory and empowering. An important 
focus is that the participants are encour- 
aged to organize themselves as a group. 
Collective games are used help the 
women to get to know each other and to 
encourage them to explore their crea- 
tivity. They learn what it means to 
work as a group, they share their expe- 
ncnces, and they support each other 
throughout the program, in their efforts 
to find work and in the challenges that 
face them in their jobs and at home. 
Most groups have continued to stay in 
touch with each other and some meet 
together from time to time. After all the 
experiences they've been through, most 
of the women value their family as the 
most important thing in their lives, and 
as a vital place to share and be renewed 
by their own culture. It's a very special 
achievement that the participants come 
to see NEW as an extension of their 
families and their cultural life. 

New Experiences for Refugee Women 
815 Danforth Avenue, Suite 406 
Toronto. Ontario 
CANADA M4J 1L2 



J. Roby Kidd 
Award 

Mohamed Lamine Bangoura of Guinea, 
West Africa, has been selected as winner 
of the ICAE's 1968 J. Roby Kidd Award. 
Mr. Bangoura received the award for his 
important contribution to functionai iiter- 
acy for women through the project he 
can'ied out for the 'Cameroun Women's 
Literacy Centre.' Mr. Bangoura was a 
literacy facilitator for a training and liter- 
acy project started on a small scale with 
30 women from diverse ethnic back- 
grounds. Because of its success, this 
model will be used in 35 other locales 
throughout Guinea. 

Two other educators received Cita- 
tions of Honour. Nishat Parooq has 
worked for the past six years in the State 
Resource Centre in Jamia Nagar, New 
Delhi, India, preparing teaching and learn- 
ingmaterialsfor adult illiterates. Tawfeez 
Hasan Tillawee, a Jordanian, has been 
working to eliminate illiteracy and to pro- 
mote adult education for the past 25 
years in the Israeli-occupied West Bank. 

Roby Kidd had a special interest in 
attracting new people with new ideas to 
adult education. The aim of this Award is 
to encourage practioners in adult educa- 
tion by recognizing contributions of women 
and men which are recent and innova- 
tive. The Cdn$2,000 Award is offered to 
an individual or individuals, who in the 
opinion of peers, have made a particu- 
larly significant contribution to adult 
education at the local or national level. 

The Women's Program would like 
to encourage women in the network to 
nominate women's educational groups 
or individual women educators and activ- 
ists for the Award. The deadline each 
year is October 15th. Send names to: 

J. Roby Kidd Award 
ICAE 

720 Bathurst St., Suite 500 
Toronto, Ontario 
Canada M5S 2R4. 
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Leadership Training and 
Consciousness Raising 
among Chicana Woriiers 
in tlie US 



Kathy Kopinak 




SINCE 1982, La Mujer Obrera 
(Working Woman) has been the 
principal project of El Centre Del Obrero 
Fronierizo (The Border Woriccrs ' Centre) 
in El Paso, a Texas city located on the 
Mexico-US border. Arising in 1976, 
Centro Obrero was an organization 
formed by Chicano (Mexican- Ameri- 
can) workers and students to support 
their people's struggles. Its members 
were part of the Chicano movement, 
the most recently organized resistance 
that Americans of Mexican origin have 
raised to their colonization within the 
United States. El Paso is part of one of 
the poorest regions of the US. Legisla- 
tion guaranteeing workers the "right to 
woric" has kept unions very weak, so 
that wages, health and safety provi- 
sions, and job security won by workers 
in other pans of the worid are unicno wn 
here. Neillier has the government 
developed welfare measures which 
would redistribute wealth in order to 
guarantee a minimum standard of liv- 
ing. 

Tht historically depressed situation 
of woricers in Texas has become even 
more precarious since 1966, when an 
export processing zone was formed on 
the south side of the Mexico-US bor- 
der. In urban complexes such as El 
Paso (US) and Juarez (Mexico) a sys- 
tem of "twin plants" has arisen, in 
which companies producing garments 
and electronic equipment maintain the 



smallest possible facilities in the US 
side of the border, while moving as 
much production as possible to the 
Mexican side, where wages are eight 
times less. Those paid the lowest wages 
on both sides of the border are Spanish- 
speaking women. 

Cecilia Rodriguez and Pat Marin 
were among the founding members of 
Centro Obrero in 1976 when it opened 
to help people in Segundo Barrio (Second 
Ward) with, for example, unemploy- 
ment claims, housing evictions and 
immigrationdifficulties. Thiscity ward 
in El Paso has always been the poorest 
and has acted as a receiving area for 
Mexican immigrants. Employers have 
used it as a source of plentiful, cheap, 
unorganized labour. When it became 
clear that most of the Cenuo's clients 
were Segundo Barrio women who 
worked in small non-union sweatshops, 
Rodriguez, Marin and some of the other 
founding members directed most of 
their energies to them, thereby forming 
La Mujer Obrera in 1982. 

The empowerment of women woric- 
ei s was initially conceived as a process 
whereby they could gain greater con- 
trol over their workplace, union and 
family. The three areas of focus when 
La Mujer Obrera started were: 1) serv- 
ice-to respond to workers' immediate 
economic needs; 2) leadership devel- 
opment"to assist women in dealing 
with their triple oppression as woricers, 
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women and Chicanas; and 3) oi:ganiza- 
tion-woikeni' streng^ would come from 
ttieirmembershipin an organized group. 

As the director of La Mujer Obrera, 
Rodriguez is not interested in simply 
paying lip service to the idea of leader- 
ship development without first making 
it clear that it requires time, experience 
and growth. She recognizes that this is 
a slowly accumulating process which 
cannot be achieved through linear strate- 
gies for mobilizing "masses" into the 
streets. The development of leadership 
among women of colour must first be 
based on a profound respect for culture. 
Neither can leadership and assertive- 
ness training be accomplished apart 
from the other political goals of the 
organization. 

An example of this practical inte- 
gration was the English language train- 
ing project of 1984, in which language 
education was provided as a service 
which allowed members to improve 
their skills to cope specifically with 
workplace pressures. Students learned 
repertoires which gave them some of 
the initiative in shop floor interactions 
with supervisors, for example words, 
phrases, tone of voice and delivery 
styles that indicated tliat piece work 
was not being properly administered by 
the factory or that the worker did not 
want to work overtime. The comple- 
tion of this class was especially ccle- 



bnnted since students attended after a 
full working day and the teacher was a 
volunteer. 

The centre also implemented its set 
of goals around leadership and asser- 
tiveness training through conscious- 
ness raising in workshops and confer- 
ences. As early as 1982, they devel- 
oped educational materials which fo- 
cussed on the role of sexual discrimina- 
tion in the woikplace, the economic 
manifestations of sexism, revaluing 
domestic labour, and the problematic 
aspects of women's relationships with 
men. La Mujer Obrera, along with 
other organizations, held educational 
forums on models of parenting in 1982 
and conferences on child abuse in 1 983. 
In 1986, they jointly organized the first 
Intemationjd Women's Day Confer- 
ence for Mexican women and Chicanas 
in the Rio Grande Valley. They held 
workshops on immigr lion, healthcare, 
child abuse and parenting. 

This kind of consciousness raising 
has become an ongoing part of the 
Centre's activities, but the magnitude 
of this achievement should not be 
underestimated by the brevity of this 
article. Those facilitating the conscious- 
ness raising had to develop their own 
Spanish language materials, revaluing 
their Mexican heritage. This was made 
more difficult by both the racism of 
some white feminists and the accusa- 



tion of the part of some Chicanos that 
the identification of Chicanas primar- 
ily as women is divisive and a sign of 
being sold out. 

The very organizational structure 
of La Mujer Obrera also facilitated the 
development of leadership skills. From 
the beginning of the project, the em- 
phasis has been on a collective ap- 
proach to problem solving so that de- 
pendency on the Centre and its person- 
nel is not perpetuated. Members are 
employed in several different sweat- 
shops and make their workplace con- 
cerns central to their activities on the 
committees of the Centre. This intense 
membership involvement has been 
reflected in the content of the newslet- 
ter, in articles containing infonnation 
relevant to ongoing conflicts with fac- 
tory owners. When workers suspected 
that they were not getting paid for all of 
the piece work they had completed, 
articles appeared showing how they 
could keep a daily record of the amount 
produced. In this way, they learned 
how to collect evidence to prove they 
were being underpaid. In the same 
issue were biographies of El Paso gar- 
ment workers who had persevered and 
transcended great obstacles. A fea- 
nired column i ncludes personal accounts 
of the life experiences of contemporary 
workers which helps the reader under- 
stand that her problems are not only her 
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own, but also shared by many other 
Qiicanas. 

Over the last seven years, L a Mujer 
Obrera has moved forward with great 
care, providing services and giving 
support with problems identified by the 
membership. When Pat Marin and 
Cecilia Rodriguez began, they realized 
that if non-unionized garment workers 
were tooiganize themselves, they would 
need support. The low wages of $70-80 
per week simply do not give the woric- 
ers the resources to start building their 
own organizations. Thus the Centre 
opened as amultipuipose service agency, 
offering English language classes, re- 
ferrals to other social agencies and legal 
services. 

La Mujer Obrera set up Independ- 
ent Woricer Committees in any factory 
where they had sufficient members. 
When workers in one factory went on a 
spontaneous strike in Septi^mber of 1 985 , 
La MujCi Obrera helped them to repre- 
sent themselves and structured the 
Independent Worker Committees into 
an independent association of garment 
workers. Afterthis strike, the workers 
won several Labour Board rulings, 
securing unemployment benefits and 
back pay that the factory owners tried to 
deny them. 

In this way, the Cenu-e has devel- 
oped from an organization which used 
to spend much time satisfying woiicers ' 
immediate needs, to one which is now 
run by the workers themselves. Some 
of those who received services in the 
early days of the organization and who 
participated in leadership training and 
consciousness raising were most active 
in the strike and organization of 1985. 
They are now the ones who run La 
Mujer Obrera. This had freed up some 
of Rodriguez's time to do more, politi- 
cal work. Marin is in the process of 
implementing a language education and 
reskilling program for displaced work- 
ers at El Paso Community College. 

The long-range goal of La Mujer 
Obrera is the development of a self- 
sufficient leadership training centre 
which will provide supportive services 
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1988 Nabila Breir Award 

A project entitled 'Training and Participation of Village Women in Pre-School 
Education" is the 1988 recipient of the Nabila Breir Award, This West Bank- 
based progrannme provides tor village wonnen fronn all-wonnen oonnnntttees 
and other voluntary networks to become involved and trained, from a self-help 
perspective, to take charge of services for pre-school education and upgrade 
their quality. This is done through: 

1. The training of pre-school supervisors and teacher-trainers according to 
Piagefs principle of cognitive development. The supervisors are deveksping 
the philosophy and practice of pre-school teachers through an interactive 
approach, where the supervisor's role is to support and facilitate the teacher's 
efforts to devetop her professional and personal philosophy as well as her 
competence. 

2. Education and curriculum materials for pre-school teacher training are 
being developed and produced as an integral part of the training process. 

The Nabila Breir Award was established by the ICAE in 1987 in 
memory of Nabila Breir, a Palestinian activist who was murdered in Beirut. 
Nabila was an educator who worked with UNICEF and had played a key role 
in setting up daycare centres, literacy classes and health care clinics in the 
Palestinian refugee camps of Lebanon. She had also been active in the 
ICAE. 

Following Nabila's death, a fund was set up for a yearly award that 
recognizes organizations doing innovative educational work for Palestinian 
women. The objectives of the award are: to support women's educational 
programmes aimed at enhancing the socio-economic development of 
Palestinian communities, and the quality of life and setf-sufftoiency of women 
in particular; to provide opportunities for Palestinian women grassroots 
educators to exchange educational experiences with women educators from 
other regions; and to provide opportunities for Palestinian women educators 
to participate in lCAE*s regional and international workshops, seminars and 
conferences. 

Women's and other educational organizations are encouraged to 
submit nominations to the ICAE, giving a brief history and description of the 
organization. Nominations should be received by July 1st of each year, and 
selections are made in October. Send nominatk)ns to: 

ICAE 

720 Bathurst St.. Suite 500 
Toronto. Ontario 
Canada M5S 2R4 




and activities for low-income working 
wonnen. Effoas to build this centre 
have been fraught with difficulties 
l)ecause of the organization's lack of 
capital and the general poverty of the 
community. This is the case even though 
they have been politically successful, 
with an ever increasing membership 
and recognition from the larger com- 
munity as a leading organization through 
which workers attempt to cope with the 
deepening economic crisis. At the time 
of writing this article, they continue 
working towards this goal. 
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Kathy Kopinak is a sociologist at King's 
College, University of Western Ontario, 
Canada. This article is part cf a larger 
work on wome., organizing on the Mexi- 
can-American border. You can write to the 
Centre at : 

La Mujer Obrera 
PC Box 3975 
El Paso. Texas 79923 
USA. 
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Letters from 
the Network 



Belize 



Thank you for the copy of Voices Ris- 
ing. We will be very happy to set up an 
exchange of our publications. 

Please also find enclosed a leaflet 
describing SPEAR. Although we do 
nothaveaspecificwomen'sprogramme, 
in addition to my responsibility as co- 
ordinator of the popular education 
programme, I am responsible for ensur- 
ing that the organization addresses 
women's issues. At present, we arc 
collaborating with two sister non-gov- 
ernmental organizations in setting up 
and conducting education programmes 
wifJi the women's groups that they are 
working with. At the same time we 
work closely with the Belize Organiza- 
tion for Women and Development 
(BOWAJvTD) of which I am the current 
president. 



I read the issue of Voices Rising 
with great pleasure and look forward to 
future issues! One of the interesting 
things for me was that I knew a couple 
of the women and although we are not 
always in touch it was good to read 
more about them and what they were 
doing in addition to learning more about 
what oihersisterpopulareducators were 




saying and doing. Although I did not 
attend the workshop [Montreal, No- 
vember, 1987] on which the issue fo- 
cussed, I got a very good sense of it. I 
particularly liked the style of the many 
voices rising in the boxes. I think it 
highlights the strength in diversity. 

I particularly want to endorse the 
concern raised about the absence of 



women of colour from the United States. 
This to my mind has been one of the 
biggest failings in international wr* ^en's 
fora. Third World women have never 
been given much of an opportunity to 
interact with women like ourselves ftom 
Europe and North America, and while 
I understand the problem of getting 
funds for the sisters, I see it as an 
important challenge to the feminist 
movement. 

I also fmd the resource section very 
useful. We need to know what materi- 
als exist, what materials are being de- 
veloped and how to access them. 

I look forward to hearing from you 
and staying in touch. 

One Struggle, 

Diane Haylock 

Society for the Promotion of Education 
and Research (SPEAR) 
P.O. Box 571 
126 North Front Street 
Belize City 

Belize, Central America. 
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Thank you for sending us a copy of 
Voices Rising, We would like to re- 
ceive it on a regular basis as there is 
much that we can learn from the expe- 
riences of other women. Reading the 
article on the Gregoria Apaza Centre in 
Bolivia [January 1989 issue] reminded 
us that we have a long way to go in 
Sarawak. Our work is only in its in- 
fancy. There is much to do and learn. 

We were formed in 1985 and cur- 
rently run a crisis i^oneline for women 
in distress. We also have a resource 
centre for our members where they can 
get access to information and materials 
on a variety uf women's issues. 

As we enter into our fourth year, we 
are new evaluating our work and hope 
to formulate an outreach programme in 
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our community. We do not have any 
full-time staff, thus our time and ener- 
gies are often very badly stretched. In 
spite of this our commitment and en- 
thusiasm is high. We hope that Vo/cgj 
Rising v^ill continue as an avenue where 
women can share with each other and 
we hope to learn much from it. 

In solidarity, 

^arCMak Women for Women Society 
P.O. Box 551 
Kuching, Sarawak 
Malaysia 



It was ve ry nice for us to receive such a 
valuable package in the mail. The two 
newsletters arrived January 24, and on 
Saturday 28 we met in Esmeraldas, and 
the next day in Atacames. We wanted 
to discuss in a participatory fashion the 
message you sent us, 
dear sister, through 
Voces que se levari- 
tan (Voices Rising). 

The problem is 
that we cannot pay 
for a subscription 
because we are plan- 
ning the closing ceremony of the sew- 
ing course we give, and v.v have to 
spend our money on diplomas and re- 
freshments. After that we are planning 
to do training for vegetable growing. 
We are promoting your newsletter and 
in March we will tell you how many we 
need. Meanwhile I want to let you 
know what our sisters of the Centre 
said, •'Answer soon, Adalfma. We are 
going to send a picture of our group, we 
want to go in a photo to Canada.'' 
Another women was so touched she 
told me, *1 never thought they would 
pay attention to us in the (Quito) semi- 
nar.'' The three sisters from Atacames, 
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I can't tell you how touched they were, 
so much that they want to work all 
winter to send their report to Canada. I 
think that you are planting a seed that is 
going to give excellent harvests. The 
fact that you sent us the newsletters 
without charge demonstrates the dy- 
namics of your work and will undoubt- 
edly generate follow-up which will be 
of benefit to many people and organiza- 
tions. 

For 1989 we are planning to grow 
vegetables and fmit. In our province, 
basic staples are scarce and prices are 
rising, and there is unemployment with 
all its effects on poor people. So we 
have decided to concentrate our ener- 
gies on training in growing vegetables, 
crafts and nutrition. 

In the first page of Voces que se le- 
vantan there is that article under the 
title "Sharing our Spirit" (April 1988). 
I think that the sister who wrote it has, 
inside herself, a piece of each one of us, 
because all of us are going through dif- 
ficult moments in our intimate lives. 
Not all of us have the understanding of 
our loved ones when we want to give 
part of our time to search for solutions 
. „, for people with serious prob- 
lems. We don't have friendly 
help in advising, planning, 
smiling. Of course we are often 
alone. In spite of having hus- 
bands, children, groups that we 
organized, there are moments 
we stand alone 
and over and over 
we have to fight 
against that soli- 
tude. 

Today, 
when your mail 
arrived, my hus- 
band said, "You 
must answer 
quickly. This doesn't happen every- 
day, receiving newsletteis from Can- 
ada." So what do you think sisters, for 
eight years this man didn't want me to 
do popular training, and now he's not 
opposed anymore. 

We wish the bulletin every suc- 




cess, and thanks again for including us 
on the subscription list. 

Adalfina Ortiz 

Centro Femenino Progreslsta de Es- 
meraldas 

[Esmeraldas Progressi e Women's 
Centre} 

Quito 506 y6de Diciembre 

Esmeraldas 

Ecuador 

Sincere and wami greetings, from all 
the women of the Popular Education 
Centre, from the women of Ecuador 
and, especially from the suburban 
working women of Guayaquil. 

Because of a mail strike, we have 
had difficulties with communications. 
Sorry we couldn't write before. 

Thanks for the visit to our centre 
(during the Quito seminar.) It helped to 
open new roads in women's organiza- 
tion, to share experiences and to dis- 
cuss the women's issues around the 
worid. 

We also want to thank you for your 
letter and the explanations about the 
Women's Program's goals and work. 
We think it is very positive for us to 
know each other better so we can 
strengthen international solidarity and 
unity among women. 

It was nice also to receive Voces 
que se levantan . We think it is an 
efficient means for sharing, analyzing 
and discussing popular education in the 
context of women's struggle for social 
change, and for the sharing of experi- 
ences. 

Eva Caicedo 
Women's group 

Centro de Educacion Popular Guayas 
(CEP) 

[Guayas Popular Education Centre} 

Casillalim 

Guayaquil 

Ecuador 
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I have read Voices Rising and have 
found it very interesting and I would 
certainly like you to send me a copy on 
a regular basis. It would be means of 
putting us in touch witli other womei/s 
groups in different parts of the world. 

It would seem as whether we are 
First or Third World women we seem 
to have similar problems, women strug- 
gling for equality. 

My group is the National Council 
of Women and is the "umbrella" or- 
ganization whose members are drawn 
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from representatives of the various 
women's organizations on the island, 
as well as women not attached to spe* 
cific groups. The main goals of the 
National Council are to ensure full 
participation and integration of women 
in the building of our nation, and to 
establish closer ties with all women in 
Aiiguilla. 

We feel it is only through closer 
ties and cooperation that we can achieve 
our objectives and ensure the full par- 
ticipation of our women. I would like 
very much to be part of your network. 
I would also like to share information 
and gain experience from other women's 
groups around the world. In my next 
letter I will be able to give you some 
news and activities of the group. 

Best wishes, 

Miriam Gumbs 
Back Street 
South Hill 
Anguilla 
Caribbean 
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We are very much grateful for sending 
us a copy of Voices Rising. We are glad 
about the work the ICAE is doing. We 
arc highly spirited to hear about it, as 
we believe that it is high time that broad 
links should be established among NGOs 
who work for the uplift of marginal- 
ized/exploited peoples Uirough popu- 
lar education. Furthermore, tiie prob- 
lems (poverty, ill healUi, poor housing 
and so fonh) besetting Uie Filipino 
workers, including women who are 
intertwined wiUi other exploited people 
in the Third World and tiiat of the 
transnational corporations who shame- 
lessly suck the blood of our people in 
the guise of progress and free trade. 

We would be more than happy if 
you would provide us with some infor- 
mation about Uie ICAE as our concen- 
tration is on workers' education and 
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health where the majority of our bene- 
ficiaries arc women workers and work- 
ers* wives. 

Thank you for including us on your 
mailing list With best wishes for your 
continued success. 

In solidarity, 

Napoleon Genato 
Program Director 
St. Joseph Social Services 
Room 205 Pelbel Building 
2019 Shaw Boulevard 




Thank you very much for sending a 
copy of Voices Rising. It is very edu- 

''al. 1 translate some of your ar- 
t.^ 1 into the Filipino language and 
publish them in our quarterly magazine 
in F) .ipino. I must thank you for these 
edu<jational articles. 

Our organization will be ten years 
old in 1990. We have 16,700 active 
members from the 1 3 towns and 4 cities 
of Metro Manila, and 8 provinces around 
the Philippines. We meet every month 
with 200 members of the executive 
board who monitor for the central lead- 
ership the monthly activities. 

We have only two goals: non- for- 
mal education and livelihood programs 
for the members. We arc a service 
organization, we serve our members. 

To implement the non-fonnal edu- 
cation program we hold ten training 
seminars a month in Metro Manila. We 
are able to reach at least 5,000 women 
yeaily through these training seminars. 

o 
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We teach home management, heibal 
medicine, consumer and nutrition edu- 
cation, Philippines history and culture, 
cookuig nutritious but inexpensive foods, 
etc. We also distribute herbal plants. 
To date we have distribuied for free 
1 5 ,000 herbal plants. We have already 
set up a herbal garden where we grow 
and propagate herbal seedlings for dis- 
tribution. We also hold cooking ses- 
sions with the wives of foreign diplo- 
mats who teach us Iiow to cook their 
food, We also have study tours of 
places of interest and history through- 
out the country. Thrice a year, we 
invite foreign diplomats to lecture us 
about their country. We also hold 
annual concerts on Philippine art and 
music. 

Thank you again and we look for- 
ward to another copy of Voices Rising. 

Sincerely yours, 

Leonarda N. Camacho 

Metro Manila Council of Women 

Balikatan Movement 

82- A Midland ] ] 

Washington Street 

Greenhills West 

San Juan, Metro Manila 

Philippines 



Thank you for your letter and Voices 
Rising. I regret that I had much work 
that hindered my answering your letter 
immediately. 

I found the Voices Rising bulletin 
to have valuable experiences taken from 
all comers of the world. The buUetin 
initiates women and democratic educa- 
tor to struggle for the betterment of 
women's worid and make a conducive 
milieu for them. Voices Rising is a real 
mouthpiece of women at the worid 
level. 




My work is preparing cooperative 
educationmaierials forliteracy and post- 
literacy. Besides this I engage in adult 
education research. In our literacy 
campaign the majority of pariicipants 
are women. Generally my woric relates 
with women and Voices Rising is use- 
ful for my task. 

International Literacy Year 1990 
prepares the world community at large 
for a holy woric. This holy work is an 
initiation to wage apractical war against 
illiteracy so as to reduce it to a very few 
percentage by the year 2000. 

Really illiteracy has to be combat- 
ted because: it is the enemy of the 
people, it is daricness, it makes people 
unreceptive to new ideas and change, it 
hinders development, it exposes people 
to brutal exploitation and oppression, 
and it is also an obstacle to people 
participating fully in economic, social 
and culniral activities. 

Briefly illiteracy is everything of 
all evil things. It could be eradicated by 
the combined efforts of the world, 
governmental and noa-govemmental 
organizations, internationally, region- 
ally as well as nationally. 

Sincerely yours, 

Beyene Abraha 

Department of Adult Education 
P.O. Box 4921 
Addis Ababa 
Ethiopia 
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I am a university student. I am of Pcul 
origin and my father, who is polyga- 
mous, has three wives and about 30 
children. I left my hometown when I 
was two years old to live with one of my 
aunts who was childless, and would go 
back to my village for the holidays. 

When I read your magazine i4 pleine 
voix [Voices Rising} at a friend 's house, 
I could not believe it. For a long time 
I have been deeply involved in women's 
movements, mostly to rebel against 
what my mother was going through in 
my family. Sheis oppressed, exploited, 
obedient, exhausted, as are all women 
in my country. Because the worst 
aspects of traditional society and Islam 
have been retained, the fate of Peul 



women is the saddest in Senegal, worse 
than the Woolofs, for example. 

I was president of the Women's 
Board in my high school. However, the 
administration expelled me from the 
school because they felt I was preach- 
ing revolutionary ideas to the female 
students. My father claimed my mother 
was my accomplice even though she 
lived faraway, and my mother and I had 
no place to go. I felt even more rebel- 
lious. I looked after children while 
taking evening classes and I graduated 
from high school. 

At the moment, I am pursuing my 
education without a scholarship and 
without any help from my father, who 
thinks I am a pariah. Needless to say, 
my state is precarious. Last year, I 
spent almost all my free time with the 
women of my hometown. I did re- 
search on the need to liberate women 
economically and I organized debates 
on family planning. In spite of tremen- 



dous difficulties of lack of money or 
help of any kind, we even fomied a 
group for women who were interested 
in sewing, dyeing material, weaving 
and embroidery. 

This was a brief account of my 
aims and objectives. I do not think I can 
do much to free women as long as I am 
myself oppressed and dominated. I 
have a haunting problem, a sorrow which 
lies deep in my inner self. I was excised 
and married against my Vk 'iH at 15. For 
the first time in my life, something 
gives me hope, something interests me. 

God bless women's groups. Let's 
gatheroureffortsforourfreedom. Let's 
fight for freedom all the way. 

All my love, 

[name witheld] 

Dakar 

Senegal 



Africa Exchange Project 



In January of this year the Women's Program and the 
Women's Network of the African Association for Liter- 
acy and Adult Education (AALAE) co-sponsored a 
Women's Exchange Project in Harare, Zimbabwe, which 
brought together about 60 women (and a few men), from 
thenetworicsof the ICAE and AALAE and from women's 
groups in and around the city. It took place during the 
executive meetings of the ICAE and AALAE and a 
conference organized by AALAE, on "The Future of 
Adult Education in Southern Africa", all of which look 
place in Harare. 

Tlie program included a reception for women educa- 
tors and a fruitful day of discussion and exploration with 
presentations on the situation of women and women's 
education in Malaysia, Ecuador, the Gambia and Zim- 
babwe, followed by study visits with community projects 
in Harare. While very short, the exchange made it 
possible for women to share their experiences in working 
with women and their personal stories of struggle against 
oppression. 



The exchange in Zimbabwe was the first phase of a 
longer international exchange project which will take place 
in November 1 989 involving fifteen women woricing in the 
areas of literacy and health education, who will travel to 
meet with women in Mali and Tanzania. The participants 
will come from Asia, the Caribbean, the Middle East, Latin 
America, North America, Europe and other countries in 
Africa. 

Exchanges of this kind have been identified by women 
educators and activists as useful and important experiences 
for women who arc actively woricing at the grassroots. 
Women who attended the leadership development seminar 
in Ecuador, last October, and others who were at the 
Feminist Challenge seminar held in Montreal, in October, 
1987, identified opportunities to exchange with women in 
other regions as key to strengthening mutual support and 
the development of networks within and tctwccn regions. 
For more information about the exchanges, write to us at 
the Women's Program office in Toronto. 
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Growing Together: Women, 
Feminism and Popular 
EducaNon 

Womm'a Network, Litln American Council 
tor Adult Eduoellon (CEAAL) and lala 
Inlamatlonali Romai Italy 1988. 84pp. 

This valuable book is a collection of articles b> 
Latin American women active in popular 
education. It includes articles on CEAAL's 
Women's Network, on feminism and popular 
education and on popular education practice in 
Brazil, Chile. Ecuador, Mexico, Peru, the 
Dominican Republic, and Venezuela. Originally 
published i^ Spanish, this translation offers 
English-speaking audiences the opportunity to 
learn about the innovative work in Latin America 
in devetoping a vision and practice in popular 
educatkin by and for women. Astheintroduc* 
tioo points out, 'people's movements every- 
where are finding that educatton is a crucial 
componentof attempts to empower disenfran- 
chised groups." Feminists and women's groups 
have begun to carry the struggle for women's 
empowp: ment into the popular education move- 
ment. Jevsk>ping a critique of existing popular 
educatk)n efforts and creating positive alterna- 
tives that explore the hidden realities of 
women's lives, and develop new visions of the 
concreto domands and organizational forms that 
best express women's needs. 

Cosf.USSe.OO. 

AvmlBbiB from; Isis International. Via San Saba 
5,00153 Rome. Italy. 
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Come Together. An Action 
Pock for Campaign on Legal 
Reforms for Women in 
Malaysia 

All Women's Action Society (AWAM), 
Petaling Jaya, Malaysia. 

This kit aims to build awareness among women 
and women's groups about how women are 
discriminated against, develop analytical skills 
necessa^ for a critical understanding of the 
issues, motivate women and women's groups to 
act for change, and strengthen the campaign for 
legal reforms in Malaysia. The kit has two 
sections; one is composed of four illustated 
popular education booklets : Women and Work 
(1 6pp]. Women and Family Law ( 1 6pp). Rape/ 
Sexual Assault ( 1 9pp], and Domestic Violence ; 
Women Battering (12pp]. The other section of 
the kit includes a Users' Guide and Tools for 
Action, leaflets which take off from the issues 
raised in the booklets and suggest ways to 
developcollective action. 

Available from: AW Women's Action Society 
(AWAM).c/o 114 JalanSS4/10. 43701 Petaling 
Jaya. Malaysia. 



SPEAK OUT 

SPEAKOUT/TAURAI/KHULAMANI magazine 
is produced by the Women's Action Group in 
Zimbabwe, and comes out four times a year. In 
each issue the arlides are published in English 
and two Zimbabwean languages. Shona and 
Ndebele. A recent issue focusses on violence 
against women and includes articles and a 
comic-striD about women who are being beaters 
by their husbands, on sexual harassment at 
wor1(. and advice on how to get help. The issue 
also features an interview with the coordinator of 
thewomen's programme of the National 
Farmers Association who talks about her life, 
and a summary of a report on women in the 
cooperative movement in Zimbabwe. 

Subscnpfons: (Four issues/year) Other African 
counti es US$10.00; Europe US$15.00; Asia 
US$1 ? .00; elsewhere US$20.00. 
Ava/'/a6/e A^om.'SPEAKOUT, Box 135, Harare, 
Zimbabwe. 
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Asian and Pacific Women's 
Resource and Action Series: 
Health 

Asian Md Padflo Womtn*$ Rteourca 
Collaolion Naliwrk, Kuala Lumpur» Malayala, 
19M,2Mpp. 

This first publication of the Asian and Pacific 
Women's Resource and Action Series is a 
collection from women in the region of their 
thinking and experiences on a variety of issues 
critical to women's health. It includes sections 
on health care systems, maternal mortality, 
nutrition, wortt. control of reproduction, 
psychological health, violence against women, 
and AIDS. The book is intended for women and 
community groups, policy makers and research- 
ers, and it is aimed at helping community groups 
to develop their analysis and strategies on 
women's health issues, extend their networlOng 
and build their resources. It includes an 
annotated bibliography, a 22-page listing of 
women's groups in the region, and an appendix 
with tables showing statistics on women in each 
country of the region in terms of poverty levels, 
literacy rates, maternal mortality, health 
expenditures by governments and other 
indicators. 

AmlablB from; Asian and Pacific Development 
Centra, Persiaran Duta. Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaysia. 
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Women's I'opular Health tducation 
Resource Guide 



The Weave: Women'$ 
Popular Health Education 
Resource Guide 

CUSO-Montraal Womeri'a Health Group, 
Montreal, Canada, 1988, 27pp. 

This bool^let includes an introduction to popular 
health education, and listings of organizations 
and printed and audio-visual materials dealing 
with popular health education metliods. women 
and pharmaceuticals, reproductive and sexual 
health, work, immigrant and refugee women's 
health, women and nutrition, general women's 
health resources and health education and 
community health resources. The focus is on 
both Canadian and international resources 
although the authors* goal is not to provide an 
exhaustive list. A second booklet is planned to 
cover women's health related to the environ- 
ment. aging, violence and sexual assault, 
alternative medicine, primary health care in the 
third world, mental healtti. and issues particular 
to indigenous women, lesbians, adolescents 
and the disabled. 

Available from :C\JSO'Mor\\rQa\. ISOestrue 
Ste^Catherine. Montreal. Quebec. H2X 1K9. 
Canada. 
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Resource Materials on 
Women's I abour in Japan 

This newsletter is published once a year by the 
Asian Women Workers' Centre in Tokyo, and is 
a unique collection of articles and reports 
translated into English. The April 1989 issue 
focussed on migrant women workers in Japan 
with an overview of the situatk)n of migrant 
workers-their frequent ''illegar status. Japanese 
men's partdpation in 'sex tourism* in Asia, the 
migration of Asian women to work in the sex 
industry in Japan, violation of i\e workers' 
human rights, the economic relatk)nship of 
Japan and its multinational corporations with 
Asia. The issue also features articles about the 
response of Japanese society to the plight of 
Asian workers, and the exploitation of Pilipina 
worisers in the sex industry. 

Available from: Asian Women Wori^rs' Center. 
2-3-18-34 Nishi-Waseda. Shinjuku-ku. Tokyo 
169, Japan. 
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AGENDA. A Journal about 
Womon and Gender 

AQENDA Is published twice yearly by a 
collective of South African women who aim to 
provide a forum for comment, discussion and 
debate on all aspects of women's lives, and 
specifically to attempt to understand the position 
ot women within South African society. The 
editorial collective believes that women in South 
Africa experience exploitation and oppression 
on the basis of their class, race and gender, and 
struggle Is needed on all of these fronts. 
Agenda No. 2 (1988) contains a number o\ 
articles focussing on the battle over conscious- 
ness»how organizations interpret and act on 
women's interest in certain issues , what 
organizations choose to politicise around and 
the gap between political statements and actual 
practioes-as well as book reviews and brief 
reports on particular struggles. 

Subscriptions: Individuals US$20.00, Institu- 
tions US$40.00. 

Available from: AGENDA. P.O. Box 37432, 
Overport. 4067 Durban, South Africa. 



A JOURNAL ABOUT 
WOMEN AND OENDER 




Beyond Labour Issues. 
Women workers In Asia 

Committee for Aelan Women (CAW), 
Hongkong, 70pp. 

This book is a report of a conference that CAW 
organized in Hongkong in October 1987 with 
about 30 women organizers from all over Asia to 
share their work and experiences concerning 
women workers. The theme of the conference 
was "Beyond Labour Issues^ to signify how 
women workers need to question the way they 
compartmentalize their work lives and their 
private family lives. The report includes 
chapters on each of the workshops and 
plenaries, brief case studies from five Asian 
countries, and a conclusion reviewing the final 
plenary which looked at planning and network- 
ing and strategies and visions. 
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Available from :Comrr\\t^eior Asian Women. 57 
Peking Road 4/F. Kowtoon, Hongkong. 
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Worldwide 
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London N1 IRQ 
England 



Women Working WorWwide is se«^king help with its 
project to produce a handbook for women worl^ing and/ 
or organizing in the global micro-electronics industry. 

The aim of the project is to gather informa- 
tion on the organizing actk)ns of women workers in 
order to support and strengthen the struggles of 
workers organizing for basic hghts and better 
conditions of employment. Wortters' struggles are 
strengthened by leaming from each others' experi- 
ences, particularly in an industry such as micro- 
electronics, which is k)cated in many countries and 
dominated by multinatk)nal companies. Forthis 
reason, the book will be distributed as widely as 
possible amongst organizatk)ns working in support of 
women in the industry. 

The harxlbook will emphasize attempts by 
women to organize as workers within the industry- 
through trade unions, women's groups or centres, or 
community or church organizattons. We are interested 
in all cases, whether or not they have been successful. 
Our main interest is how women have attempted to 
organize, the particular strategies and tactics they 
have used and what they have learned from their ex- 
periences. 

We recognize that many women are woriung 
and organizing in difficult and repressive conditions. 
Therefore, where requested, we will guarantee 
anonymity. 

Can you help us in any one of the following 
ways: locating examples ot organizing actk)ns that 
have taken place; putting us in contact with groups of 
women workers; interviewing current and former 
employees of micro-electronics companies; sending us 
reports of wort^er' attempts to organize; and translation 
of documents into English. 

In order to ensure accessibility, the 
handbook will be published in an economical format. 
Proceeds from the sale of the English edition will be 
used to publish the book in other languages. 
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Voices Rising is thecentrai networking tool of the 
ICAE Women's Program, and aims to: promote 
the shanng of experienoos. provide a forum for 
debate and discussion of key issues for women 
educators, share information on useful re- 
sources, and foster the development of a femi- 
nist pracdce in popular education which makes 
connections between broad social stmggles and 
the personal issues and oppression women face 
in their daily lives. 

The IC AE's Women's Program links educa- 
tors and organizers in dfferent regions of the 
world who are working to develop education as a 



tool for social change and empowerment of 
women. 

The Women's Program office is located in 
Toronto. Canada with a staff of three full-time 
workers. Special projects are coordinated by key 
contact groups and individuals in different re- 
gions. Overall direction and planning is provkied 
by an international advisory committee. 

The International Council for Adult Educa- 
tion (ICAE) Is an intematk)nal non-governmental 
organization with national member associations 
in over 90 countries, arxi networks in a variety of 
areas, including : peace* literacy, community 



health and popular education, worker's education, 
and participatory research as well as the 
Women's Program. All networks are decentral- 
ized and coordinated by individuals and groups m 
different regions of the worki. 

The following agenctes provided support to 
this issue of Voices Rising: SIDA. Finnkia. 
NORAD. NOVIB. and the World Council of 
Churches. 
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THE LITERACY ISSUE: 

Feminist Perspectives on Reading and Writing 



In what ways is literacy an issue for women? What are 
the practical and theoretical implications of a gender 
perspective in this field of educational work? These are 
the broad questions addressed by the articles, reviews 
and resources in this special issue of Voices Rising. 1990, 
Inicmational Literacy Year, and the new decade which it 
heralds, presents an opportunity for reflection on the 
feminist challenge to literacy theory and practice, for 
learning from the ways in which literacy wor^^'ers are 
reformulating literacy as a women's issue and for ensur- 
ing that this re-visioning is taken up more broadly wiiliin 
our movement. 

One recurring theme in the following pages is that of 
crilique-the exposure by women practiiioners and learn- 
ers of the multiple ways women have been excluded from 
"literacy"--from its achievements, its programs, its 
measurements, its conceptualization, from definitions of 
its relevance and meaning, from its methodologies and 
strategies. A second theme, not surprisingly, is innova- 
tion-ihe diverse and creative attempts to redress women 's 
marginalization and to integrate women's interests and 
perspectives into the very meaning of the term "literacy'* 
(and its obverse, **illiieracy"), into pedagogies, into the 
personal desires and political possibilities of literacy 
acquisition. The examples we include represent but a 
sprinkling of the creative energy and skill literacy prac- 
titioners and learners are Diinging to this field. 

There has been a shift over recent years in how 
questions of women and literacy are being posed, one 
that parallels the broader feminist critique of education. 
Earlier feminist questioning was very practical, and drew 
attention to the high incidence of what is officially 
defined as **illiieracy'' amongst women, as opposed to 
men, in most countries; the logistical difficulties women 
face in even attending school or adult literacy classes; ihc 
threats of violence, physical and psychological, that 
women are often subject to when striving to become 
literate; and the irrelevance of the content of many 
literacy programs to the daily realities and needs of 
women's lives. Literacy programs were shown lo rein- 
force oppressive and limiting gender stereotypes and to 
oftentimes rely on teaching and learning practices that 
further silence and discourage women. These revelations 
and the issues they raise for literacy workers and pro- 
grams are summarised in "Literacy, A Tool for Empow- 
erment of Women?'* by Agneta Lind. 
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Inevitably, the illumination of women's specific 
experience of literacy and illiteracy as distinct from 
that of men led to a more profound critique. The 
emphasis shifted away from attempting to understand 
literacy as a problem for/of women-wiih an implicit 
notion that illiteracy, like poverty, are ultimately the 
*Tault" of those who experience them. There is now 
niorj concern to understand the ideolcgical assump- 
tions and judgements loaded into the concepts of "liter- 
acy" and **illiteracy" in different social contexts, and 
within that to see how women are silenced by and 
precluded from these social constructions of what it 
means to be "literate." In this way literacy/illiteracy 
become piirt of the process of organizing and reinforc 
ing gender, race and class subordination. 

The promotion of literacy-and the promise that it 
holds out"is couched differently depending on social 
and political circumstances. In the ideology of capital- 
ist industrialized countries, literacy is presumed to 
offer "individual advancement," or in more progressive 
icrms, "personal empowerment." But as feminists are 
showing, the relationship between the acquisition of 
reading and writing skills and empowerment is differ- 
ent for women than for men, and depends, among other 
things, on increased economic opportunity and a reor- 
ganization of domestic relations. In countries of the 
South, the attempts at "functional literacy" often asso- 
ciated with national development policies often further 
disadvantage women whose lives are centred in the 
"non-productive" sphere (see Lind). We've also seen in 
recent years how gender relations limit possibilities for 
women's empowerment even in situations where liter- 
acy is presented as an aspect of popular political mobi- 
li/aiion-such as within oppositional social movements 
orpre-and post-revolutionary moments (see **Khulumajii 
Makhosika/i" from South Africa and 'Tomorrow Will 
Be Different" from Chile). 

This is not to suggest that learning to read and 
write, or more broadly, the acquisition of literacy, is not 
empowering for women-individually and collectively. 
But neither can ii be taken for granted. It is in the 
tension between the potential and the Imntations of 
literacy that femmisi literacy workers and women learn- 
ers face a major challenge, finding ways to work 
logctlier 10 redefine how--in each specific scx;ial con- 
lexl-liicracy can embrace and further women's practi- 
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cal and strategic gender interests. Only 
from this base we can expect to develop 
approaches to literacy that arc uuly em- 
powering for women and men. 

After Agneia Lind*s overview, the ar- 
ticles in the first section critically explore 
the implications of gender in specific liter- 
acy programs in South Africa, Chile, and 
Canada. They show the interrelationship of 
••illiteracy" with race and class as well as 
gender, and situate the struggle for literacy 
wiiliin broader smuggles for social transform 
mation. 

The second section includes descrip- 
tions of literacy training pedagogies, meth- 
odologies and materials. These provide but 
a glimpse of tlie innovative approaches and 
tools being developed in various pans of 
the world to facilitate the questioning of 
gender oppression. 

The special section for International 
Literacy Year sets out a series of challenges; 
to the direction of literacy programming 
and policy-making. These represent some 
of the critical re-thinking of literacy which 
has been given new impetus in recent years 
by feminist theory and practice. Interna- 
tional Literacy Year will no doubt stimu- 



late further evaluation of both official and 
non-govemmenlal initiatives. We look 
forwara to hearing your views. 

We're well aware that despite the many 
complex issues raised in ihe pages of this 
i.ssue, many others are not addressed or 
named. Like in so many areas of women's 
pi^pular education, our wriiicn reflections 
arc scarce compared to the wealth of expe- 
rience and the analyses that lend to be 
confined to informal discussions and indi- 
vidual reflections. We still know too little 
atx)ut the range of programs and experi- 
ments being attempted, and the related 
problems that keep us arguing late into the 
night 

We don't want to end with an apology 
alx>ut whai's missing, niis issue represents 
an important step in deepening the discus- 
sion al)out women's empowerment, gender 
and literacy. One central conclusion needs 
to be highlighted from the contributions in 
this issue and the discu.ssions itiat have 
surrounded it: the feminist critique of liter- 
acy, and the development of appropriate 
strategies and practice, must be based very 
directly on women's understanding and 
experience of illiteracy/literacy within their 



daily lives, as well as within the broader 
structures of oppression that govern their 
lives. 

But the questions remain: What is the 
relation between women's cmpowennent 
and literacy? What are the implications of 
a gender perspective in literacy? Lei's 
continue to share and Icam from our differ- 
entcontexis, approaches. andpolitics. What 
is your experience? What problems are you 
coming up against? What makes you mad? 
What small or large succes.ses can you 
sharc? What questions do you want dis- 
cussed and debated through the network? 



Thank you to Susan Turner 
who coordinated and edited the 
ma terial for this issue i and also, 
to the activists from the Toronto 
literacy community who met 
with us twice early on in the 
process tohelpprovideaframe- 
work and ideas for content. 
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Program 




You might be 
interested to know 
that: 

♦ Several women from our network at- 
tended the first ICAE three-week interna- 
tional leadership workshop in international 
adult education which look place in San- 
tiago» Chile. September 1989. In fact there 
was. quite suiprisin,iy to all, a majority of 
women. The workshop was coordinated by 
Teresa Marshall, coordinaior of the ICAE 
Health and Popular Education network and 
Lynda Yanz from the Women's Program. 

♦ In late October, the Women 's Program 
held its first Advisory Committee Meeting 
in Toronto to discuss program priorities and 
recommendations from the first draft of an 
organizational review. Twenty key con- 
tacts from regional networks and working 
committees attended. Two important out- 
comes were: a draft Statement of Mission 
which we will be circulating for improve- 
ment and endorsement over the next months, 
and a plan of work for an important new 
program initiative, an ''inicmational gender 
and popular education research project." 
;See insert). 

♦ On November 3 we hosted "Up In 
Alms, Women's Organizations Worldwide 
Confront the Funding Crisis," a public fo- 
rum lo stimulate discussion and debate on 
the current trends and policies of interna- 
tional development agencies, and their 
implications for women's organizing, at 
national, regional and inicmaiional levels. 
See the next Voices Rising, for excerpts 
from presentations. Send us your insights 
and questions so that we can cataly/e a 
broader debate and more effective sirate- 
gizing on how to from the pressures on 
women's organizing intemaiionally. 




Two special 
initiatives in 1990: 

♦ In February 14 women from our net- 
work (from the West Bank, Egypt, India, 
Thailand. Mexico, Peru, Quebec. Rwanda. 
Tanzania, Mali, Canada and Zimbabwe) 
will take part in a two-week exchange visit 
to literacy and health programs in Tanzania 
and Mali. The project is being co-spon- 
sorcd with the Women's Network of the 
African Association for Literacy and Adult 
Education (AALAE). 

♦ In May. the Women's Program, work- 
ing with the Center for Women's Resources 
in the Philippines, will sponsor an Asia re- 
gional 2-week training program for repre- 
sentatives of groups engaged in educational/ 
organizing work with women. The aim is to 
share the effective and empow^ering meth- 
ods and strategies that women have devel- 
oped. 




Staff changes in the 
Women's Program 
Toronto office 

Jane Gurr, who has been working with us 
for the past three years, has decided to 
move to Ottawa. She'll continue to coordi- 
nate the Africaexchange visit. SigridBlohni, 
who has been doing all the Women's Pro- 
gram design and layout for over two years 
now, will be Icavmg us tor an eight month 
trip which will take her to Nicaragua, the 
Soviet Union and Asia. 

Dena Hamid has joincu us as recep- 
tionist and bookkeeper. Dena's roots arc in 



Trinidad; she's recently moved to Toronto 
from England; and is currently working 
with a schooling project in the South Sudan 
and as a community radio journalist for a 
weekly program called **Third Wave". 

That leaves Lynda, S hannonbrooke and 
Dena **womanning" the office, since cur- 
rent financial realities make it impossible 
to think about quickly replacing those we're 
losing. Rulh Lara, Linzi Manicom. Katebi 
Kidd. Anibal Viton and David Smith con- 
tinue to help us out on part-time and volun- 
teer bases. 
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LITERACY - A Tool for 
Empowerment of 
Women? 

From her paper presented at the 
Symposium on Women and Literacy: 
Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow, Stockholm, 
June 1989. 



Literacy is one of the first steps in 
a process of enabling women to 
take control over their own lives, 
participate on a more equal basis 
in society, and eventually tree them- 
selves from economic exploitation 
and patriarchal oppression. In 
addition to social justice, human 
rightsandequality,therearemany 
other human, social and economic 
reasons to urge governments and 
organizations to take special ac- 
tions to make literacy education 
for women and girls a priority 
objective during International 
Literacy Year and afterwards. 



Gender Disparities 

Sixty three percent of the world's approxi- 
mately one billion illiterate people is fe- 
male; 'he official estimate is 561 million 
women aWESCO 1988). And the propor- 
tion of women illiterates is steadily grow- 
ing. In absolute numbers the greatest in- 
crease in women's illiteracy was in Asia: 
109 million between 1960 and 1985. In 
those same years the number of illiterate 
women in Africa rose by 44 percent, from 
68 to 98 million; the increase among males 
was much smaller. In Latin America the 
increase and difference between women 
and men is negligible. The atistics high- 
light the de facto discrimination against 
women in education. Various forms of pa- 



by Agneta Lind, SIDA, 
Educational Division 
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triarchal and economic oppression subordi- 
nate women according to the history and 
culture of each country and region. Influ- 
ences from pre-colonial traditions, as well 
as colonial and post-colonial imperialist 
conditions all account for the specific situ- 
ation of poor illiterate women today. 

Lack of access to school accounts for 
most adult illiteracy. The traditional sex 
division of roles in the family and in the so- 
ciety exclude most girls from learning liter- 
acy through schooling. When girls enrol in 
schools, education often reinforces their 
subordination. Even if the open discrimina- 
tion practiced during colonial days is less 
common today, patriarchal ideologies and 
social systems that discriminate against 
women have persisted. Many researchers 
have shown how education systems repro- 
duce not only the social class power struc- 
ture, but also the existing gender differ- 
ences. A truly equal access to formal school- 
ing is still a right that must be pursued, and 
literacy for women needs systematic criti- 
cal research. 



Women's Response to 
Literacy Activities in Different 
Contexts 

Between 70 and 90 percent of enrolled 
literacy learners in many African countries 
are women. But women's dropout rate is 
high and their attendance irregular. Studies 
show that it lakes longer for women than for 
men to become **functionally literate**. 
Women's motivation for literacy is partly 
linked to changes in the social roles of men 
and women. Women in many Third World 
countries are now active in areas that men 
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previously monopolized. With the migra- 
tion of men to towns to take up employ- 
ment, women have been left in charge. 
Women in this situation sec 'iteracy as an 
instrument for l Oping with thnr increased 
responsibilities. Women also want to be 
able to read their husbands' letters and to 
write back without the help of others. 

In South Asia women participate less 
than men in literacy. The hindrances of 
poverty, religious and cultural traditions, 
and the social and political milieu, impose 
a strict enforcement of the economic and 
social subjugation of women. Without there 
being accompanying social change, liter- 
acy does not present a way out of the exist- 
ing subordination of women. Women are 
certainly aware thatthc com mon constraints 
on their participation in literacy - lack of 
time, overwork, male resistance - are not 
easily overcome. Successful cases such as 
the Self-Employed Women's Association 
in India show that only when literacy is 
linked to making women aware of the causes 
of their oppression, and at the same time to 
organizing and training them for self-reli- 
ance activities, docs it become a strongly 
felt and acted upon economic need. 

But every where the multiple traditional 
and new roles of women prevent them from 
regular attendance and efficient learning. 
Women are overburdened with domestic 
tasks, cooking and cleaning, childrearing, 
cultivating and subsistence and income- 
earning activities. Just the fact of giving 
birth frequently leaves little time and en- 
ergy for additional projects like literarv. It 
means frequent interruptions to atto. : 
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children who are at home and 
when mothers bring their 
smallest children lo literacy 
classes, their concentration on 
learning is weakened. 

Women lack self-confi- 
dence and are relatively iso- 
lated from literate environ- 
ments. Women learners often 
express their weak confidence 
in learning by blaming them- 
selves for their leimiing diffi- 
culties, saying, for example. 
•*my head is no good for learn- 
ing'' or "I like to study but 
nothing Slays in my head/* 
While more common among 
women, this attitude incul- 
cated by colonialism is also 
widespread among male learn- 
ers. However, many men 
benefit from having more 
contact outside of the rural 
home environment than 
women. Women, on the other 
hand, have little exposure to 
public communication and to 
other languages than their 
mother tongue. Many more 
men than women communi- 
cate in the official language 
due to patriarchal traditions 
of men being the **spokes- 
men" and women expected to 
stay silent in public, the 
mobility of men as compared 
to women's homeboiind iso- 
lation, and the fact that men 
more often than women have 
been to primary school for some time dur- 
ing their childhood. Even if women aie 
strongly motivated to learn the official na- 
tional language, learning literacy and a 
second language at the same lime consid- 
erably complicates the process of literacy 
acquisition. Furthermore, the use of now 
literacy skills and hence literacy retention 
is severely limited by the lack of access to 
easy reading and writing materials. Almost 
all printed communication for public use in 
official languages is too complex in struc- 
ture, vocabulary and presentation for a newly 
literate person. This is very discouraging to 
self-confidence and further efforts lo learn. 

Moreover, women are discouraged by 
the attitudes of men, often including tlie 
male teacher, towards their capacities in 
theclassroom.Husbandsandguardiansoltcn 
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forbid women to take part in literacy classes. 
Men are afraid of the challenge to their 
power po.siiion within the family. Such 
challenges can lead men to violent reac- 
tions against women. F^^ear of husbands* or 
other males* violent reactions against 
women*s inilcpendcni aciivitics, such as 
literacy, prevents women from participat- 
ing in literacy and/or further training. This 
is a very important issue which needs more 
attention. 

Teaching methods and attitudes play 
an essential role in hioracy paaicipation 
and sustaining participation among women 
in particular. The role oi female teachers 
for lemale Iciirners and the qucslion whether 
separate female leiirmng groups encourage 
leaming and panic n/.-uon among women 
aic important issues. 



The Role of Political 
Mobilization and 
Community Support 

Altitough the need to explain 
the relevance of literacy in 
pre-literacy mobilization 
campaigns is essential, it is 
more important locrcatc a situ- 
ation where the need for liter- 
acy is felt or where the use of 
literacy ba^omcs evident, or 
to sclaH areas for literacy where 
such a situation already exi.sts 
in order to ensure sustained 
motivation and pr icipation. 
The in.sertion of literacy ac- 
tivities into a process of social 
and political refonn or other 
development-related efforts 
aiming at solving felt needs, 
encourages participation and 
motivation. In Cuba, Nicara- 
gua, Vietnam, Tanzania, 
Angola, Mozambique and 
Ethiopia, literacy was part of 
a national policy for overcom- 
ing poverty and injustice. Both 
the stale and the citizens ex- 
pected literacy to be one of 
many factors which would 
improve .social, political and 
economic conditions and help 
develop human and material 
resources. **National commit- 
ment" or "political will" ex- 
pressc-d through the state and/ 
or popular movement, incorporating all sec- 
tors of the society, and the capacity to 
organize and mobilize the people and other 
resources for literacy, were crucial for high 
levels of participation of women and men. 
In such campaigns the teaching meihcxls 
were u*aditional but the contents have been 
fiKussedon national issues, including equal 
rights and women^s emancipation ande-qual 
parMcipaiion in all spheres of society. But 
just as in other literacy strategies, the sus- 
Uiining of literacy among women in par- 
ticular proves difficult. In the post-cam- 
paign situation, just like in other contexts, 
women tend to be pushed out at a gradually 
increasing rate along the patli through the 
processor literacy and iK)st-literA:y. 
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Literacy Linked to 
other ''Development" 
Activities 

Many literacy programs today are 
based on the concept of *tunda- 
mental education" that was pro- 
moted by UNESCO and other 
agencies from 1946-1964. and 
adopted to describe a broad field 
of development activ des, includ- 
ing non-formal literacy programs. -^^mj^: 
This concept became merged with ^ ^i^:^^' 
ihe ^'community development" ft ^-^^^ 
ideology that stressed that liter- 
acy must be used for some ''prac- 
tical" activity in order to produce 
development. More selective and 
economic-oriented literacy pro- 
grjuHs draw on the work-oriented 
"functional" approach, tried out by UNESCO 
in eleven countries from 1967 to 1972 to 
find ways of transforming literacy into an 
effective instrument for economic develop- 
ment. 

The meaning of ''functionality" was 
limited to improved vocational skills of a 
target group, mostly employed workers, in 
asp<*cific economic activity. In many cases 
liter"-* was 'tunctionalized" in terms of 
industry, mechanized agriculture, or skilled 
crafts, virtually excluding any female par- 
ticipation. Modem sector development in 
the Third World is heavily weighted to- 
wards men, and literacy, integrated into 
development programs, was also geared to 
men. 

A more common approach today is 
govemment-piomoted "general literacy" 
programs with fairly diverse objectives. 
They are often large-scale, "politically cool" 
progrtjTiS Liiat provide access lo those who 
v/ant literacy, and where illiteracy is not 
seen as an immediate, major obstacle to the 
economy. Women are often an important 
target group. The curriculum is usually 
oriented to subjects thai the state is com- 
fortable with - healthcare, nutrition and 
agriculture 



SiudiesoftraditionaPincotne gen- 
erating'' programs find that they 
are often not generating much 
income and that literacy is seldom 
made a priority. In many state- 
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run, as well as NGO-sponsored 
programs, the philosophy is that 
literacy is not an aim in itself, and 
so literacy should be integrated 
into other meaningful activities. 
Literacy and numeracy become 
necessary tools for learning more, 
controlling money and participat- 
ing in community activities. How- 
ever, in this approach literacy in- 
struction often becomes neglected, 
since the participating women are 
expected to be involved in so many 
activities at the same time. Women 
organized in many integrated proj- 
ects neither manage to generate 
income nor to learn literacy skills. 



Priorites have to be defined according 
to each context. BRAC in Bangladesh, as 
well as many women's organizations in 
India, has concluded that literacy is not a 
priority. It has been discovered there that 
women find literacy instruction meaning- 
ful only when projects that actually im- 
prove women's conditions have been going 
on successfully for some years and have 
raised awareness of the accompanying need 
for literacy. In other cases, for example in 
Latin America, women have been mobil- 
ised and recruited for the purpose of liter- 
acy but the lessons in practice have concen- 
trated more on awareness and/or knowl- 
edge transfer about social and political 
conditions and agendas; the participants 



have felt deceived because they 
expected to learn to read, write 
and calculate. 



Women's Literacy 
Motivation 

Women literacy learners' 
responses !o questions 
about motivation include 
the desire to help children 
to study; more self-reliance 
and control over personal life; 
liberation from isolation and ab- 
solute submission to received au- 
thority; and the wish to be actors 
in society in the same way as 
men. Several experiences, par- 
ticularly in the context of social 
transformation and political 
mobilization for literacy and equality be- 
tween women and men, show the impor- 
tance for women of coming together to 
discuss common problems through literacy 
participation. 



^'Before we could hardly go out. As 
a young girl I was restricted to my 
home during several years. As 
married I had to wear my veil 
when I went out and that was not 
often. Now we have been let free. I 
am starting to get friends.^' 

^^Weare learning to read and write. 
It is fine* But we also get together 
and talk, ^hat is still better.'' 



Concluding Comments 

Social and political contexts determine how 
and when literacy programs are relevant for 
women. Illiterate women often want to 
become literate, but relatively few manage 
to satisfy this wish because the constiaints 
are overwhelming. Projects involving women 
probably have a better chance to function 
well if they include a number of women 
with enough education to be able to cope 
with training in leadership, organization, 
management, planning, bookkeeping and 
marketing. Illiterate women ought to have a 
choice of either participating fully in proj- 
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ect activities or in literacy classes until they 
have attained literacy and numeracy skills. 
A rotation scheme would help overcome 
the problems of not generating income, 
literacy or any other tangible results. And a 
process of conscientization, like that in the 
popular education approach, is also crucial. 

Special provisions and program de- 
signs are required, such as childcare during 
class time and intensive periods of instruc- 
tion- The Burkina Faso Ministry of Rural 
Affairs, in an innovative approach, recruited 
over 13,000 women officials and members 
of women's groups, cooperatives, execu- 
tive boards of female revolutionary com- 
mittees as well as village midwives^ to 
teach literacy in ten national languages in 
470 centres. Literacy instruction took place 
at boarding cenu-es during four phases of 
twelve days each, with weekly breaks dur- 
ing which participants could return home to 
their families. The campaign w :is success- 
ful in spite of problems created by posses- 
sive husbands, negative influences exerted 
by adversaries of female emancipation, as 
well as the exhausting demands of being a 
wife and mother. More than 40 percent of 



the learners were nursing mothers, so women 
had to bring others to look after the children 
brought to the centres. Food rations were 
often insufficient, but the level of learning 
was considered excellent. 

In spite of well-justified wamin?-^ that 
traditional welfare approaches of ba *ion- 
formal education for women reproduce 
women's subordination rather than empow- 
ering or emancipating them, the impor- 
tance of teaching women survival skills 
related to literacy as well as health and 
nutrition, must not be underestimated. Such 
training provides necessary tools for fur- 
ther empowering activities of awareness- 
raising and participation, as well as for 
suiiggles for equality and social justice. 

Literacy is a necessary tool in this 
process, even if it does not solve fundamen- 
tal development problems. We must pay 
great attention to women's particular needs 
and constraints in research and action. We 
must promote action research combined 
w :ih the training of researchers, trainers, 
and instructors so that we might better 
understand female learners* specific situ- 
ations. 



Recently literate women on the 
south coast of Kenya explained the 
advantagesofhaving learnt to read, 
write and calculate by referring to 
their new abilities to sign their 
names, to travel, control money 
transactions, read medical pre* 
scriptions and instructions, and 
their resulting feeling of pride and 
self-reliance. ^^Our eyes have been 
opened/' (Learners' Panel, Inter- 
national Task Force onLiteracy meet- 
ing, April 1989) 



''With literacy, people don't earn 
more but everything they know is 
in their heads. They can go any- 
where, do anything, ask things, 
enter in. When people don't know 
reading and writing, they are 
afraid." (Interview with Cristina 
Mavale, factory worker in Maputo, 
in Marshall 1988) 
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KHULUMANI 
MAKHOSIKAZI 

WOMEN AND LITERACY 

.......some South African women speak 



In November 1988 COCAW (Congress 
of South African Writers) held a two-day 
conference on Women and Writing. They 
invited progressive literacy organizations 
to talk on the topic of Women and Liter- 
acy. To prepare for the conference, the 
English Literacy Project (ELP) ran a 
seriesof workshopswith a group of women 
learners to explore the relationship of 
literacy and gender. We came to the 
understanding that what affects literacy 
learning has a lot more to do with racial 
and economic factors than gender fac- 
tors. 

What follows is a discussion of these work- 
shops. But before we launch into this dis- 
cussion we would like to describe ELP\s 
work within a context of the extcn. of 
illiteracy in South Africa. 

Literacy in South Africa 

Nine million South Africans are illiterate. 
That is 9 million people over the age of 20 
have had less than five years of formal 
schooling. The racial proportion of this 
number is significant. 

♦ 47% of africans 

♦ 27% of coloured 

♦ 15% of asians and 

♦ 2% of whites are classified as illiterate. 

The racial disparity in these figures is 
predictable. They clearly reflect the priori- 
ties of an apartheid education system v/hich 
promotes white education and neglects black 
education. 



Workshopped -by ■ ' 
ELP Learners and Sth-ff' ^ 

Written by Dawn Nortoti 
and Carola Steinberg [ 



Only 1% of all illiterate people arc in 
literacy programs. Most of these are run by 
the state. However, there are some pro- 
gressive literacy projects in the country 
whose literacy work is part of the struggle 
against apartheid. 

The English Literacy Project 

ELP offers a ser\'ice to adults who have 
missed out on basic education. We work 
with trade unions to organize literacy c lasses 
at various workplaces. We produce basic 
English readers, workbooks and a news- 
paper for adults. We believe that literacy 
must work towards the empowerment of 
workers, so that they are infonned and 
active in the democratic movement. 

Since we do our work 
in a context of active feed- 
back and interchange be- 
tween ELP and learners 
and since our learners are ^ 
mostly unionized workers, 
they have liad a deeply 
politicising effect on our 
materials. -Al 

When ELP started off 
in 1983 our focus was on 
teaching English, reading 
and writing. We produced 
ESL workbooks and 
teacher training in South 
African images and con- 
tent, but based on the Brit- 
ish model of functional, 
skill-based English language learning. In 
1986 we initiated a learners' committee 
wioi reps from each class. 

It soon emerged that learners wanted 
more than English. They asked for general 
education, including current affairs, politi- 
cal topics and numeracy. So we started 
writing articles which provided people with 
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information to discuss a variety of social and 
political issues of concern to them. Classes 
spent hours reading about and discussing the 
new Labour Law, wage increases, skin light- 
ening creams, the history of the struggle, the 
state of emergency-ihe topics are endless. 
Discussions happen in people's own lan- 
guage or in broken English-the learning of 
English and literacy has been incorporated 
into understanding and challenging the 
changes itiatare happening in our society. 

Exploring Literacy and 
Gender 

Over the years, ELP staff often said it would 
be important to talk about women's issues in 
our classes. Occasionally a discussion on 
men/woinen relations would erupt in a class, 
but we never had the focus or energy to take 
it further. So we took it as a stimulus to 
action when COSAW invited ELP to pres- 
ent a paper on women and literacy. 

ELP chose to workshop a play with a 
group of women learners who would per- 
fonn at the conference. We did not want to 
*'speak"on behalf of our learners. Wc thought 
that the learners in performance would **voice'* 
the issues around their experience as women 
attending literacy classes. 

We invited all ELP women learners to a 
Saturday workshop. Most of the women 

who came were 
from one 
workplace — a 
chicken factory 
where they are 
employed as un- 
skilled labourers. 
At the end of the 
first workshop 
there had been a 
lot of discussion but 
no play and the 
group agreed to 
meet again to pre- 
pare the presenta- 
tion for COSAW. 

Attendance at 
the workshops fluc- 
tuated, generally decreasing. We remained 
optimistic that we could pull off a play. Yet 
at the final workshop, when the learners 
were to transform talking into performance, 
the ELP staff outnumbered the learners. So 
we changed plans and presented a paper to 
the conference on what we had learned from 
the women learners. 
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What follows is a dcscripiion of the 
proccssELP staff and learners went through 
to explore the theme of women and literacy 
and our analysis of the outcomes of the 
workshops. 




The first part of the workshop dealt with 
women's attitudes to themselves and to 
men. As an icebreaker wc discussed whether, 
if we had a choice, we would choose to be 
men or women? 

Two thirds of the women **chose" to be 
women. They saw themselves as strong and 
competent and responsible, particularly in 
the role of mother and breadwinner. 

A third of the women said no, actually, 
they'd rather be men. They said that men 
care only for themselves, keep their pay 
packets to themselves and drink at the 
shebeen. The women wanted the irrespon- 
sibility that men can indulge in. 

Later the learners agreed that although 
women work more than men and shoulder 
more responsibility, generally in this soci- 
ety, men had more power. 

The next step in the workshop was to look 
at the factors which affect literacy learning. 

The women had a variety of reasons for 
attending classes. There were functional 
goals: learn to help children with home- 
work, read directions to get to meetings, 
operate bank machines, fill-in forms. There 
were personal goals: do things for myself, 
speak to managers at work and speak up for 
myself. There was economic necessity: 
educated people can get better jobs and 
better wages. And there were overall politi- 
cal aims: we want to understand things bet- 
ter. 

The women's motivation to learn was 
very strong. V^Tien asked what helped them 
in their learning, they responded: 

♦ We are determined. 

♦ We want to overcome our oppression. 

♦ There will be less chance to be intimi- 
dated. 

♦ We want to learn things that only men 
used to learn. 

And they all agreed with one learner 
who said: 

In the past a woman got married and 
she had few worries because her husband 
looked after her and her children. But to- 
day, things are different. Today, women 
have 10 look after their children and after 
their husbands. And to do that, women need 
a good job in order to make money. And 
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therefore women need a good education. 

The Obstacles 

But the obstacles they needed to overcome 
in their search for knowledge were formi- 
dable. We categorised these obstacles into 
three main factors: 

First, political and economic. Some of 
*'"\e statements that the women made were: 

♦ The government oppresses us blacKS be- 
cause they need people to do the dirty work. 

♦ The government and management are not 
interested in education for adults like us. 

♦ The government does not build enough 
schools for black school children. 

♦ I worry in class because we have no 
money. 

♦ I must do overtime work. 

So the learners put blame (and quite 
rightly so) on the govemmenls deliberate 
strategy of educational under-provision'for 
black adults and children. 

Second, organizaiional and personal. 
Women mentioned: 

♦ There is no time off from work to attend 
classes. 

♦ There's no transport after class. 

♦ I miss classes because of many funemls. 

♦ Oilier workers laugh at me when I go to 
class. 

♦ My children laugh at me because I am too 
old to learn. 

The lessons are not interesting for me. 



♦ Learning is difficult because I dv-i't 
have enough education. 

The learners agreed that all these fac- 
tors affected both men and women. How- 
ever they argued that attending classes was 
more difficult for women than men. 

Then third, gender factors. Here the 
women made three main points: 

♦ Too much work to do at home -loo 
much cooking , cleaning, looking after chil- 
dren and doing everything. 

♦ Husbands who get cross when supper is 
late, or are jealous and don't want their 
wives to attend literacy classes if they 
themselves are illiterate, or who think that 
their wives are seeing other men instead of 
attending class. 

♦ Falling pregnant and looking after small 
children. 

We looked at the problems specifically af- 
fecting women, and discussed ways of 
dealing with them. It was these very prob- 
lems and possible solutions that we had 
wanted to develop into drama. But this Hne 
of thinking didn't get us very far. The 
women demanded work-time off for learn- 
ing. But other than that, iliey spoke about 
doing more housework on the weekends or 
cooking the day before so that they had 
time for classes. Not once did any learner 
suggest that their husbands help around the 
house or cook or look after sick children. 
Ironically, the ''solutions" presented by 
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the women required them doing even more 
work. 

What did we at ELP learn? 

V/e learned that learners are far more con- 
scientised around issues of race and class 
than around gender. 

The sons of things that women talked 
about in relation to their learning had more 
to do with living in South Africa, than about 
being women per se. Racial discrimination 
and poverty arc more immediate daily 
experiences of injustice than sexual ine- 
qualities. 

We learned that gender roles are clearly 
defined and unchallenged. 

The issue which affected only women 
and not men was domestic work. This re- 
stricted their time commitments to literacy 
classes. The women's "solution" to make 
time to attend the classes, ironically meant 
extra work in the home. They did not con- 
siderincluding men in domestic work. Gender 
roles were perceived to be a "given" and 
part of the "natural order*' of things. Thus 
domestic burdens and the double load that 
women endure-of work at the work place 
and work at home-go unchallenged. 
We learned that our entry point into gender 
issues should have been around immediate, 
concrete concerns. 

These could be issues that have already 
been mentioned in classes: lobola payments, 
contraception, child care or sexual harass- 
ment TTirough discussion around these issues, 
learners could overcome the traditional 
problem of women seeing their experience 
as purely personal anci from there develop 
an analysis of gender and the different 
power relations between men and women. 
Then maybe women would feel they had a 
right to challenge men's lack of domestic 
assistance or men's attitudes to their attend- 
ing class. 

"Women and Learning" was too ab- 
stract. It was a typical case of us imposing 
an issue rather than responding to what 
organically arises from tne classes. The 
question now for us is whether initiating 
discussion around gender in order to de- 
velop a feminist analysis of learner's lives 
when the issues haven't emerged from the 
learners themselves is a leftist form of po- 
litical propaganda or cultural imposition? 
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In Conclusion 

The workshops confirmed 
for us that women's issues are tangential 
to literacy classes. People come to literacy 
for functional, coping skills as well as for 
political information. Certainly women*s 
issues come into that» but they arc unlikely 
to be central. 

ELP also realized that we don*l yet 
have clarity on how to focus discussion of 
women's issues in literacy classes. Yes, 
there is FEDTRAW (Federation of South 
African Women) and there are strong 
women's voice in COSATU (Congress of 
South African Trade Unions). What ELP 
needs to do is take the discussions that are 
happening in those organizations and link 
with the needs of literacy learners. Only 
then can we create materials at a basic 
English level that would provide informa- 
tion and a starting point for women's issues. 

We are part of a society that is caught 
up in national and economic liberation as 
the highest priorities. Women's issues will 
only become important in literacy classes 
once they have become important in the 
national arena of political organizations 
and unions. 

English Literacy Project (ELP) 
314 Dunwell House, 35 Jorissen Street, 
Braanfontein 2017, Johannesburg 
South Africa 
Telephone 3392864 
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TOMORROW WILL BE 
DIFFERENT: A Literacy 
Course for Women 

An experience from Santiago, Chile 



Tomorrow Will Be Different is a gift for 
Spanish-speaking women, who struggle 
endlessly all over the world to raise the 
level of women's literacy. It is a manual 
for women's empowerment by women 
and as such it is one more force for the 
women's global movement, that wants 
urgently to rebuild this planet before it is 
destroyed by the patriarchs. 

This is a work that broadens hori* 
zons and shatters the barriers to women's 
literacy and education, questioning, ana* 
lyzing and reflecting on the society, from 
a women's perspective. It offers alterna* 
tive ways, which can be created by women 
to improve their lives and transform a 
future for all the people, at the same time 
that they learn to read and write. Its 
precise methodology/ and clear instruc* 
tions makes this book an invaluable tool 
for women popular educators. 

In the International Literacy Year, 
this book gives us a seed to grow in the 
field of alternative education and of 
women's literacy by women. 
(from tlw Prologue, by Carolyn Lehman) 

This manual is the prcxluct oi a growing 
understanding of the meaning of being a 
woman in a patriarchal world. * have 
lived for years neai* the women in the margi- 
nalized areas of Santiago; their life has 
taught us, even moyc clearly, the nature of 
domination and tSe true coijiragc lo con- 
front iL With them, we have fell the effects 
of marginalization; with them we have 
experienced the helplessness and fear in the 
face of institutionalized violence; we have 
cried with ihem when they told us of their 
horror of being raped or battered, and we 



excerpted, from a book by 
Peggy, Moran and Monica 
. ^ Hirigston 
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have struggled w^ith them to be treated with 
dignity. 

In a society that allows and promotes 
such oppression of women, the illiterate 
women is the one who is more oppressed. 
For that reason we decided to develop this 
literacy program, which contains a con- 
sciousness raising process that will help 
women to reflect on their reality, to de- 
velop a critical conscience and to take a 
more active role in the transformation of 
society. 

The motivation to make this literacy 
course originated in 1986 when some women 
participating in Casa Sofia's (a centre for 
pohladoras - women in the marginalized 
areas) groups did not know to read and 
write. They told us how embarrassed and 
isolated they fel' hecause they could not 
fully participate in the groups and other 
activities. It was a particular oppression, 
among other oppressions. They asked us to 
teach them. 

We wanted to respond to their request 
but not with just any literacy program, but 
with one mad**, from a women's perspec- 
tive. We found one partially developed by 
two Chilean women. Based on what they 
had done we developed a me*iiodology. 

In August 1986, eleven women began 
the program, their courage moved us as did 
their persistence, desire and efforts. Their 
stories are similar to those of many, many 
oppressed and marginalized women, liv- 
ing in a country tormented by 14 years of 
military dictatorship, where the effects of 
unemployment, hunger, illness, persecu- 
tion, threats and deaths doubly affect women 
living in poverty. 

They came embarrassed for not being 
able to read at their age and with the fear of 
maybe not being able to learn. They were 
between 26 and 56 years of age. No one 
had more than three years of school; many 
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had never used a pencil. Some had been 
victims of abuse in their childhood; one of 
ihctn was deaf as a result of a beating suf- 
fered from her paruier, another one lived 
with her alcoholic step-father, others had 
been humiliated by their teachers and some 
had been pulled out of school, or simply 
never went to school in order to care for their 
younger siblings or work. All these contrib- 
uted to a great sense of insecurity , as well as 
the daily concerns for surviving, the diffi- 
culties of being able to study at home, the 
situation in the country, which were ob- 
stacles difficult to overcome. 

In spite of so many barriers* they grew 
as women, they acquired new perspectives 
and they advanced in their ability to read 
and write. There was a rich exchange that 
boosted the development of a critical con- 
sciousness. The generative words in the 
methodology were taken from the reality 
and experience of the Chilean women. 

We lived exceptional moments. There 
were disappointments and successes, cries 
and laughs. We did relaxation exercises to 
reduce stress. We shared personal torics 
and we grew in our love, appreciation and 
friendship to each other. One very cold 
morning a woman arrived with bread she 
had cooked herself, and without saying 
anything, she cut it and gave us each a piece. 
Bread and roses ... 

Nine of the eleven women completed 
the four months receiving i certificate in a 
ceremony . Three of them kept meeting during 
1987, once a week to work on reading units. 

After evaluating the pilot program used 
in 1986, we saw the need of promoting 
literacy amongst more pohladoras and of 
multiplying groups and locations. In 1987 
we decided to create a new program. The 
methodology is based on Paulo Freire's and 
it is detailed enough to allow its use by 
women willing to work in the literacy field. 

We have chosen to create the program 
for women and from their perspective be- 
cause women are, amongst the poor and 
oppressed, the most abandoned, oppressed 
and isolated. We hope that, if this w^ork 
multiplies, for many women and for the 
whole world, tomorrow will be different. 
(from the Introduction) 

The manual details 1 7 lessons at ound themes 
and gene rat ives words. Tomcrow will be 
Different is available by writing Monica 
Hingston. Correo Central Casilla 52414, 
Santiago Chile. 
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KEEPING THE CIRCLE 
STRONG 

Native Women's Resource Centre, 
Toronto, Canada 




Over the last few years Native women in 
Canada have increased their organizing 
strength and visibility in both the Native 
and women's movement* They've fought 
as part of these movements as well as 
confk*onted the discrimination and silenc- 
ing they continue to face within them. 
Women in cities 4nd Native communities 
in every provin ce across the country have 
worked to support struggles for self-de- 
termination, they h&ve been at the fore- 
front of battles for improved housing and 
health care, tostop ^^liidnapping'' by state 
officials of Native children from their 
home communities and against continu- 
ing police harassment. Native women 
have taken difficult stands against vio- 
lence, even where this might threaten to 
"divide''; they have also challenged the 
women's movement to address its racism 
and exclusion of Native u^men« 

The Native Women's Resource Centre 
is unique, the only one of its kind in 
Canada geared to the special needs and 
concerns of Native Women in Toronto. 
Lynda Yanz talked with two workers 
from the literacy program about the 
Centre* 

Carrie Tabobondung: I come from a re- 
scfN'e called Parry Island, and after I fin- 
ished high school I went to the University of 
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Regina to the Saskatchewan Indian Feder- 
ated College to start my Indian social work 
degree. After a year, I went back to the 
reserve and then came here to look for a 
job. When I first started the job I didn't 
really know much about hieracy. I knew 
the problem was there, but I didn*t know 
what to do. Tve gradually found out, but 
am still learning a lot. 

Donna Marshall: I worked at the Depart- 
ment of Indian Affairs, so needless to say I 
soon needed a different job. It was really 
hard at first. Carrie had just started too. 
But once you gel goin^*, and keep your ears 
open you start to grasp. Then when I 
started reading the stuff it was like, no 
kidding, as if we didn't know this before. 

Lynda Yanz: What do you do here at the 
Centre? 



Carrie: The Native Women's Resource 
Centre provides short term, emergency serv- 
ices as well as longer term support. Services 
include assistance with welfare, housing, 
employment, literacy, referral, job search, 
day care, food, clothing, household items 
and support of women who are being abused. 
Many of the women who use the CenU'e are 
in iransition, either from reserve to city or 
from city to city. We also organize other 
activities such as the women's circle which 
is a monthly support group and weekly 
Alcohol ic s Anonym ous meetings. The family 
worker provides one-to-one counselling. 

Donna: Housing is abig problem in Toronto. 
And when you look at where we live within 
the city, it's mostly in areas where there are 
low rental housing projects. Native people 
move around a lot and housing's always a 
problem, made worse by the high cost of 
living in Toronto. So at the Centre we try to 
help. Wc also have a food bank. We give 
out food when people come by, to help tide 
them over and loan out bus tokens so people 
can get around. 

Those are the people our literacy pro- 
gram wains to reach. A lot of our learners 
last year came from Pedoban Lodge, a Na- 
tive alcohol treatment CenU'e. So many of 
our learners were from there we ended up 
getting involved in a lot of different activi- 
ties and issues. 
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Lynda: Why a Native women's resource 
centre? 

Donna: A lot of the Native organizations 
focus on "famiiies" which includes women 
naturally, but what happens is that they are 
organized by men. You have lots of situ- 
ations where there are no women on the 
boards. How can they address a woman's 
needs without any women? Thai's part of 




The NWRC Is based on our 
belief In the traditional 
teachings of the Elders. 
We believe these teachings 
are essential to the 
continued survival of 
Indigenous people. 

We also believe in the ability 
of Native Women to Initiate, 
Manage and Provide 
cur own service. 

We now believe all Native 
Women have unique qualities 
and Icnowiedge to share with 

others based on individual 
experiences. 




the problem. The other really obvious 
problem is the society we hve in: it's a 
white middle-class society. Native women 
come from a (different history and culture 
and the result is that we really get the short 
end of the stick. Not only do we have to 
deal with sexist discrimination but also 
racism. Being a Native woman myself Tve 
felt . . . r ve come to a lot of dead ends in my 
life. So why a Native women's resource 
centre? Maybe because it's important just 
to be letting Native women know that they 're 
not the only ones out there. They're not the 
only ones. There is a collective of women 
they can count on, and through ihat more 
and more Native women's issues are being 
voiced. 

Carrie: The Centre got started by a group 
of Native women who got together to dis- 
cuss their concerns alx)ut the quality and 
use of services already being providexl in 
Toronto. The problem was that th<.re was 
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nothing specifically for Native women. The 
Centre opened months later in October 1985. 

Donna: Now there's a lot more women 
using the Centre and our program is getting 
better known which means there's more 
demand. Bui wc continue to have a problem 
with moiicy und staff. We have no core 
fi nding. When you have such a high tuni- 
over of staff it creates stress for the rest of the 
siaff who are l<*ft, and probably most for the 
administrator. There is such a high turn- 
over of staff and board. To me that's really 
tragic. There's no foundation. 

Carrie: I think a lot of the turnover is 
because of the different government pro- 
grams we're forced to hire people on. 

Donna: It's oppressive to have someone 
working under those programs and know 
that she's not going to be working for that 
long, that the program's going to end and 
she's going to go right back to where she 
was. We have two workers on a provincial 
government program. What happens to them 
when the time's up? Where do wc get 
money to keep then] on? 

Lynda: What about the Literacy Program? 

Carrie: The projn'am 
started in 1987 because 
the Board saw literacy 
as an educational tool 
for Native women. 
Educa'ton isone specific 
need that we found was 
apoarent in the Native 
community. Many 
people may already 
know how to read and 
write but it's important 
to extend those skills, 
and build self-esteem. 

Donna: This past year 
wc 've had about 35 learn- 
ers. Some of them have 
finished, have reached 
their goals; others have- 
n't. I wouldn't say it 
was half and half, maybe a quarter didn't 
reach Uie goals that they set out. 

Carrie: The program is learner centered, 
based on the learner's n^cds and interests. A 
learner coming into ,he program is matched 
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with a volunteer tutor. We coordinate their 
first meeting and make sure everything is 
going smooth in the match. Tutors report 
back monthly to the coordinator on how 
things are going. Sometimes it doesn't 
work, so we try to get another tutor for the 
learner. It happens sometimes; every- 
thing's not perfect. 

Lynda: What training do tutors get? 

Carrie: We haven't done much training in 
this last year because we still had enough 
trained tutors. We're planning to have a 
training session for all the tutors. It will 
cover the basics of assessing learners, tips 
on how to teach, ideas about activities. 
And we teach tliem about the learners- 
what to expect, like low self-esteem and 
how they might feel about themselves. We 
also talk about the Native culture, how 
important it is. We want them to under- 
stand that the way Native people learn is 
different from non-Natives. 

At this point a lot of our tutors are non- 
Native, so in the tutor training we talk 
about Native culture, and the education 
system-how it started and how Native 
people got involved, how they were forced 
into the residential system and the effect 
that has had on us. 
(Native children were 
systematically sepa- 
rated from their fami- 
^^^^^k lies and home commu- 
C ^\ nities to attend federal 
\ I government residential 
^ 3 I schools often thousands 
J^^M^ f of miles av/ay from 
/ home.] We stress that 
I^P^ tutors need to be able 

^^^\ ^0 understand where 
L 4 we're coming from. 

Tl \ hM Donna: We try to 
I Hijj broaden the . hori/on 

|MI and make the tutors 

< aware of the way we 
I feel. It's like we're 
^ the start of a clean-up 
i generation. It's really 
hard. We're not going 
to accompli.sh all that we want our literacy 
program to do, but we're hoping to start 
something. We're talking generations of 
work here, because there have been gen- 
erations of a plight that has been oppress- 
ing our people. 
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Plus you're dealing with a lot of angry 
and frustrated people. And that hinders 
their learning capabilities. Sonoetimesthey're 
not willing to keep going. You've got to 
look at it from a holistic point of view. 
We're not just looking at the difference be- 
tween the way Native and white children 
are educated. We're about changing the 
education system altogether, changing the 
whole approach to learning and teaching. 
And we think everyone has a lot to learn 
from what we're doing. 

In the education system you are taught 
do's and don 'is and shoulds. You don't 
experience things, you're taught based on 
somebody else's opinion. So it can be that 
opinion is forced on you, and it can become 
confusing as you go from teacher to teacher, 
from grade to grade. In the older days 
Native people basically taught their chil- 
dren through experience and they wouldn't 
have to ask "why", you wouldn't have to 
explain **bccause*'. Instead you learn about 
how it is in the experience. 

For example, when I was younger I had 
problems with reading. Now I'm a good 
reader but I didn't get good marks and I 
couldn't understand that. I think that was 
due to my shyness, and it showed when I 
had to read aloud in class, which is how 
your reading marks are set. So I got penal- 
ized That*s not really fair. 

Carrie: The business of having report 
cards and being evaluated by while people 
* . . that's how Native people start to feel in- 
ferior to the teachers, like they're not on the 
same level, the teachers are up there and 
you're down here. We were never taught 
that way to begin with; we were always 
taught by livmg and seeing rather than 
memorizing. 

Donna' We feel like we've been robbed by 
the education system. Besides how we're 
treated there is the fact that you don't learn 
about Native people. And in history all you 
learn is the textbook **Indian." We mas- 
sacred; they conquered. I hated going to 
my history classes. I still don't have any use 
for history that is not written by our people. 
It is still based on an attitude of a different 
race and colour, an attitude of superiority. 
Our children still go to school and read 
about drunken Indians. There's nothing 
about Native lives and cultures. 

Lynda: The scope of the Program seems a 
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lot broader than literacy' as simply read- 
ing and writing. 

Carrie: Iiviiriessomuch. Learners are 
at different levels. You can have a basic 
learner that has only had Grade 5, and then 
you get other people in the program who are 
older and have finished high school or Grade 
1 0. They may have kept a lot of those skills 
yet want to improve on them. Besides the 
formal stuff, we also do the in-staff work, 
proof-reading letters and reports. Some of 
the staff also need to improve on their 
writing and speaking skills. We can pro- 
vide workshops to help improve on this. 

In ihc future we're hoping to do more 
group work with the learners. We're look- 
ing into mother-tongue literacy in Ojibway 
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or Cree although you find a lot of Iroquis 
and Mohawk as well from Chaanganaway 
and Six Nations reserves which arc quite 
close. Toronto is the gathering place of a 
lot of different Native nations. 

Donna: The problem is that the Ministry', 
where we get our funds from, doesn't rec- 
ognize Native languages as legitimate sec- 
ond or first languages. It's just English and 
French. So we wouldn ' t be able to get funds 
for this. We're aying to find other funding 
sources but are planning to just start it 
anyway. You can't wait around for the 
government to recognize Native languages 
as legitimate for literacy. 

We also feel it's important to have a 
program that allows people to learn about 
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what's going on in the world. We've started 
a small library where a lot of the materials 
are by Native people. I've just started to set 
up a filing system where we've set up files 
on*'world," "First Nations" and ^'women's" 
issues, things like that. Pex)ple want to find 
out what's really happening; they want to 
be educated, not in a fantasy way, but in 
terms of reality. I know myself that's where 
Td want to start. 

Carrie: We're also trying to develop our 
own curriculum for our learners and for 
learners in other programs. The Ontario 
Native Literacy Coalition is an umbrella 
organization for all the Ontario Native 
Programs and a lot of their concerns arc 
dealing with curriculum and educating the 
public on Native literacy issues. 

Donna: I'd like to sec our literacy program 
as a kind of model for white learners as 
well. Where they would say '*oh, we like 
this way of learning/' We're trying to 
change the education system altogether, to 
change the whole approach to learning and 
teaching. We think everyone has a lot to 
learn from what we're doing. 

Carrie: And hopefully other people will 
use our approach. 

Donna: But recognize it as a Native ap- 
proach. 
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I Walk in the History of my People 



by Chrystos* 

There are women locked in my joints 
for refusing to speak to the police 
My red blood full of those 
arrested in flight shot 
My tendons stretched brittle with anger 
do not look like white roots of peace 

In my marrow are hungry faces 
who live on land the whites don't want 
In my marrow women who walk 5 miles every day for water 
In my marrow the swollen hands of my people who are not allowed 

to hunt 
to move 
to be 

In the scars of my knees you can see 
children torn from their families 
bludgeoned into government schools 
You can see through the pins in my bones 
that we are prisoners of a long war 
My knee is so badly wounded no one will look at i^ 
The pus of the past oozes from every pore 
This infection has gone on for at least 300 years 
Our sacred beliefs have been made into pencils 
names of cities gas stations 
My knee is wounded so badly that I limp constantly 
Anger is my crutch I hold myself upright with it 

My knee is wounded 
see 

How I Am Still Walking 



(from Not Vanishing puijluihed by Press Gang, Vancouver, 1988) 
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On the Training of Tutors 
for Women's Literacy: 

A Woman's Experience with Women in 
Greece 



*1 have worked in Greece as a tutor in 
the program for illiterate women who 
lived in a depressed urban area of Athens. 
Within the fVamework of this program I 

have developed experimental teaching of ihem school teachers, look pan in four 



Training Tutors for Women's 
Literacy 

In May 1986, about eighty educators, most 



materiaL I am sending you an article 
about this experience with the hope that 
it may be useful to others*'' 



For the implementation of an adult literacy 
program undertaken in 1984 by the Gen- 
eral Secreiariat for Popular Education ther'^ 
were two basic requirements: the develop- 
ment of suitable teaching material, and the 
instruction of tutors in matters relating to 
educational theory and teaching methods. 

Within the framework of this program 
I undertook the development of experi- 
mental leaching material for use with adult 
illiterate women, while working as a tutor 
in a class of illiterate women that func- 
tioned in a depressed urban area of Athens 
for one school year. The development of 
the teaching material was based on the 
study of the educational theory and teach- 
ing method of Paulo Freire, and on teach- 
ing in the literacy class. 

I believe that this combination of the- 
ory and practical classroom experience 
constitutes the correct method for the pro- 
duction of teaching materials for adult illit- 
eracy. A fundamental component of the 
training must be the analysis of the method 
used in the production of teaching materi- 
als so that the tutor is able to adapt the 
available material or produce new material 
according to the needs and interests of the 
illiterate women. 



by Danae Vaikoosi 
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five-day seminars arranged by the General 
Secretariat cf Popular Education. During 
these seminars photocopies of the teaching 
material were distributed and discussed with 
the tutors along with other mauers relating 
to the leaching of literacy. 

The problems that arose for tutors dur- 
ing these U'aining seminars were; 

(a) The majority of the school-teachers 
taking part thought thatprimary school books 
were most suitable for women illiterates, 
believing at the same lime that literacy is 
simply the mechanical acquisition of the 
ability to read and write. They 

also believed that discussion 
with the learners in an adult 
literacy class, was a waste of 
time; they ignored the fact 
that through the discussions 
they would be able to pin- 
point \l\c needs of the learn- 
ers, to cultivate the capacity 
of the learners to express them- 
selves, to find starting-points 
for the lessons, to develop 
their own teaching material, and to create a 
pleasant and familiar environment during 
the lessons. 

(b) The view that there should be differ- 
ent teaching material adapted to different 
groups' needs and interests was not easily 
understood or accepted. Extensive discus- 
sion of the need to modify the teaching 
material to suit the needs and interests of a 
given literacy class and to connect it to 
current affairs also proved necessary. Not 
all the participants were convinced of it. 

(c) Participants asked many questions 
of this sort: "How many times a week will 
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the class be held?", "How much material 
should be covered?'*, **Will the material be 
repealed?" and so on. It was evident that 
their experience of school-teaching made 
them want a detailed program which would 
lay down exactly what was to be lau ht and 
the time limits within which it shi aid be 
covered. 

(d) The majority of the teachers were 
ignorant of teaching and educational meth- 
ods appropriate to adults. Many of the 
participants clung to schoolieaching meth- 
ods which are suitable only for primary 
school children. 

(e) Many of the teachers tailed to ap- 
preciate the significance of some of the 
special problems that one often meets in an 
adult literacy class, for example: 

^ each cf the students in a literacy class 
is at a different level, depending on what 
kind of work he or she does, what interests 
lie or she has and how many attempts he or 
she has made alone to learn to read and 
write. For the tutor this means that leach- 
ing must be carried out on an individual 
basis. 

♦ the illiterate usually have liule self- 
confidence regarding their ability to learn 
to read and write. They need constant en- 
couragement from the tutor who must sU'ess 
their capacity to do a whole range of other 
things successfully. 

♦ those who attend a 
literacy class have every- 
day obligations and respon- 
sibilities and come, conse- 
quently, to the lesson after 
a tiring day. It is natural 
therefore for their perform- 
ance to be somewhat re- 
duce^ .^ndfor them to want 
the i >on to be lively, in- 
teresting and pleasant, to 
relate to their needs and to 
give them some immediate sense of satis- 
faction, such as through learning to write 
their address or to read an advertisement in 
a newspaper. It was necessary, then, to 
keep pointing out the need for a positive 
''atmosphere'*' to exist during the course of 
literacy classes. 

My second experience of training tu- 
tors of women's literacy was connected 
with my work in the educational program 
of a non-state agency, KEMEA (Cenu-e for 
Study and Self-Education). 

KEMEA organised a one-year training 
program. The participants included unem- 
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ployed youths and graduates under twenty* 
five years of age. On completion of their 
course, one group of participants was to 
work in various special environments such 
as prisons, psychiatric clinics or - in col- 
laboration with youth centres and women* s 
organizations - in literacy classes for young 
people and women. 

Before their training in women's liter- 
acy, the group of participants had attended 
seminars on sociology and education. During 
the training period the problems I men- 
tioned earlier relating to the reproduction 
of school practices did not arise; there were 
no teachers among the participants. On the 
contrary, starting with their own memories 
of school, the participants recognised and 
accepted the need for a different educa- 
tional process in adult literacy classes both 



with regard to teaching methods and teach- 
ing material. What appeared to be the basic 
problem was the excessive weight they 
attached to the significance of a dialogue 
during the course of the lesson - which 
turned into a fetish and a touch-stone for 
every problem • at the expense of teaching 
and the necessary teaching techniques. 

They became absorbed in theoretical 
inquiries and issues and were often uninter- 
ested in teaching methods, which of course 
are essential for the teaching of reading and 
writing. In contrast with the schoolteacher 
trainees, with whom there was the danger 
of their turning literacy into an arid tech- 
nique, the trainees with no teaching experi- 
ence were in danger of getting lost in end- 
less discussions. 



Some proposals 

On the basis of my experience in u-aining 
tutors I am submitting for discussion these 
proposals: 

(a) The training of tutors must combine 
theoretical knowledge and teaching prac- 
tice. 

(b) The education experiences and in- 
terests of the trainees must be taken into 
consideration as well as the particular prob- 
lems which arise on each occasion. 

(c) The participant trainees must be 
made sensitive to the special problems faced 
by the illiterate women. 

(d) The training of tutors must take 
place in an atmosphere comparable to the 
aunosphere that they, as tutors, will have to 
create in the literacy classes. 



EXCUSE ME . . . 

BUT YOUR VOICE iS RISING! 

(a request for contributions) 

Voices Rising is published twice, soon to be ihrec times per year (January, June, 
October) in English, French and Spanish. We welcome and need your contributions. 
Why not think about sending us: 

Informally written profiles (500 to 750 words) of your organi'tation or work, 
including your constituencies, approach, difficulties you confront, successes, lessons 
learned, broader social and political context or any other relevant information. 

Articles (1000 to 2000 words) that detail and analy/c issues or themes in women^s 
education work - theoretical reflections on the practical. 




^ Materials your organization has published, or materials you have found interest- 
ing and useful in your work for annotation or review. These can be English, French or 
Spanish books, magazines, reports, or bibliographies. 

Reviews (500 to 1(X)0 word:;) of publications you've found useful. (Or let us know 
if we can call on you lo write a review for an upcoming issue.) 

^ Leuers briefly telling us what you are up to, what you might need from others in 
the network, criticisms, questions, disagreements, new ideas. Informally written, of 
course. 

^ AiinounccmenLs and Calls to Action 

If you want more detail or would like to explore an idea for an article plce ^ie write to 
us attention Voices Rising. Deadlines for the next issues are April and August 1990. 
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EXPANDING THE 
"GENERATIVE WORD" 
PROCESS: Women's 
Iron Will, Haiti 



This article was previously publisiu^ under 
the title '^Women's Literacy project in 
Haiti" in Adull Education and Develop- 
ment31, 1988:25-34, a half- yearly jour- 
nal pubifshed by the German Adult 
Education Association. The article is a 
shortened version of the original, which 
is in German. Auyone interested in more 
background information or a copy of the 
article, write to Beate at her address 
below. 



The literacy project in Haiti was carried out 
over a period of two years (1986- 1 988) with 
three groups (rural and urban), each with 
approximately 15 participants. The project 
was conceived and earned out by a group of 
ten Haitian women. While the preparation 
was carried out by one group without any 
financial assistance, the execution and 
evaluation (14 months) was financed by a 
Dutch orgiinization that has supported vari- 
ous projects in Haiti. Beate Schmidt was 
coordinator and educational advisor. 
Aims of the proj^^^i were: 

1) To provide readinj:, writing and arith- 
metical material related to the everyday life 
and the specific problems of the women 
participating. 

2) To give women the opportunity to get to 
know each other, to diN;uss their problems, 
to organize themselves and to plan long- 
term join! activities. 

3) To support women interested in planning 
suitable income-yielding activities through 



Py-Beate Schmidt 
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the eslablis*!*^ tni of a fund from which 
revolving credit at low interest could be 
made available. 

SdHt^Gtioti the target 
groups 

Three larget groups were planned for par- 
ticipation in the project in order to collect 
sufficient data to facilitate a comparison 
between the groups. At the start of the 
project there were two groups in Port-au- 
Prince and one group in the country, about 
five hours drive away. All groups arose 
through personal contact; the women were 
eager to learn to read and write, so that no 
motivation work was necessary. A further, 
significant selection criterion was the more 
or less homogenous suiicture of the group 
in relation to their economic activities. 
This meant that eventual joint activities 
would be easier. 

The women in one group were market 
women who sold mainly food items. None 
of them had an income exceeding USS30a 
month. The women in the second group 
were, with one exception, unemployed. 
All had attended school for one year but 
had left because their parents were no 
longer able to pay the fees. Moiivaiion for 
participation in a literacy course varied. 
One frequently mentioned reason was not 
having to be ashamed any more at not 
being able to read and ttius being taken for 
ignorant. 

Outline of a provisional 
learning program 

The literacy program was directed. ?s far 
as possible, at the interests of the parUci- 
pants. The following steps were taken in 
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the initial meetings with the women, ques- 
tions regarding organization were clarified 
and the project inU'oduced. The tutors took 
down r.n exact account of the women's situ- 
ation in order to gain insight into ihei'" prob- 
lems. These general discussions on their 
situation as women were recorded, evalu- 
ated according to linguistic criteria and clas- 
sified thematically. Apart from this, the 
women were given a preliniinary test to 
determine their reading and writing abili- 
ties. In these classes an initial introduction 
to reading and writing vowels took place. 
The actual program was then prepared on a 
weekly basis so that the week's evaluation 
could be taken into consideration in the 
planning of the next cless. All the classes 
were recorded so that the wealth of informa- 
tion resulting from the discussions could be 
evaluated afterwards. In this way, certain 
themes could be dealt with in more depth 
and persistent problems connected with 
individual sounds or letters auended to more 
systematically. 

The program consisted of three phases: 

1) I he aim of the first phase was to be able 
to read anu write all vowels and consonants 
and to form simple words and sentences 
with them. 

2) The aim of the second phase was to read 
and write words and sentences containing 
combined con.sonants as, for example, in 
gnoses (pregnancy) or legliz (church). 

3) In the third phase emphasis was placed on 
writing stories and the practical application 
of skills in everyday life. 

We also planned to teach basic calcula- 
tion skills by way of practical activities, 
such as calculating revenue and expenditure 
for U)C organization of a party. 

In the first informal talks with the women, 
three main themes crystallized. They re- 
lated to fhcir work, reproti\3c.iion, and par- 
ticipation. Sub-themes were compiled which 
together made up the program. Each theme 
was inuxxluced by way of a generative word 
within a sentence. 

Work: The participants analyze their 
working situation. They draw up an exact 
time-study to provide information on activi- 
ties which are the most time-consuming and 
where eventual changes can be made. We 
ask, *'Can the inuoduction of suitable tech- 
nology be a first step in redticing the work- 
load of women?" We study the causes for 
women's double aitd treble workload and 
the significance of the organization for real- 
izing their own uucresis. 
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Respect and self-re* 
spect: Although women in 
Haiti play importaiU role 
in society and the w^onomy, 
ihe predominant image of 
women - easily recognizable 
from Haitian pi\)verbs - is 
negative. The women ana- 
lyze wiiat effect this nega- 
tive attitude towards wumen 
has on their own view of 
themselves and how they can 
overcome the consequences. 
Leading Haitian women and 
their struggle for cquaiiLy are 
discussed. 

Repioduction« This 
comprises all themes con- 
cerning relationships, sexu- 
ality, pregnancy, birth and 
so on. The women have the 
opportunity lo get to know 
theu* bodies better in order to 
have more control over fam- 
ily planning. The important 
role of women in health care 
is discussed as well as the 
problem of women being 
superseded in this practice 
by modem medicine. 



Content 



" vVork" Examples: 
Word 



The life of a woman 

Tlie inferiority of female work, 

underpaid or not paid at all, 

double and treble workload of women 

The tools which women use 

for their work. 



lavi (life) 

beselcve (ix) bend, lo lift) 



zouti (tool) 



"Respect and Self-Respect" Examples: 



Content 

The woman as pillar of the family. 
Image of women in society. 
International Women's Day. 



Word 

potomiian (pillar) 
fanm vanyan 
uit rms 



Content 

Relationship between mail 
and woman. 

Violence towards women. 
Menstruation and pregnancy 
ConU'aception and abc^rtion. 



"Reproduction" Examples: 

Word 



fezafe (relationship) 

kenbe (to rape) 
gwoses (pregnancy) 
dilaiaxyon (abortion) 



Participation: We dis- 
cuss women's participation 
in decision making processes 
at all levels of society. Bal- 
ance of power and the rights 
of women are analyzed. 
Women form their own ideas 
on development and draw up suaicgies for 
putting them into practice. 

Evaluation of the project 

The Participating groups differed :sid- 
erably with respect to interest, cooj rauon, 
dynamics and attendance. A feature shared 
by ail women was the iro". will to learn to 
read and write and the subsequent hope that 
their problems would ihen be so?\ At the 
beginning of the project^ their i-.r.crests were 
very individual; each person wanted to gain 
the most personal profii from the course. 
During ihe classes a feeling of ^ust emerged 
and the readiness to uy somethmg out to- 
gcihcr: perhaps due to the insight that it is 
ca^^.cr to seek a solution to problems to- 
gether. 

or 
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"P?fticipation'* Examples: 
Content Word 

Division of power between 
women and m'^n. 
Whai laws can women ap;xjal to? 
Forms of or<^anization for putting 
development into practice. 



pi?wvwrt (power) 

lalwa (law) 
teiansanm (together"! 



The idea) occasion for ilie firs! joint 
"testof courage" was International Women 's 
Day. Many national organizations arranged 
events and, thanks to the intensive publicity 
work of many newly established women's 
groups, practically the whole population was 
informed about ii. 

Two of the project groups becamo in- 
volved in festivities. Tne Port-au-Prince group 
wrote a small play entitled Teiansanm 
(Together). It was about a woman who en- 
couraged fellow women to join her in open- 
ing up a small business with their collective 
capital. The business runs well, the women 
make a small profit and they leave the stage 
dancing and singing. This five-minute play 
was grecici enthusiastically by tlie audi- 
ence. The group of rural women or£.*nizcd a 
lovely festival for their village and visitors 



from surrounding disuicts. 
They had learnt dances and 
written plays and pocmsabout 
the situation of rural women. 

On the day before the 
festival the school director 
refused to let them have the 
hall that he had previously 
promised them. The women 
were not prepared, however, 
to be robbed of their festival, 
and withouta moment's hesi- 
tation they siorme^l ihe school 
building and forced the di- 
rector to hand over uie key. 
The festival was a gruit suc- 
cess. In both groups these 
experiences helped to build 
up the self-confidence of the 
women. 

Although more attention 
has been given to problems 
surrounding literacy work 
with women in recent times, 
there is .still a lack of initia- 
tive aimed at changing 
women's situations. The ini- 
tiative should be grasped and 
developed by women them- 
selves so that they have their 
development in their own 
hands. 

The concept introduced 
here is coupled with the hope 
that reading and writing skills 
will be used as a tool in se- 
curing a dignified human 
existence for women and thus 
for all people. Such a tool, 
however, can only function in a context 
where the social and political conditions 
linked to the well-being of everyone, exist. 

I am very inierested in contacting 
women working on the development of 
literacy materials geared towards women's 
needs for an exchange of information and 
experiences. 

Beate Schmidt, 
Buchtrx'^cg 20 
5307 W. Nierderbachen 
Wczi Germany 
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PUBLISHING WOMEN'S 
STORIES 

Parkdale Project Read, Toronto, Canada 
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Janet Ryan has been a learner at Park* 
dale Project Read in T>xontOi Canada 
and works to get other ; nple involved in 
literacy programs, is currently edit* 
ing a book that she wrote and preparing it 
for publication. She's Speaking Out is 
about Janet's lire and the difficulties she 
has encountered in not being able to read 
and write. The book will be published by 
Parkdale Project Read in early 1990. 



1 lidn't give up yet. I still went looking for 
a job. I found a job making soap. Two 
months later, I got laid off because there was 
no work. I went to the unemployment office 
and I looked on the board arid I couldn't read 
what was on the board. I went home and 
cried and my Mom said, **What happened?'* 
"I can't find a job and when I ask for 
help ihey say * what do you need help with to 
find a job?' I tell the people at the unem- 
ployment offj 3 I can't read the job board. 
They say the they don't have the lime to help 
mc read the job board and that makes me 
feel bad and sad that iliere was nothing there 
for me." 

I moved into High Park and that's where 
my new life began. I was just doing my 
laundry one day and that's where I saw the 
number for a literacy program. 

I started a literacy program in Parkdale 
at the Parkdale Public Libraiy on Queen 
Street West. The staff were good to mc and 
it was a new beginning and a new life for mc. 
I reaUy enjoy learning to read and write. 

<^<^^ 

And I got involved in planning Interna- 
tional Literacy Day. And it was a lot of fun 
and a lot of work and I learned a lot of new 
ways to help other people get into literacy 
programs. 

Excerpt from Shes Speaking Out: What is it 
like to be Illiterate? by Janet Ryan. 
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Betsy Truinpener works at Parkdale 
Project Read and is helping Janet with 
her book. 

Betsy: How did you get started writing 
your story? 

Janet: One of the staff at Parkdale Project 
Read asked me. I would probably never 
have thought to do it myself. I just wrote 
down things that had happetieu in iny life. 
The people at Parkdale said, **Don't worry 
about the spelling, we can go back and 
change tilings later." It took me about a 
year to write a book. Ijust wrote a bit every 
week. When I had it all written, I worked 
with tutors. I just made a few changes, 
adding a few things and correcting the 
spelling. I made a list of some learners, 
staff, and tutors, in the program. I had them 
read it and offer suggestions. 

Betsy: Do you think being a woman has 
affected the way thai you write? 

Janet: I think men don't put their feelings 
in as much as woman do, so I think there*s 
lots of things in my book that a man might 
not have put in. He'd be too embarrassed. 

Betsy: What would you say to women in 
literacy programs who might never have 
thought of writing a story and getting it 
published as a book? 

Janet: I would tell them: I thought the 
same way you probably feel, but I encour- 
age you to give it a try. Afterwards, you'll 
feel really good about yourself. I feel good 
because I've written a bov>k on my own and 
had no one tell me what to say. 
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Is It Her Vole© If 
She Speaks Tlieir 

Ooing throu^ life and not fitiding 
your ^^rienpes r^resented is wh^i lit* 
mc||e^^ experience. It is powerful 
whea literacy leam^is get together in 
gfobi^ dnC^ exferiejv^^ We 
liavo ieairi^ 

of getting together witb peq[>Ie who tbiQk 
and speak thesame asyou do: when your 
experiences are co»nnne(^ yoti know 
ypy are not crazy. 

Language experience stories told 
by team^s to titters are part of good 
pedagogy* The stories create effective 
ieaniing ex^ci$es for literacy students, 
thty may also be share4 wiUi other 
ieam^ because they are good leanung 
materials. : Learners find these stories 
interesting; |;when they see their own 
str&gg!^re^^ted< Because the 
of learners is used in the stories they are 
easy to read. Language experience sto- 
ries can also provide a source of inex- 
pensive md creative reading material 
where n^a^rials are $<y£?\y needed. 

But these stories, if tlte> are pan of 
critical pedagogy, will also have another 
dimension* This dimension will reflect 
the intention to bring leanicrs" language 
into the public sphere. It is within this 
sphere that th^ storic " demonstrate their 
power and make vis ble the class^ race 
and gender bias in language* 

!l is a transforrnative act to docu- 
ment learners' iivcs> to publish oral his** 
tories and to bring them into the public 
reahn. Through this act we are challenge 
ing what is o^sidered to be literature. 

Elaine Gab<*r'^Kaiz and Jenny 
Horsmanyi/omcn and Literacy, Cana- 
Studies 
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Parkdale Project 
Read 



Parkdale Project Read is a 9 year old com- 
munity literacy program located in the 
neighbourhood of Parkdale in Toronto. 
Canada. About 40 pairs of adult learners 
and volunteer tutors work together in our 
program. Another 30 lecmers attend small 
learning groups and literacy drop-ins at 
various times during the week. One of 
these groups is a Women's Group. Another 
group meets weekly to work on and gener- 
a;e learner writing. 

Our program's purpose is to emjwwer 
people, by means of improved literacy skills, 
to participate more fully in decisions that 
affect their lives. We encourage learners to 
make decisions about how and what they 
leam and also to panicipate in the organiza- 
tion and development of the program. As in 
other community programs, learners sit on 
our Board of Directors, help to hire new 
staff, and participate in program commit- 
tees. 

Lcainer participation in the program 
keeps us honest - and aware of some of our 
shortcomings. The daytime Women 's Group, 
for example, developed out of our growing 
awareness that many women learners were 
not b^ing served by our uaditional pro- 
gramming. 

B^tsy Trumpener 
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Parkdale Project Read 



1303 Queen St. West Toronto, Ontario M6K 1L6 (416) 531-6308 
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DEVELOPING READING 
AND WRITING SKILLS 

SISTREN's Research Workshop 



SISTREN's response to problems is col- 
lective, creative and dynamic. When 
some of the actresses were having diffi- 
culty scripting their scenes, the group or- 
ganized a research workshop in reading 
skills • a workshop which incorporated 
dance, calisthenics and games as part of 
the learning process. 

Honor Ford-Smith,amember ofSIS- 
TREN Theatre Collective, tells of the 
group's experiences: 



The workshop had as its objective the crea- 
tion of dramatic exercises which would 
leach comprehension and reading skills and 
develop the critical consciousness of the 
stu'^ is*. This was the first research v/ork- 
shop in which SISTREN participated.... 
During the group's first major production, 
Bellywonian Bangarang, the women were 
asked to script scenes they had created from 
their own experiences. At this point, I 
learned that some of the ^vomen in ih' 
project had more developed readi- skills 
than others. These actresses were able to 
help others script their scenes and by the 
end of the production, interest in reading 
about their personal experiences motivated 
many to practice their new skills. By the 
time we got ro our second major produc- 
tion, everyone could read her own script. 

The research workshop investigated 
what took place in this process more care- 
fully. In workshop, a wide range of work 
was Gone. Physical exercises were based 
on the shape of the letters. Calisthenics 
were developed based on the alphabet and, 
in one case, a dance created from the spell- 
ing of the letters of words. Rhythmic sounds 
and games accompanied these so that let- 



by Honor Ford-Smith 
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ter^ an J sounds were identified. Writing 
cxercis^" were linked to exercises in con- 
flictresoiution. personal awarenessandgroup 
development A great many of the exer- 
cises have been developed from Augusto 
Boal's method of problem solving skits. In 
these, the group develops to a climax a skit 
on a particular theme. They tlien stop and 
ask the rest of the group how the problem 
should be solved. After a discussion, the 
solution is enacted. 

Reading exercises were often taken 
from the newspaper. The study of articles 
in the pai^er and their accompanying pic- 
tures is another example of the type of 
exercise the group used. After looking at a 



picture, the women acted out what went 
before and after the moment captured in the 
scene. They then read, in character, the 
newspaper report, and commented on its 
truthfulness in discussion. 

The results of these workshops were 
recorded by the members of SISTREN and 
some of the scenes scripted. All writing 
was done in Creole, since the Creole lan- 
guage is the women's main medium of 
communication. The Creole was then trans- 
lated into English. Writing in dialect, with 
its improvised spelling and immediate fla- 
vour, the women learned to write a form of 
English which had previously been consid- 
ered **bad, coarse and vulgar." In fact. 
Jamaican Creole is a variation of English 
with its own strict rules of grammar, a 
language which retains much of the Twi 
consU'uction of its creators. By writing a 
language which had hitherto been that of a 
non-literate people, the women broke the 
silence. 

From Worldiit: Newsletter of World Liter- 
acy of Canada 
692 Coxvi^ell Ave. 
Toronto, Ontario 
CANADA M4C3B6 
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Lola Manual 



A LITERACY KIT FOR 
PEASANT WOMEN IN 
MEXICO 



In the last decade, peasant women in Mex- 
ico have begun to develop their own organ- 
izational processes. They are increasingly 
struggling for their specific gender con- 
cerns, without ceasing to participate with 
men in the struggle for land and services, 
and against repression. 

Peasant women's high level of illiter- 
acy (total and functional) is an obstacle to 
this process. Literacy is being raised more 
seriously as a legitimate concern. To learn 
to read and write requires consistency and 
discipline and it is difficult to find appropri- 
ate material and trained women educators. 

Given this reality, Mujeres para el 
Didlogo [Women for Dialogue]* began a 
project to de velop a Literacy Kit to meet the 
needs of peasant women involved in a vari- 
ety of organizational processes. With the 
financial support of a Christian women's 
group in Stein, Genr*any, LOLA was pro- 
duced. It is a manual for facilitators, in- 
cluding a poster for generative words. 

The three-woman team in charge of 
this project tried to capture the theoretical 
advances in the field of adult literacy. The 
basic methodology is the one developed by 
Paulo Freire. The kit intends to link the 
learning process to an examination and 
transformation of the reality of the peasants 
for whom the kit was produced. 

The main theme is peasant, women 
reality. The process begins with a "discov- 
ery" of peasant women's identity in terms 
of what is being done in their daily lives 
inside and outside their homes. A rcr";\.i. m 
on family relationships foUowf. ^-C'nt.on- 
ships with their mates, with the* Ulren 
and v;iih their commr.nities' traditions and 



customs. These are followed by a critical 
examination of education, media and health 
services. Finally, there is a sU'uctiiral analy- 
sis of the Mexican reality (social classes, 
repression, who owns what in the counUy, 
history, etc). 

Both theme and methodological devel- 
opment are important in the proc;ess. Each 
lesson (which can be developed in several 
sessions according to the group's pa^e) 
includes a photo on the theme, a generative 
word, a reading on the topic, questions for 
discussion, and writing and reading exer- 
cises. The kit includes 31 lessons. Reading 
is in print, writing by hand. It was intended 
that each lesson include only one new lin- 
guistic element, beginning with the most 
simple and frequent Spanish forms. 

The manual for facilitators is a support 
resource for litera • educators U'aininp. It is 
expected that a week-long workshop devel- 
oped in conjunction with the manual will 
enable women who read and write to facili- 
tate literacy U*aining for the illiterate women 
in their organizations. 

We have already held the first U'aining 
workshop for literacy educators. We are 
eageriy waiting for the results to show in 
practice what resulted from this first group 
of volunteers taking on the challenge of this 
difficult process together with their com- 
pafieras. 

* Mujeres para el Didlogo I Women for 
Dialogue I is a women's non- government 
organization, of Christian background, 
peasant and popular women's groups in 
their educational and organizing efforts. 

Mujeres Para el Dialogo 
Apartado Postal 19-493 
03910. Mexico 
Mexico DF 
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We know that there are many women who 
don't read and write. 

This situation puts hinits on women to 
solve certain problems, to learn new things 
and to improve their lives. 

Women who do not read and write, as 
any other women, 

♦ know and do many things 

♦ can do some accounting in their mind 

♦ they know what they want and what they 
need. 

Women who do not read and write 
have amassed a great deal of experience 
throughout their livcs.Notreadingand writing 
has not prevented them from: 

♦ developing their memory 

♦ passing on their knowledge 

♦ doing some accounting 

♦ developing their social consciousness 

> developing popular organization to U'ans- 
form life conditions 

♦ bjilding women's organizations 

What these women have not been able 
10 achieve is to learn to read and write to 
have more information, which is available 
in a written form and to communicate their 
own experience to other people in writing. 
We want to help women to achieve this. 

In some cases, it is believed that illiter- 
acy means that adults can't learn to recug- 
nize letters and words or to write them. This 
is U'ue, but it is only part of it, because 
literacy's goals broader. Literacy aims to 
achieve that an adult: 

♦ Understands what she is reading 

♦ Expresses what she thinks in a written 
form 

♦ Applies reading and writing to her daily 
life. 

For women to be interested in literacy, 
it will be necessary to link what they are 
learning with: 

♦ The search for solutions to their prob- 
lems and needs. 

♦ What ihey would like to do with reading 
and writing. 

Women who want to become literate 
will have the opportunity to join the a group 
to reflect on their problems, search for 
solutions and to listen to others and thus 
su*englhen and broaden their knowledge. 
This is a different way of learning. 

Excerpt from LOLA, Manual 
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by Leonor Aide Concha, 
Maria del Carman Monies, 
, and Sylvia Van Dyck 




The moment the United Na- 
tionr declared 1990 as International 
^ iteracy Year» the international lit- 
eracy movement began to consider 
k)w the Year could strengths n the 
Txwemcnt in every co^aer of the 
world. The U.N, plan of actior is to 
"help Member States in all regions 
to eradicate iUiteracy by the year 2000." A 
UNESCO statement says that*'Intemational 
Literacy Year (ILY) should not be a 'cele- 
bration ' Dut a summo*^. to action . " UNESCO 
will be encouraging action among member 
states and increasing public awareness and 
popular participation. 

In this framework, the International 
Council for Adult Education (ICAE) initi- 
aled an International Task Force on Liter- 
acy (ITFL) to facilitate the involvement of 
primarily non-governmental organizations 
(NGOs) and the gir -oots of the literacy 
movement in preparations for the Year. 

The Task Force envisions a year which 
will mark the beginning of a 10 year inten- 
sive effort to: dramatically reduce illiteracy 
in the world; mobilize resources from the 
grassroots and factory floors through gov- 
ernments and educational institutions; rec- 
ognize that illiteracy is a problem of both 
industrialized and non-industriali/ed na- 
tions; not confuse a campaign against illit- 
eracy with a campaign against illiterate 
people; link literacy to the achievements of 
social, econom'-^ and poUtical democracy; 
strengthen the organizations of women, the 
poor, the jobless and the landless; result in 
increased empowemicnt of people, not in- 
creased dependency; and result most im- 
portantly in sirengtJicned permanent struc- 
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International 
Literacy 
Year 



Agenda, 
Comments, 
Challenges 




tures for promoting literacy and 
adult education at governmental 
and non-governmental levels, 
(excerpted from 1990: Inter- 
national Literacy Year) 

1 990: International Literacy Year 
is the newsletter of J^e International 
Task Force on Literacy. The newsletter 
is available in English, French and Spanish 
free of charge by writing to the ITFL Coor- 
dinating Office, 720 Bathurst Street, Suite 
500, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, M5S 2R4. 

A report entitled "A Practical Guide for 
Non-Governmental Organizations, 
L'NESCO Clubs, Associated Schools and 
Other Interested Groups" has been pre- 
pared by the NOG Standing Committee. It 
contains suggestions for activities for In- 
ternational Literacy Year. This and other 
reports on preparations for ILY can be ob- 
tained by writing to: Secretariat for Inter- 
national Literacy Year, UNESCO House, 
7 Place de Fontenoy, 75700 Paris, France. 
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Th€ df finition of erapowerment meaiis 
not only the ability to tiave Individtiat 
action but the ftbili^ toMetbe prob* 
lem as a group problem and tber«^ 
fore to see the collective dimenstons 
of the profolem and the ;io$sdbiitie$ 
for collective solutions to the prob- 
lem. 

NelUe Stromquist 
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FIVE CHALLENGES 

TO WOMEN'S 
LITERACY 



The challenges facing 
women's literacy are 
formidable. But this does not 
mean that they cannot be 
met. They will have to be 
taken into account 
simulfaneously and they will 
need persistent attention. 
Action without theory, 
decoding/encoding skills 
without an understanding of 
how oppression emerges and 
persists, the unquestioned 
use of state agencies, tlie 
accumulation of unanswered 
questions regarding literacy 
process, and legislation 
without enactment, are 
fundamental and actual 
conditions that inhibit the 
social transformation 
required to make women's 
literacy a part of the social 
order. 



*These five challenges are based Nellie 
Stromquisi' s presentation "Women and Lit- 
eracy, What Next?" at the 1989 Symposium 
on Women and Literacy: Yesterday. Today 
andTomorrow, Stockholm. Sweden, and on 
the revised written version "Challenges to 
the Attainment of Women's Literacy" , .^el- 
lie Stromquist, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Ange- 
les. CA 90089-0031 USA. 
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The challenge of 
feminist theory. 

Many empirical studies 
have generated a long 
list of factors influenc- 
ing the condition of 
women and affecting women's primary and 
formal education - lack of time, lack of 
motivation , distance to class or school, family 
responsibilities, opposition by husbands or 
fathers, and so on. Taken as "obstacles" to 
women's literacy, they become the basis 
for policy. But this confuses the immediate 
manifestations of women's subordination 
with fundamental factors behind them. So- 
lutions that accommodate women's lack of 
time are short term and actually accommo- 
date a status quo detrimental to women. 
The challenge of feminist theory is to un- 
cover the systematic mech.'^^i^ms behind 
such "obstacles." Feminist scnulars have 
identified two mutually supportive and pow- 
erful mechanisms 
of subordination; 
the sexual division 
of labour and the 
control of 
women's sexual- 
ity. These con- 
cepts increase our 
analytical power to 
understand how 
conditions of 
women's subordi- 
nation persist and 
how change will 
take more than just 
ingenious program 
design. Femini.st 

theory helps us locate "obstacle^;" in spe- 
cific man-made in<.titutions thai form the 
society in which we live, so we can take a 
more sceptical analytical look ai the state, 
the diffuse set of social forces that we call 



culture, the family, education. In the family 
and in the community or society, a notion of 
virginity, asexual double standard,women's 
lack of physical mobility and physical vio- 
lence in the household produce a psycho- 
logical constraint on women's activities 
and a real control of their activities via their 
sexuality. We need to use a conceptual 
framework that looks behind the "obstacles" 
to women's literacy and women's develop- 
ment to a systematic order of control. 
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The challenge of 

STRATJXiY. 
With the global eco- 
nomic and financial 
crises and because of 

the sexual division of 

labour, women bear the burden of repro- 
duction as well as take on productive re- 
s|X)nsibilitiesand struggle for rights in labour 
^ legislation. How can we be 
sensitive to the tensions in 
women's responsibilities? How 
r ^ P do we make sure that they're 
^ not simply engaged in a solu- 
^ tion of basic needs but are 
moving towards a social re- 
structuring? The strategic chal- 
lenge is how to develop pro- 
ductive programs that allow 
women to have access to finan- 
cial resources, to remunerated 
wages, but at the same time not 
make the mistake of simply 
moving the problem from re- 
production to production. The 
first sn^ategic challenge to lit- 
eracy programs is how to combine women's 
practical (reproductive) needs and their stra- 
tegic needs (changing the sexual division of 
labour, the conditions of women as work- 
ers, their legal rights, and their rights as 
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autonomous citizens). A seccHid strategic 
challenge is to design H' xacy programs 
that combine political/psychological knowl- 
edge with skills aimed at 'emuneraiive work, 
and income-generating projects that include 
not only literacy skills but such skills as 
collective organizaiion and gender con- 
sciousness. A third strategic challenge is to 
understand and combat the false dichoto- 
mies in discourses on social and gender 
transfonnation - productivity versus eq- 
uity, efficiency versus equity, women's 
empowerment versus the "danger'' brought 
to their well-being by empowerment. A 
fourth strategic challenge is to pay as much 
attention to the process of women's literacy 
as to the outcome. We need to be attentive 
to how women learn and be willing to util- 
ize ail existing spaces for action. 



vative, holistic approaches lo the education 
of women. Those who have given il)e great- 
'est degree of invention and commitment 
have been NGOs, and they need to be given 
much more attention. 



5. 



4. 



3. 



The challe.nge of 
implementing 
agency selection. 
If v./e want to have ii- 
eracy for women, who 
gets to do it? System- 
atic studies of program implementation have 
been very few. Evaluations of UNESCO 
experimental programs conducted by gov- 
ernment agencies in 1 1 countries for 2-5 
years in the late sixties provide overwhelm- 
ing evidence that some of the benefits that 
supposedly accrue from government action 
-coordination, a more rational and sophis- 
ticated teacher training, development of 
materials, outreach to a large number of 
populations in need, production of materi- 
als sensitive to the 
needs of various 
groups and coor- 
dination among the 
various levels of 
government, be- 
tween education 
and agriculture , 
agriculture and 
health and so on- - 
do not materialize. 
If we want to serve 
the needs of 
women in literacy programs, then it is sen- 
sible that social sectors other than the state 
should be given a role in the provision of 
education. Especially for women, non gov- 
ernmental organizations run by women rep- 
resent a very powerful avenue for the incor- 
poration of changes, and for creative, inno- 
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The challenge of 
research. 

Many issues remain to 
be investigated when we 
are trying to understand 
the condition of women. 
We need to have a much greater under- 
standing of the household dynamics that af- 
fect the participation 
of women and how 
the negodation of de- 
cision making within 
the family affects how 
women enter literacy 
programs or wish to 
enter literacy pro- 
giams. We still need 
to have much more 
evidence on what are 
effective techniques 
to deal with adult 
women, and on what 
is an effective mix of 
visual and text stim- 
uli in the production 
of literacy programs. Literacy programs go 
beyond technical programs, but we still 
need that information. Wc need more infor- 
mation on the kinds of supportive settings 
that enable women to enter and sustain par- 
ticipation in a literacy program, and on the 

physical and 
psychological 
constraini^ on 
women's par- 
ticipation at the 
community 
level as well as 
the household 
level. 

The re- 
search chal- 
lenge is also 10 
produce a 
knowledge which breaks the subject;'objcct 
dichotomy, so that in the process illiterate 
women are part of, and become able to sec 
themselves as a part of, larger processes 
that organize literacy/illiteracy. 



The CHALLENGE OF 
POLICY 

lMPLE.VIENTATIONt 

Policy provides lever- 
age for action to gain 
women's legal rights in 
pracdce, where international pressure may 
be brought to bear such as the International 
Convention on the Elimination of All Forms 
of Discrimination Against Women, ratified 
by 54 counu'ies. SignificanUy, most of the 
countries that have not yet ratified the con- 
vention include African and Arab counu'ies 
Willi high rates of female illiteracy. While 
laws and official 
commitment exist, 
concrete program- 
ming lags. The chal- 
lenge is to lobby gov- 
ernments to force 
theirattention to pro- 
grams, and to con- 
vince international 
aid agencies to use 
groups outside the 
state for the provi- 
sion of literacy to 
women. 





Welcome Internationai 
Literacy Yeai 1990 ad c 
measure to bring attention 
nnd reflection to these 
problems and challenges. A 
decade will not be enough to 
gain the financial and 
organizational support 
required ^o meet them. States 
will have to work with women 
and NGOs, and men will have 
to be persuaded that we all 
stand to gain as a 
restructured social order 
emerges. 
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DEEPENING THE 
ISSUES AND 
OBJECTIVES OF ILY 



Much of the accepted wisdom about lit- 
eracy needs to be critically examined in 
relation to advances and retreats in liter- 
acy over the past decades. The period 
prior to and during ILY could be seen as 
a time for intense questioning and de- 
bate) along with a solid program of re- 
search and evaluation. The Hndings firom 
these activities would allow the interna- 
tional liter acy movement to launch a 
decade of w^ rk on literacy between 1990 
and 2000 on a much surer footing. 



Literacy, Democracy and 
Empowerment 

Empowennenl through literacy is seen 
as having to do not only with empowerment 
in the larger society, but also in the power 
relations of learner/teacher or facilitator in 
the literacy classroom. If literacy is under- 
stood not only as reading and writing skills 
but also as having a **voice/' a space for 
action in one's society, hew do we under- 
stand the forces that imj^ede literacy? In 
what ways do new literacy skills actually 
bring empowenneni within families, com- 
munities, workplaces and societies? Docs 
this work differently for women than for 
mcn'^ What chance is there of using new 
literacy skills in the current economic crisis 
when there are no books and no literate 
environment anyway? 

Images Of Literacy and the 
Literate 

Illiteracy often becomes part of a broad 
social pathology that implicitly or explic- 



^ by Judith MarshdII 



itly blames illiteracy for the social prob- 
lems of unemployment, poor health, low 
productivity , weak family management, and 
school failure. There arc war metaphors 
C*campaigns to eradicate illiteracy," **the 
battle of the book," **pencils as weapons.") 
The^e ai*e health metaphors (illiteracy as a 
**plague" or a **scourge.") What would 
more adequate images of literacy and the 
illiterate look like? How will this be differ- 
ent in the North and the Soutli? Given the 
stigma of illiteracy in the indusixiali/ed 
countries, is there a danger that ILY public- 
ity will result in driving illiterates under- 
ground? How can we build a communica- 
tions strategy into the ITFL? 

Liberatory Goals 

Literacy programs understood as a 
process of liberation at times have shown 
more concern with conscientization than 
Willi atiual reading and writing skills, while 



in reality both must be accomplished simul- 
taneously. We need better articulation 
between governments, NGOs and popular 
social move ments to get the right mix for 
realising both technical/pedagogical goals 
and political/ideological goals. 

Teachers 

Are trained teachers & nuge potential 
resource for liieracy-or a guarantee of fail- 
ure? In some countries teachers are seen as 
inextricably tied into authoritarian, tradi* 
tional, vertical teaching processes, the an- 
tithesis of the pedagogy of empowerment 
espoused by popular educators. 

South-North Exchanges 

There are very different uses for liter- 
acy skills in the literacy environments of 
industrialized and non-industrialized coun- 
tries. We need to combat the marginaliza- 
tion of literacy workers in industrialized 
countries, within the world literacy move- 
ment in general, and in the specific context 
of ILY preparations. We need South-North 
exchanges in order to feed the long and rich 
experience and action on literacy in the 
South into the North. 

Women's Literacy 

Women's experiences of illiteracy and 
the doors opened to them by new literacy 
skills are fundamentally different from those 
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of mer. New abilities to speak, read, write 
and count work for men in different ways 
than they do for women. And the willing- 
ness of illiterate women and men to make a 
time commitment to literacy is determined 
largely by their assessment of what kinds of 
doors will be opened to them by literacy. 
We need to create opportunities for women 
to speak about their experiences of literacy. 
This includes paying attention both to the 
assumptions about women's role in a soci- 
ety that silences literate women and also to 
the specific structural constraints of domes- 
tic labour an d c hildcare that impede women ' s 
participation in hteracy. 

There are widespread practices of lit- 
eracy throughout the world in very small 
groups, often of ten or twelve people at the 
local level. Given that NGOs tend to be 
very weakly linked, often this work in liter- 
acy finds NGOs reinventing the wheel. In 
some regions, such as Latin America, there 
has been a widespread NGO abandonment 
of literacy, with priorities now put on con- 
scientization, cooperatives, women, health, 
etc. How do we understand this? And are 
these other activities appropriate poinLs of 
entry for literacy at a later phase? 

Research about actual literacy prac- 
tices should be carried out and communi- 
cated in such a way as to have immediate 
usefulness for these involved in literacy at 
the grassroots. There should be concrete 
case studies of real successes and failures. 
Approaches should be based on action re- 
search and participatory evaluation mod- 
els. Full use should be made of already 
existing research and evaluation su^uctures, 
including existing ICAE networks, univer- 
sities, institutes, and so on. 



We need not question the ^Svhy'' of liter- 
acy* What we need are much clearer 
strategies for "bow" and ^Svhen" and 
**with whom'* »^ literacy to be effective 
within the larger process of strategies 
both for survival and economic/political/ 
social change. 



Judith is a member of the International 
T ask Force on Literacy, This is an abridged 
version of her report to the Women s Lead- 
ership Development Seminar in Interna- 
tional Adult Eduction, Quito, Equador, 
October 1988. 





Literacy For What? 
S|trategie$^W^ Vyomen in 



Excerpts from a report by LaUta 
Ramda$, Society for AUcrnatives iii 
Edycati(m, Ne\i^ IMhi/lttdia fk*of^ her 
report lie InternatioiiaiTasR^^^^^^ 
on Ifitera^i^ Aprii^l9$9. 

Radical rtieioric is no substitute forchange 
in i»«ciicc. Foriiulli(8» of people^!^Iity 
ccmtinues to be a life of toil, struggle^ htm* 
g^^ Hi health and little hope. Leamlrig to 
i^dand write i$a meaningless skill ubder 
circumstances wheRj they can feed them- 
selves only by selling their labour and Uw* 
of ihcir children and where struggles for 
more justice are met mih violence frbtn 
the same State thi^ promised them so 
much. 

Literacy needs to be redefined drasti*- 
cally. Literacy cannot remain ai the level 
of learning the alphabet and signing your 
name* ^'oday thousands of groups are 
working at die lowest levels of die social 
order, with or wiiboiii government sup- 
port, to cnMc those people to obtain in 
reality all the promises of freedom and 
justice. 

The view of literacy as an important tool 
of democratic rights, libermion suuggtes, 
and equality f(x every citizen is not uni» 
versa|y shared. Regarding women and 
equailty, for example, we are assuming 
that most Indians or most men in our 
society can see diat equality for women Is 
an ideal value and that literacy for w(mien 
and girls is a must. Similarly^ the ''small 
family nona'^ has been accepted by the 
Stateasadesirable goal. How have women 
been involved in Uiat decision? And how 
can literacy he^ to realize that goal? 

Can literacy provide jote and employ- 
ment? Can literacy empower peq)le to 
stand up tor dseir ri^ts* to demand wha^. 
is legitimately diei^ without inviting 
repression, violence and imprisonment? 
Can literacy counter patriarchy and truly 
lead to women's equality? 
Our community workers are indifferent 
Their cwicems centre on whether it will 



help them get decent space or a building 
or books in the hands of each learner, or 
: to deal wid) the dfoug^t or the revival of 
i s^ (women burning diemselves on their 
hust>ands' (unstai i^res), dnd v/imher it 
will help Him cope with violence in the 
c<xninuniiy« Many have given upon adult 
literacy and belifve we should mobilize 
eil^s to ensure diai children get a de- 
cent education and become literate, as 
the bm method for long-term adult iiter- 
acy, 

4 ❖ ♦ 

It is not oiough to run special lU'ograms 
for w<HneA. Someof the hopefor women's 
litc^cy rests on hard wodc with men re* 
garding women*s equality. We are fight* 
ing an ideological and practical battle 
over d^e views of women and their roles 
in socte^. Unless traditional values of 
andatiitudes towards womenand womrm's 
roles in society are tackled directly and 
honestly, women willccmtinue tobe mete 
**(*jects" of development^ or of literacy 
progmms, instead of active, fiee and willing 
partners and participants of their own. 

Wcnid organizations routinely and gran* 
diosely declare Intematianal Ye^ after 
International Year. Governments and UN 
groups whip into action. Millions are 
spent on the production of glossy bro* 
chures« campaigns, hand^^outSt seminars 
and constancies* Activity peaks mid- 
year. The media keep the issue alive. 
Barely does die curtain coine down on 
the Year for Women, then preparations 
begin for U)e Year of the«..Child, Dis- 
abledt Aged, Homeless. But what of 
'business as usual?"* Who draws up the 
balance sheet at the«nd of it all? Is it only 
left to the busy accountants md auditors 
ofcotmdess organizations die worldover? 

Laltta Ramdas 

ITFL India Office 

do Indian AE Association 

1 7-B Indra Prastha arg 

hew Delhi 'U00002 INDIA 
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BUILDING THE NETWORK 



"Building The Network'* is a new section tliat will incor- 
porate our letters and linking sections. Instead of simply 
excerpting from the letters we receive between produc- 
tion, we want to prod you to lake on a more active role. 
This can be your space to share your ideas, experiences, 
and reflections on the challenges you face. You might 
also want to use the section to link up witli similar groups, 
solicit support for or participation in a project, or an- 
nounce work you are doing. We're well aware that many 
of you simply don't have the time to sit down and write 
full articles but our hope is that by providing a more 
informal space you'll feel it's more possible to take up the 
debate. 

We want to hear about the articles you like and don't 
like as well as about pressing issues not addressed by 
Voices Rising. Let others in the netv/ork know what 
you're thinking and doing. Voices Rising will be all the 
richer for it. 



KISIM SAVE SKUL BILONG 
OL MERI: 

Urban Skills Program for Women, Goroka, 
Papua New Guinea 



I am an Australian Volunte'^.r Abroad (AV A) 
employed by the Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association (YWCA) in Goroka, East- 
em Highlands Province. My job title is 
*Tield Training Officer" and 1 caine to 
Papua New Guinea in July 1988 to work 
with the YWCA to plan, develop and im- 
plement a non-formal education program 
for women in the Goroka YWCA\s recently 
constructed multipurpose buildmg. 

Through a process of consultation with 
local women and with individuals, agcn- 
ciesandorganizationsworking with women, 
a program relevant to the women's needs 
has been gradually developed. The over- 
whelming request from the women them- 
selves for activities at tlie Training Centre 
was for **tok pisin" literacy. With this ob- 
jective in sight, the urban skills program 
has been developed to incorporate, initially. 



literacy and later numeracy and practical 
skills such as how to open and operate a 
bank account, legal awareness and health 
care. 

During the early days I wrote lo agen- 
cies, organi/.ations and individuals within 
the country and international iy working on 
Women in Development issues, initiating 
valuable networking links and acquiring 
the most recent and relevant information 
and material available on work with women 
and literacy . Development workers shouldn * t 
have to reinvent Uie wheel every time we go 
into the field. With networking we learn 
from each other's succcess and failures; 
expccially working with women, so nuch 
of our history gets **lost." 

We started with two groups of women 
from two different parts of Goroka: North 
Goroka and a neighbouring village, Masi- 



lakaufa. We now have five groups. Each 
group attends the Training Centre twice a 
week. Interest expressed by local women 
has been very high, and the eagerness with 
which these women arrive every day is very 
rewarding and inspiring. 

Literacy is a real need in these women's 
lives. Women's illiteracy rates in Papua 
New Guinea are between 75-80 percent, so 
wc have plenty of willing participants. Fif- 
teen to fifty year olds are coining with equal 
keenness and almost all of them have never 
been to school before. Most of the women 
say that they never thought they'd get the 
opportunity to learn to read and write after 
having missed out on attending school as 
children. 

The Training Centre has an experi- 
enced Kisim Save teacher, Anna Maben, 
who has been active in women's activities 
in Simbu Province previously. Wc are 
existing on very little money at the mo- 
ment, and we have started iJic program with 
bare essentials only: mits, a blackboard, 
butcher's paper and chalk. We received a 
small grant from the Australian High 
Commission which has helped us purchase 
some Kisim Save literacy kits from Chris- 
tian Books Melanesia, other pidgin books 
and teaching aids, and a httle furniture. We 
are optimistic about a submission we have 
made to the National Government's Liter- 
acy Development Program, and also to the 
Australian YWCA for funding. 

We have many ideas for the Training 
Centre. I am presently compiling a list of 
resource people who are willing to come 
and lead sessions regularly in their particu- 
lar fields, for instance, a woman solicitor, a 
health educator, a Christian Institute of 
Counselling volunteer. I am endeavouring 
to build up local resources so that the pro- 
gram can be maintained on iis own. 

I would like to organize a workshop to 
train Kisim Save teachers. There has been a 
lot of interest expressed by women leaders 
of particular church women's fellowship 
groups locally to Icam how to teach so that 
they can introduce a Kisim Save program 
into their own work. By providing resources 
and uaining, we can encourage the oppor- 
tunity for Kisim Save to be extended to a 
wider network of women. 

Enabling women to become literate is 
an essential tool in encouraging women's 
development. Literacy rates are significant 
when looking at infant mortality and gen- 
eral health statistics, and it seem the two are 
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directly linked. I have found from personal 
experience of our Kisim Save Skul in Goroka 
thai women's self esteem and confidence 
and general understanding of themselves 
and the world around them is hugely in- 
creased as they become literate. If women 
see themselves as capable and intelligent 
human beings, as they are beginning to, 
instead or*mi meri tasol, mi samting nating," 
they will demand and command respect in 
this society. 

Please feel free to contact me for fur- 
ther information about Kisim Save Skul 
Bilong 01 Men. Or better still, drop in and 
see us if you're in the neighbourhood. Visi- 
tors are always most welcome, and then the 
women themselves can tell you about our 
"lik lik skul." 

Debbie Chapman 
Field Training Officer 
TNCA Goroka 
P.O. Box 636, 
Goroka. EHP, 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

Ed Note: A more recent report from Debbie 
outlines numerous plans for the Next Year. 
These include: 

1) In 1990, UN International Literacy 
Year, the Y's Women's Training Centre 
will be encr uraging, supporting and initiat- 
ing literacy projects wherever possible 
throughout Papua New Guinea. Publicity, 
information dissemination and visits will 
be used to encourage projects as well as 
direct sharing of ideas, resources and mate- 
rials. 

2) A workshop is planned to train inter- 
ested local women to initiate and run liter- 
acy projects. Funding has been received 
from the New Zealand High Commissioner 
and documentation and packaging will be 
able to be duplicated in other parts of the 
country. The Goroka Training Cente will 
become a resource centre as well as provide 
direct programming toihc women of Goroka. 

3) More production of material in 'tok 
pisin' with a view to commercial printing 
and distribution. This will encourage in- 
digenous literature, and could be a source 
of raising funds for the Training Centre. 

4) The establishment of a retail outlet 
for books so that the profits of the bookshop 
could go towards subsidizing the programs 
at the Training Centre. 
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Tlie articles in Voices Rising are excellent, 
mostly because they address the issue of 
literacy, which is essential to us in Peru. In 
Puno, where we live, on the shore of Titi- 
caca Lake, in a cold and dry climate, the 
high rate of illiteracy is one of the indica- 
tors of the isolation and discrimination 
suffered by women. Our population lives 
mostly (70%) in rural 
areas, and more than 
half are women. In the 
rural area the illiter- 
acy rale is 54.4% and 
in the urban areas is 
28.8% among women. 
Literacy work and 
training is c' !fficul t and 
our organization to- 
gether with other or- 
ganisations in Puno 
have created a district 
network for popular education among 
women. 

All the organizations within the space 
of our network are advancing, contributing 
experiences, possibilities and a common 
concern in making it possible for women to 
participate more in the public life of the 
district and the region. 

We need your support with documen- 
tation on literacy and perhaps with some 
funds that would contribute to reduce the 
high illiteracy rate. As well, we would like 
to know of events related to this problem 
and training possibilities for literacy educa- 
tors in the Latin American language. 

We will send you news of our experi- 
ence in literacy and on popular education. 
We enclose our Constitution. We want all 
those related to ICAE to know about them. 
We are sending a copy of our declaration in 
support of women prisoners in South Af- 
rica. 

Sonia Molina, President 

Amparo ChOi^uehuanca L.. Secretary 

ORMUP 

Calle Deza 750, Aptdo. 477. 
Puno. Peru 



Our Constitution 

On May 17, 1989, in Chucuyto-Puno (Peru) 
the Popular Education Network Among 
Women was created. Twenty-one delegates 
attended the maugural event representing 
public, private, women's and women's 
peasant organizations in Puno. 

During the debate, in which 
everyone participated, the most 
important opinions wp^e: 
♦ That women are always ma- 
nipulated, that financial sup- 
port is conditioned to electoral 
work; that women in rural ar- 
eas always need men's support 
for many formal procedures 
because they are afraid of ex- 
pressing their needs before thr 
institutions. That there is dis- 
crimination in food support to 
single and young mothers. That men in the 
communities charge their part for the pro- 
cedures, but they do not allow women to do 
it by themselves, and that they drink too 
much. 

♦ That many women don't read or write 
and that priority should be given to the 
peasant sector because the peasant women 
is over exploited and marginalized, without 
access to education, and that no one shows 
concern for their training or for allowing 
them to know their rights. 

♦ That to have access to assistance women 
must know how to read and write and the 
mothers' organizations operate only when 
there is food support. 

♦ That we must defend oui* own ways, our 
culture, our ways of nutrition, our folklore. 

♦ That women in uhe cities are in extreme 
poverty because prices have raised and there 
is not enough money for rent, food, and 
water and elecuicity services, and that we 
have to go out and protest in an organized 
way. 

♦ That we have to develop a solidarity 
practice among women and that within the 
network there are women that can help a lot 
in training. 
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♦ Thai everything goes to the cities and 
nothing for the rural side, that there is a 
great deal of centralization and the rod tape 
is cumbersome, and that in the city they 
spend too much money, forgetting about 
people in the country side. There is no work 
for women, they are marginalized and have 
no opportunities for training. The rural woman 
is marginalized because she does not speak 
Spanish and always is afraid of talking to 
city people. 

♦ That it is necessary for women to partici- 
pate more fully in the production process 
and in all levels of public life, and that 
women must be well informed. 

u That many times women's participation 
is dependent on the leaders allowing it, who 
first ensure that it will be convenient for 
them that women know things; if there is no 
problem in this they will allow women's 
participation. The topic of political ma- 
nipulation was widely discussed. 

There was a discussion about the need 
for popular education as a positive alterna- 
tive for women. 

Network's Objectives 

♦ To promote social change, through the 
practice of popular education among women. 

♦ To practice solidarity, coordination and 
experiences and resources sharing within 
the network and with other groups. 

♦ To contribute to women's organization, 
empowerment and participation in the proc- 
ess of transfonning society. 

Fields of work 

♦ Communication 

♦ Literacy 

♦ Health Care and Nutrition 

♦ Research and Resources 

♦ Production 

♦ Legal Training 

♦ Organization 

♦ Popular Culture 

Methodology: 

Popular education will be based in popular 
knowledge and will be in constant evolu- 
tion according to daily life and the national 
situation. Popular education is a means to 
achieve a global uansformation of society, 
where the different forms of exploitation 
and oppression will be eliminated. Popular 
education allows foracoordination of popular 
sectors. 
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A/or^ of 

I am writing on behalf of the Centre for 
Research and Documentation, a commu- 
nily resource organisation based in West 
Belfast in the Nonh of Ireland. This organ- 
isation was set up last year v/hen a group of 
Irish people who had been working in third 
world countries and community workers 
came together to discuss the links between 
the countries we had worked in and the 
current situation in Ireland and also to use 
the experience and insights we had gained 
in these countries upon our return to Ire- 
land. 

We are involved in many issues here 
throughout the country ranging from un- 
employment, emigration, repression, 
"women's issues" etc. We resource com- 
munity groups here and organise exchanges 
between groups north and south. We also 
work a lot with women's groups. I was 
wondering if you could put us on your 
mailing list and maybe send us a list of 
different international women's groups, 
particularly in Central America. I was work- 
ing there three years before coming home 
to Ireland. 

Anyway I look forward to hearing 
from you and if there is anything we can do 
from this end please do let me know. We 
keep a wide range of information (newspa- 
per cuttings, articles etc.) on a variety of 
topics (political issues in the North and 
South of Ireland, discrimination, unem- 
ployment, emigration, third world, etc.) A 
large part of our work is organising pro- 
grammes for international visitors from 
countries like Central America, South Africa, 
Vietnam, Philippines to meet with local 
community groups here in the North of 
Ireland and to share perspectives. 

Mise Ic mcas 

CaitrionaRuane 

Co-ordinaior, Centre for Research and 

Documentation 

89B Glen Road 

Belfast, Antrim Bill 

NORTH OF IRELAND 

IP, -J 




Brazil 

We are a group of BraziHan Black Women 
working with low income Black Women in 
our region and we are organizing the 1st 
CONGRESS OF BLACK WOMEN FROM 
BAIXADA SANTISTA, days 11 to 14 of 
May, in Santos City, Sao Paulo State. 

We are interested in being in touch wiUi 
ICAE (Women's Program) because in Bra- 
zil the illiteracy of the Black Women is very 
high: about 1/2 of all the Black Women here 
are illiterate. We want to change this sce- 
nary and this Congress is a space for reflec- 
tion and debate about this and other prob- 
lems which confine Black Women to the 
lowest rank among the Brazilian workers. 

To give us solidarity ?nd the experience 
oi other countries would be d great advance- 
ment for our local strategies of empower- 
ment. 

Alzira Rufino 

Encontro de Mulheres Negras da Baixada 

Santista 

do CEFAS 

rua Vasco de Gama, 87 
Santos, Sao Paulo 
BRA/JL 
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! wGtk for a rural development agency 
that h based in NaiaJ md K wazulu, South 
Afi-ica, I m\ curremly involved in doing 
pai ucipatory c valuaiion work w ifh a num* 
be: of our projects. My specific focus is 
on organisaiion* gender relations and 
women's participation. 

One of the ways that both ficldwcrk- 
ers and rural workers come to define iheir 
mic in development is in a training situ- 
ation, this teatning may be either formal 
(stru. mred learning sessions) or informal 
(teaming bow to deal with Mly prob- 
k-^s). I have found that both structured 
and informal training sessions can play a 
valiiM)le role in facilitating broader con* 
stiousness of the development context- 
However, I have not found many *'train- 
ing materials*' that rteal with the ^jecUic 
conditions facing rural women or how to 
struggle wiih pauiarchal gender relations* 
in a colonial and capitalist context. I am 
inicFested in finding out mwe about those 
practical st;^tegiws which have worked 
for Voices Rising readers. What opining 
materials or workshoi^s have you devel- 
oped that deal with theF^ issas^s^l 

For instance, do you use sim ilar train* 
ing strategies when you are working wiih 
women's, men*s or mixed groups? How 
do you facilitate and encoura^ wcmicn's 
autonomy when all the fieldworkers arc 
mm and the miyority of rural groups 
consist of women? Given that structured 
training often works best over a few days 
or weeks m an environment away from 
h(Hne» how do you deal with resistant 
husbands? Some women wonHleavc home 
without their husbands* permission, hi 
these cases should the educators continue 
working cmly with those women who are 
'^allowed'^toattend? What practical sfxaie* 
gies have been devised to move from a 
welfare to a transformative approach? 
For example, how do you both respect 
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women aiKl challenge the u^icMuona! sexual 
division of labour with women whose 
primary interest is sewing? Is such a 
challenge always desirable? How do you 
deal with the conflict between short and 
longHerm interests? Say, if rural women 
are totally dependent on remiuantes from 
migrant husbands is it appropriate to en- 
courage an ardculation of liieir 'anger* 
w^th men and/or husbands? 

I would like to hoar from any other 
readers who are grapphng with some of 
these issites or have prepared training 
materials thai are both practically fea- 
sible as well as politically challcriging. 
Vm especially interested in materials that 
combine both technical and organiza- 
tional "knowledge" on an iniegrated way. 

Michelle Freedman, 

AGENDA: A Journal About Women and 

Gender 

P.O. Box 37432 
Overpori 4067 
SOUTH AFRICA 

We*d also be interested in your reflec* 
tions on Michelle's questions* Let's 
start a discussion around these issues 
in the pages of Voices jff/s/n;. Send us 
copicsof relevant resources^ letters and 
articles. 
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1 saw Voices Rising on niy table when 1 
came back to India after spending about 45 
days in Italy with 12C friends from % 
countries. Tlie bulletin not only pave us 
novel ide<is & experiences but it is a sircnglh 
and solidarity to us in our su-uggle with 
additional Fishing Women for liberation. 

I met many women of USA, Europe 
and AusU'alia having conceni tor the situ- 
uiion foi women in India. They encouraged 
me in my mission. My friends at home also 
share their frusu^aiing experiences while 
working with the fishing women m India. 
Some limes I ajii in confusion. What to do 
and what no' to do. 

Women in Indian counliysidc live in 
deprivation. We intend to organise them 
into cohesive groups. Wc help them to 
undertand and articulate their situations. 
Wc facilitate them to recognise the forces 
that oppress tlicm. We mciivate them to be 
organised. 

When W'C work with education, health, 
and other awareness programs, people in 
countryside ask i or food, she! ter and clothes. 
Unfortunately, we don't have resources to 
meet all these. The material needs of such 
people could not be met permanently, un- 
less our resources in India are genuinely 
distributed. People neal to unders.ta.nd, realise 
this and to challenge the disu*ibutory 
nel. 

But unforunlately tlie dcgrce of depri- 
vation IS so acute that they don't have 
patience and power to wait for a new wave 
to come. They intend to have an immediate 
result. As a result the movement gels lost 
midway before it reaches the desirH goal. 

However we learn from our friustration. 
Our experience is more broad reading your 
report on building leadership, Ho\xt this 
newsletter would be a media for us to reach 
with the friends, those who arc also in the 
process of struggle for LIBERATING 
WOMEN. 
With Solidarity, 

LaxfK^dhar Swain. 

CARD - Centre for Action Research and 
Documentation 

U353. Dumudurria Housing Board 
P.O. Aiginia 

Bhubaneswar, Orissa. 751002 
INDIA 
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We are trying to develop an educational 
program related to women's issues. We 
utilize a popular education methodology on 
topics such as: domestic work, working 
women, women in the media, abortion, 
battered women, women's sexuality. We 
would like to receive information about 
similar programs in other countries. 

We are also providing direct services 
to battered women and doing community 
education on violence against women. If 
you have a brochure addressing this prob- 
lem, we woaid like to receive it. 

I have given Voices Rising to a woman 
in a small community, who sliared it with 
other women. They thought it was very 
valuable and they liked the articles dealing 
with other women's experiences. We have 
to take into account the level of formal 
education of many women in the rural areas 
of Costa Rica, and the circumstances that 
prevent them taking full advantage of ar- 
ticles that arc a little bit too advanced for 
them. 

I hope we keep in touch. 

Norma Jean Profitt M. 
MUSADE 

Mujeres Vnidas en Salud y Desarrotlo 
Women United for Health and Develop- 
ment 

Apartado 17, San Ramdn. Alejuela 
COSTA RICA 

Please note that MUSADK is looking to 
receive materials and information about 
programs related to violence against 
women* VR 
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The theme of your Quito Seminar and the 
main focus of latest issue of VR, **Building 
Leadership, Building the Movement" re- 
ally needs some further discussions in the 
whole international arena. From my side, I 
also think the traditional concept of **Lead- 
ership" and "Charismatic Leader" is only 
enough to maintain the status-quo. We need 
to promote alternative concepts of leader- 
ship in order to achieve progressive trans- 
formation of world communities and socie- 
ties. Thanks for your initiating the way out. 

The interview with Kathy Bond-Stew- 
art is quite worth pubhshing. We could 
know a great deal about Zimbabwian situ- 
ation and the situation there. Also, the way 
of producing a popular text is interesting 
and meaningful. 

This time, besides sharing the maga- 
zine to read among friends here, I made 
some xerox copies of the Special Report 
section and sent them to many friends working 
in different parts of Nepal. I have also 
encouraged them to write to you, especially 
I asked women development workers here 
to go through it. 

From my side, I will be sending you my 
comments, sharing your magazine among 
many friends here, encouraging others to 
contact you, and I would also translate 
some relevant articles into Nepali and give 
them to publish in magazines here. 

Bimal Phunyal 
CARE^NEPAL 
P.O, Box 1661 
Kathmandu 
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Cuba 

We think is of great value to share experi- 
ences among those of us working in popular 
education. For us it is very important to be 
included in your popular educators and 
activists network, because our Regional 
Centre in Havana, Cuba has been opening 
spaces in women's training in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

Presently, taking into account the so- 
cial and political changes occurring in our 
region and women's important role both in 
popular struggles and organizations, we 
have committed ourselves to work in three 
main areas: Training (through three-month 
courses in Havana, field courses for organi- 
zations who require them and workshops 
on specific topics such as, women, health 
care, methodology for women's skill de- 
velopment and others); Documentation 
(development of a documentation centre 
and making links with other similar centres); 
Research on different women's issues. 

We have done eighteen courses with 
the participation of more than 500 women 
from Latin American and Caribbean or- 
ganizations. These women are grouped in a 
network which will allow us to follow up 
the training process. We are sure rliiit the 
links established with you will be of mutual 
support. 

Concepcidn Dumois 
Director 

Federacidn Demccrdtica Internacional de 

Mujeres, Centro Regional 

Regional Centre, Women's International 

Democratic Federation 

Calle 20 N' 117, entre 1' y 3', Miramar, 

Ciudad de La Ilabana, CUBA 
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The Foundation for Study and Research 
about Women (FEIM) is formed by a group 
of professional women in different special- 
lies. Since 1984 we have been working in 
women's training and mobilization in popu- 
lar sectors in Argentina. We began in 1984 
with the Program Women and Develop- 
ment in the Ministry of Health and Welfare, 
After the government changed in July 1989, 
we ceased working at the Ministry and 
concentrated our energies in FEIM and 
with other NGOs. 

Our major experience has been train- 
ing women as health care facilitators. Be- 
tween 1985-86 we trained 500 women in 
Buenos Aires and the provinces of Rio 
Negro and Neuquen. These were 20-26 
year old women who were trained in pro- 
grams using a participatory methodology. 
Since 1988 we have been training older 
women (seniors) in Retiree Centres. We've 
had six seminars with 330 participants. 
These woman have more concern and pos- 
sibilitiesof working in the field than younger 
women. After the training we do a follow 
upjocusingon their organization in groups. 
Seventy per cent of the women trained are 
working in the field. 

Another aspect of our work is the pro- 
motion of women's rights and training on 
this subject. Between 1985-89 we organ- 
ized 2-(lay workshops in different parts of 
the country focusing on women's right:^ (as 
workers, in social security, health, family, 
education and politics) and how to apply 
them in the daily life. 

Mabel Bianco, President 
FEIM 

Foundation for Women's Studies and Re- 
search 

Fundacidn para Estudio e Investigacidn de 
la Mujer, 

Vte, Ldpez 2602, 13^ 

(1425) - Buenos Aires. ARGENTINA 

Phone 802-3635 



Zimbabwe 

I enjoyed reading the Rising Voices. Us 
contents are nothing but truth. The Sistren 
case, is what I mentioned on the 26ih Au- 
gust at the Zimbabwe Women's Bureau 
Conference. International donor agencies 
policies are very suppressive, as a result so 
much money has been spent on programs 
which don't meet our requirements and 
needs. This is an issue which ih Women's 
Program can really voice out on our behalf. 
We in Africa need adult literacy and train- 
ing in technical skills as mentioned in the 
questionnaire. Literacy andproduction should 
go hand in hand. We would like to be 
involved in The Women's Program as much 
as possible. 

We will be setting up our offices on the 
1st October 1989. A program has already 
been drawn up and we will be working in 
partnership with Foundation for Interna- 
tional Training in Canada. For your infor- 
mation it is the only organisation which has 
had an ear to listen to what we want. We are 
very excited as our approach will be a 
departure from what has been going on. 
Maybe some of the International donor 
agencies will believe that we mean what we 
have been talking about that what they want 
is not what wc want. 

Well, I think I have said quite a mouthful. 

Esinet Mapondera. 

Zimbabwe Women Finance Trust 

P,0, Box 8023 

Causeway, Harare 

ZIMBABWE 
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Our best regards from all of us working 
with women in the Amauta Association. 
The Amauta Association is a non-profit 
organization. We have been supporting 
popular organizations in our district, mainly 
those in the mining industry, mostly trade 
unions and the Miners Housewives Com- 
mittees (Comitd de Amas dc Casa Min- 
eras), which represent the miner's wife or 



daughters, whose experience in labour 
struggles is widely known. Our objective is 
that these organizations work not only on 
labour issues but that they begin to address 
those issues related to women's problems 
and women's education. Thus we are work- 
ing in training and advising these organiza- 
tions to allow them to broaden their space 
of action. Our main work is to train facilita- 
tors in health care and law. We will be 
sending you an article on our experience. 

Rubi Paredes D. 
AMAUTA 

C.C. Independencia 

Esq, Av. Independencia - Calle Paucarpata 
Block D Of, 433 
Arequipa, PERU 
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Thank you for your letter and a copy of 
Voices Rising, We are glad about the work 
the ICAE (Women's Program) is doing. 
We found the Voices Rising bulletin to have 
valuable experience taken from all comers 
of the world. 

Our organization just have 10 years old 
on 16 May 198y. At present we have 1600 
active members from a total company head 
count of 2000, about 90 percent of meni- 
bers are female. Therefore Adult Education 
Programme must be necessary for our 
members. 

We would also like to share informa- 
tion and gain experience f rom otner women ' s 
groups around the world. **Welcome to 
Thailand" for the World Assembly of Adult 
Educators in January, 1990. 

In Solidarity, 

Prapapan Jumnakros 
Signetics Workers Union 
303 Changwatanu Road 
Bangkhen, Bangkok 10210 
THAILAND 
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Philippines 

Thank you very much for sending us a 
complimentary copy of the Women's Kit 
(see Resources Section) and Networking 
Bulletin of the Women's Program (Voices 
Rising). 

Your Women's Kit is very interesting 
and simple, so it is very appropriate refer- 
ence especially for peas, nts level. It will be 
help to us in our currict um development 
for women's group here in BicoL Here in 
Bicol, we are also working with Amihan, a 
peasant women's organization working with 
Gabriela National; though this organiza- 
tion is still in the formative stage. In a 
country like the Philippines when militari- 
zation intensifies, it is strongly felt m the 
countryside. And it is the peasant sector 
who is greatly affected, especially their 
organization^ We welcome why much we 
could sustained our linkage and informa- 
tion sharing. Since you are working with 
women sector, your experiences, materials, 
shared information will update and help us 
much in our deeper understanding with the 
women issue and this will help us in our 
training workshop with the women sector. 



Lorna G. Santiago 

Philippine Educational Theater Associa- 
tion 

P.O. Box 163 
Legaspi City 
PHILIPPINES 




''I wasn't talkiniji . . . I was networking/* 



A Network Database 



Mmy thanks to aU the women who answered the *' Activating 
the Networic'' questionnaire sent out with the last issue. The 
response was far greyer than we expected! We appreciate 
everyone who took the time to let us know their thoughts, both 
supportive and critical We will be using this information to 
strengthen Voices Rising and also to begin new initiatives to 
support wom^ educators in their work. 

For those of you who didn't fill in and send back the 
questionnaire, it's not too late* We want to hear from every- 
body. Don't let the timitationii of the questi(»maire stop you. 
Any commentSi questions or criiicisms, will be useful. 

Everyone who wrote back was excited about the 
potential international database of women's groups and indi- 



vidnal practitioners using popular educaticm. Now we want 
to take ihe next step and begin to implement it Our plan is 
to organize the database by geogr^hical region and by areas 
of interest (popular health, literacy* workers education, 
indigenous, etc.)- We are still woiking out details, so it is an 
ideal stage (ot you to have input Would you find such a 
database useful? If so, do you have spggestkms? Would you 
like to be included in the database? How can we collaborate 
with already existing regional and iniematicmal sovices? 

We will be linking the **|^actitioners database"* 
with the bibliographical data base being devdopeA by the 
Gender and Popular Education iniemational ccnnparative 
research project (see insert). 

For information about the database write to Shannonbrooke 
Murphy at lite Women^s Program Toronto office. 
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Women and 
Literacy 




Canadian Woman Studies/Les 
cahiers de la femme, Fall/Winter 
1988 (Volume 9, Numbers 3&4). 



Review by Kate Nonesuch and Evelyn 
Battel!, literacy instructors, Malaspina 
College. Duncan. B.C. 

We like this issue on Women and Literacy, 
h contains some 40 articles on the 
subject, plus reviews of films and books, 
and a short section of fiction and poetry. 
We like it for many reasons. First, simply 
because it is a joy to see a discussion of 
literacy by so many feminists, a series of 
articles that takes up the differences in 
men's and women's experiences of 
literacy and illiteracy. It is also good to see 
thinking that analyzes the social and 
political causes of women's oppression 
and its relationship to women's literacy. 

Although many of the articles are 
theoretical, all are firmly rooted in the ex- 
perience of women in Canada. Many 
women's stories p'? ♦old in their own 
words: women whose men interfere with 
their going to school; women who are 
isolated from other women because of 
poverty, migration, religion, or socializa- 
tion; women who go back to school 
against overwhelming odds; women who 
find in a literacy class the knowledge and 
the power to regain some control of their 
jobs, their families and their lives; and the 
particular voices of native women, immi- 
grant women. Mennonite women and 
women of every colour. 

We like it because it gives an idea of 
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the range of literacy programs that oper- 
ate In Canada, with an emphasis on pro- 
grams that inrarporate literacy learning 
with politicization and movements for 
social change. 

We like it because it takes up the 
concerns of Canadian literacy activists. 
These concerns are recurring themes in 
many of the articles, yet each author ap- 
proaches them from a slightly different 
point ot view. Here we can only give a 
brief outline of some of the questions 
raised: 

What is the matter with the Southam 
Report on Illiteracy? How does it divide 
us from each other? What are the biases 
in the report? 

Why is literacy such a hot issue 
these days in government and business 
circles? How can we analyze the effects 
these two big players will have on literacy 
programming? 

What IS the matter with Pteracy 
programs that "blame the victim?" Why 
do some of our programs offer an individ- 
ual solution to a problem that has causes 
in our society and our political systems? 
Why do Wd bhy away Uom literacy work 
that politicizes? What can we transfer 
from literacy campaigns in revolutionary 
settings to the Canadian context^ 

How do we structure programs that 
answer women's needs in terms of 
content, scheduling, transportation and 
daycare? How do we find or create ma- 
terials that honour their experience? 

What is meant by learner-centred" 
programming? How can a program be 
learned-centred if learners have little con- 
trol over the program? 

Questions of language, power and 
class come up again and again. Most lit- 
eracy learners are working class and 
most instructors, tutors and programmers 
are rpiddle class. However, most jobs 
available to women require a higher 
degree of literacy than those available to 
men; and most instructors and many 
programmers are women working in an 
area that requires a good education and 
doesn't pay very well, relatively speaking. 

These are seme of the questions 
raised in.t^ ese lively articles. The 
answers ? .^e not always clear, but the 
discussio.is are fascinating. 

One of the triumphs of Women and 
Literacy is the interplay of ideas and in- 
formation among the articles by different 
writers. Read them in any order; come 
back to them and you will find your 
reading of a second article has taught 




you a new way of looking at the first. 
Another highlight is the excerpts of texts 
and illustrations from books written by 
women in literacy classes. 

If you are a feminist; if you are a 
literacy worker; if you are interested in the 
area where these two viewpoints mesh, 
read this book. 

Available from: 

Canadian Woman Studies, 
212 Founders College 
York University 
4700 Keele Street 
Downs view, Ontario 
M3J 1P3 




published by thu Participatory Re- 
search Group and the ICAE Women's 
Program 

Women Learners in English as a Second 
Language and literacy classes need their 
lives outside the classroom to be acknowl- 
edged and discussed. The material in this 
kit describes many everyday issues in 
women's lives and provides relevant and 
stimulating material so that women can 
improve their English skills while consider- 
ing their real problems. 

The Women's Kit is a series ot eight 
booklets plus an introduction. Each 
booklet is made up of excerpts from 
materials writ-en by women about their 
lives in Latin America, Africa, and England. 

Our aim is to encourage women to 
engage in discussion and critical thinking 
about their lives-as homemakers, paid 
workers; and mothers. 

Gooklet titles are: Women's Days; 
Childcare; Health; Housework: Finding 
Paid Work: Working Conditions; Violence 
in the Home; and Women Working 
Together. 

Cosf; $40 W Institutions: $25.00 Individu- 
als; Free to Third World women's and 
popular education groups. 
Available from: the Women's Program 
394 Euclid Ave.. Suite 308 
Toronto, Ontario 
CANADA M6G2S9 
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SIBAMBENE: The Voices of 
Women at Mboza 

Hanlli GrItMt, ttxt 
Elitn Manqtit, fitid assistance 
Rosslyn Wll6on» photographs, design 
and layout 

Ravan Press, P,0. Box 31134, 
Braamfontein, Johannesburg, 2017, 
South Africa, 

"Sibambone is about experioncos. and 
about pooled resources and learning. It is 
a literacy v/hich women at Mboza have 
created that is of themselves. 

Sibambene is a book produced with a 
group of women whr) have had no formal 
schooling. They live in a rural community 
known as Mboza where they have 
recently started to attend literacy classes. 
Through the text we learn about the 
realities, the uncertainties, and the hopes 
of three generations of women. 

The fact that it is those who are 
literate who exercise control over texts 
serves to perpetuate the mystique of 
literacy. This book is an explicit attempt to 
challenge that mystique." 




RING DING IN A TIGHT 
CORNER: Funding and 
Organizational Democracy in 
Ststren 1977-1988 



by Honor Ford- Smith 

The Jamaican v;omen*s popular theatre 
group SISTREN has been internationally 
acclaimed both for its performances and 
as a Successful example of grassroots 
women's organization. But SISTREN (and 
feminist organizations elsewhere) have 
not managed to contribute significantly to 
the transformation of gender relations in 
society. 

In Ring Ding in a Tight Cornor, Honor 
Ford-Smith, former artisitc director of 
SISTREN. sets out to analyze the 
limitations of SISTREN's social impact. In 
hbr account of the group's historical and 
organizational development, she explores: 
the way international agencies' funding 
policies exacerbated the internal contra- 
dictions of the collective structure; the 
complex ways the social relations of class, 
race and political allegiance affected 
democratic organization and manage- 
ment; and the external and internal 
conditions which limited the group's ability 
to respond to the needs of its members 
and constituency of Jamaican women. 

Available from: The Women's Program, 
394 Euclid Ave,, Suite 308, Toronto, 
Ontario, CANADA M6G 2S9 



Canadian Literacy {Materials for Women 



The Canadian Congress for Learning 
Opportunities for Women (CCLOW) is 
currently working on a project to develoo 
an annotated directory of Canadian 
literacy materials for women. The goal is 
to identify and collect high quality Cana- 
dian literacy materials that respond to and 
reflect the varied aspirations, interests and 
learning needs of Canadian women 
liteiacy students. 

When we first began this project, we 
were uncertain what we would find. We 
were aware, from an earlier CCLOW 
study, that there were very few Canadian 
literacy materials for women, but we also 
knew that some exciting new publishing 
efforts had been initiated, including some 
student writing and publishing. We wanted 
to explore these and other potential 
sources of relevant matenals. As a first 
step, we sent out a questionnaire to 
women's groups, literacy groups and 
others involved in women's literacy 
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education throughout Canada. The re- 
sponse has been oven/vhemingly positive, 
with most respondents indicating support 
for the project. Although many do not have 
materials to recommend, most indicate 
that they urgently need women^s literacy 
materials for their programs. 

A volunteer working group of women 
literacy practitioners and women experi- 
enced with literacy materials is giving lead- 
ership to the project. This group has set up 
criteria to determine which materials will be 
included in the directory, developed 
guidlines for selecting and assessing adult 
literacy materials for women in Canada, 
designed a book review format and set up 
a book review process that encourages the 
participation of women practitioners and 
learners. Book reviews are bei.ng written 
locally in at least three different regions of 
the country-by individuals, by studentAulor 
pairs and by small c^roups. Whenever 
possibe. literacy practitioners and literacy 
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tutors are providing an opportunity for 
women literacy students to be involved in 
this book review process. The resulting 
directory will be a collection of review-S 
reflective of the various experiences and 
opinions of women in different parts of 
the country. We look forward to receiving 
these reviews and to compiling the direc- 
tory early in 1990. 

A copy of the directoiy will be 
distributed free of charge to all those who 
sent in information to the project and on a 
cost-recovery basis to others. For infor- 
mation or a copy of the directory, contact: 

The Literacy Materials for Women Project 

CCLOW 

47 Main Street 

Toronto, Ontario 

Canada. M4E 3V6 

Telephone (416) 699-1909 
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Funding Development: A 
Case Study From the Adult 
Literacy Organization of 
Zimbabwe 

by Shirt«y Ross 

Intsrmsdia/NCCC, Nsw Yorki N.Y.| 
1987» 6Spp. 

This insightlul and practical caso study 
examines the funding experiences of the 
Adutt Literacy Organization of Zimbabwe 
(ALOZ) from 1978 to 1985. h was written^ 
to respond to the dearth of material 
available on fundraising, from the per- 
spective of Third World groups. The study 
includes an overview of the organizational 
and financial histories of ALOZ, reflections 
from the experiences of an ALOZ Pro- 
gram Officer as well as general descrip- 
tions and examples of funding develop- 
ment techniques, placed in the context of 
overall proect development, from needs 
assessmer* to implementation and 
evaluation. 

Available from: Intermedia, 475 Riverside 
Drive Mew York A/.V.. 10115. USA 



Buang Basadi, Khulumani 
Mal(liosil(azi, Women Spealc 
Conference on Women and 
WritCng 

Congress of South African Writers 
Transvaal Region, 1988, 62pp. 

This conference organized by the 
Transvaal region of the Congress of Sojth 
African Writers in November 1988 offered 
women writers and cultural workers a 
forum to reilect on their roie in the context 
of the nation.3il struggle for liberation. 
Special emphasis was placed on examin- 
ing the position and experiences of 
women as writers in South Africa, and the 
portrayal of women in South African 
literature. The publication includes papers 
and poems presented at the conference 
along with exce'-pts of the discussions It 
provides stimulating and informative 
insights into women's participation m 
literature and in the cultural and political 
life of South Africa generally. 

Available from: English Literacy Project, 
314 Dunwell House, 35 Jorissen Street. 
Braamfonteif) 2017, Johannesburg. South 
Africa 



Convergence, Speciai Issue 
on Women and Non-Formai 
Adult Education, Voi.11, No.4, 
1988 

tniernatlonal Council for Adult Educa- 
tlon, 96pp. 

The articles contained in this special issue 
focus on problems, trends and issues 
related to non-forma! education and 
training programs for women in several 
countries and regions including Pakistan, 
Uganda, Canada. West Africa and 
Europe. The introductory article by Nelly 
P. Stromquist provides an overview of the 
development of non-formal education for 
women, and the sometimes negative 
impact programs have had on women. 
Stromquist explores the question of what 
Kinds of non*formal nVucation are needed 
by women, namely, tnose which empower 
women to understand their situation and 
undertake efforts to improve it. 

Cost: Single copies: US$6, Subscriptions: 
$21 y3arly for Africa, Asia, Laun America, 
$25 yearly elsewhere. 
Available from: ICAE, 720 Bathurst Street, 
Suite 500. Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
fylSS 2R4. 







Economic Literacy 

Exctrpttd From Nawtlattar 42, "Mak- 
ing Connactlona: Eoonomlct and 
Woman's Lives," Juns 1^89 Of The 
Tribune. A Women and Deyelopment 
Querterly. 

Our lives are affected by the debt crisis, 
inflation, devaluations, and all of the eco- 
nomic crises that we hear about. But 
these issues are not the problem. They 
are symptoms or results o^ a larger 
economic system. 

If we are going to work to make eco- 
nomic systems more responsive to 
people's needs, maybe we need to 
become "economically literate." 

Economic Literacy Is,,, 

* Understanding how the economy works 
and its relationship to ou^ daily lives. 

* Understanding that the economy is not a 
neutral thing, nor is it beyond our control. 

* Understanding the connection between 
economic power and political power. 

* Understanding how changes in the 
economy have different impacts on 
women and men. The debt crisis, 
inflation, devaluations and all economic 
policies need to be explored from a 
women^s perspective. 

* Understanding how women's work in the 
family and in the household is an integral 
part of the economy and must be given 
economic value. 

* Taking into consideration the sexual 
division of labour in the family, the house- 
hold and the workforce. 

You do not need to be an economist 
to educate yourself about economics and 
then organize training and educational 
sessions, public meetings and other initia- 
tives to spread understanding of econor^"^ 
issue? to thousands of women. In 
"Making Connections: Economics and 
Women's Lives.*' specific training activities 
that you might warn to use are suggested 
for building economic literacy. 

For this issue and a listing of materials 
write to: 

International Womeii^s Tribune Centre 
777 United Nations Plaza. New York. NY 
10017. USA. 

Most IWTC publications are free to people 
from the Third World. 
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TRAINING FOR EMPOWERMENT 



Thl8 kit t» vary powerful for us. The 
sharing of both msthodologlos and 
eonttxta Is what makss it so signifi- 
cant. It Is also an Important tool for 
building South-South consciousness 
and ths vital links we need between 
educators In Africa and Latin America. 
Shirley Walters, Centre of Continuing and 
Adult Education, University of the Western 
Cape, South Alice 

The South-South exchange that took 
four Mozambican literacy workers to 
spend four months learning with oopular 
educators in Nicaragua and Brazil had an 
important impact on literacy work in 
Mozambique. The four went back to work 
in a pilot centre for training literacy 
workers where their new insights and 
energies injected vitality and creativity to 
literacy staff training. 

Another outcome of the trip is a kit of 
materials for training trainers called "Train- 
ing for Empowerfnent." it offers a hands- 



on introduction to popular education 
through the eyes of the educators from 
Mozambique. It contains a User's Guide 
which emphasizes that it is not a training 
programme ready*made bu;- a set of sug- 
gestions, to be adapted craatively to the 
user's context. There are 3 Backgrourid 
Papers, one reflecting on South-South 
exchanges as an approa<;h to staff 
training, a second containing a message 
irom Latin American popular educators to 
their African counterparts, and the third 
giving a brief overview of education in 
Mozambique. 

Tne hoart of the kit is made up of 
worksheets describing 9 Activities and 
roo/5 encountered in literacy work in 
Latin America. The n ne worksheets each 
include a vignette of the Nicaraguan or 
Brazilian group met using the activity, 
locating the activity fi'mly in its own 
context. There is some indication of the 
theoretical significance of the activity and 
de;ailed descriptions of how to use and 



adapt these tools and activities for the 
user's situation. 

The final section of contains re- 
sources. These include written resources 
on both the theory and practice of popular 
education and a description of the popular 
education groups that the educators from 
Mozambique met in Nicaragua and Brazil. 
The kit will also be of real interest to those 
training frontline workers in the field of co- 
operative, community and labour educa- 
tion. 

The kit is being published by the National 
Directorate of Adult Education in Mozam- 
bique and the International Council for 
Adult Education. It is available in English, 
Portuguese and French 

Available from: International Council for 
Adult Education 

720 Bathurst St.. Ste. 500, Toronto, 

Canada A/f5S 2R4 

$15 



LITERACY FROM THE 
INSIDE OUT 




By Rachel Martin 

A record of one teacher's progress toward 
making her classroom practice align with 
her goals. Thoughts on what's working, 
what isnl, and the cuestions that remain, 
which together provide a curriculum 
development tool for other literacy 
workers immersed in the same process. 



$5.00 US (including postage) 
Available from: Rachel .\Aartin 
302 Arlington Street 
Watertown. MA 02172 
U.S.A. 
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This will be the last issue ofVoice.^ Rising produced by 
the present editorial collective. The VVomens Program 
office in Toronto will close November 1, following a deci- 
sion made by the ICAE Program Advisory Committee in 
April 1990 to rekx^ate cxx)rdination of the Womens Pro- 
gram to the South. Our response to both the lack of fore- 
thought and planning for the njove as well as to the p-o- 
cess by which the decision was made has been a combina- 
tion of political critique, professional fnistration and per- 
sonal pain. (On page 6 we share some of the details of the 
decision and express our concerns.) continued over,. 
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e'dlike to be able to 
tell you how the Pro- 
gram will be continu- 
ing and where it will 
be located. But the 
future is still unclear. There is a short 
term plan to maintain aspects of the Pro- 
gram until a new base can be found. As 
part of that, the next issue of Voices Ris- 
ing will be produced by the Women's 
Network of the Latin American Council 
for Adult Education (CE AAL) in Quito, 
Ecuador. 

At the Crossroads 

The last few months since the ICAE deci- 
sion have been difficult ones for the Pro- 
gram staff; from one day to the next we 
were unclear about programmatic priori- 
ties • which would be continued, which 
dmpped, which put "on hold". At the 
same time we had two new time-consum- 
ing responsibilities which we hadn't antic- 
ipated. We had to prepare for a transition 
(without knowing the destination or con- 
tent of the transition), and we had to close 
down an office that has been functioning 
for ten years. In the midst of the confu- 
sion and frustration, we were clear that 
we wanted to get on with producing a sec- 
ond 1990 issue of Voim Rising before 
finishing. We felt a responsibility to 
women in the network and, quite simply, 
we needed to intersperse the "closing' 
with something creative. 

This issue of Voices Rising is a large 
one, and - we believe - one of our 
strongest yet. The articles raise a number 
of critical questions for women. You may 
remember that in the last Voices Rising 
we promised that this issue would focus 
on international aid and funding to 
women's groups. When we discovered, 
however, that this would be our last issue 
and that Voices Risings continuity and 
future were unclear, we decided to pro- 
duce a large "farewell" issue that would 
touch on several key areas. 

Despite the apparent diversity of 
issues and topics, a strong theme runs 
throughout. It seems that many of us feci 



that women activists and women s move- I 
ments are at a crossroads. We've grown in 
numbers and vitality through the last years 
(so many years, including an entire UN 
"Decade for Women"). Women's organic 
zations are stronger lind our demands are 
more often acknowledged, but we are see- 
ing that this public legitimacy can also be 
withdrawn. Now the context of our work 
is shifting. Some funding agencies are 
"tired of women" and other social 
concerns are taking centre stage. Yet we 
know that women's lives remain substan- 
tially unaltered. We need to creatively 
rethink our strategies so that we can con- 
tinue to be effective in our work and in 
our struggles. We have come far, but there 
is still far to go, and the road is uncertain. 
Which way forward? 

Our Next Steps 

It's strange how international networks 
take form; strong relations develop among 
friends/sisters/comrades who never have 
the chance to work together on a project 
or organize a demonstration - and who 
sometimes never even meet. And yet the 
shared orientation towards our work for 
and with women allows a strong sense of 
solidarity and connection to develop. 
Before s-^ying goodbye we also wanted to 
share something about us, the women 
you've written to and heard from through 
the pages oi Voices Rising, 

Ruth Lara, originally from Peru, has 
worked with us for the past two years as 
the Latin American network correspon- 
dent. Recently ^he has been working with 
a small group of other Latin American 
women to set up Na Juana's Place, a ser- 
vice, support and networking centre for 
Latin American women in Toronto. Ruth 
is also run off her feet with the different 
projects of the I^tin American Women's 
(Collective, the current priority of which is 
preparing for the Fifth Feminist Encuen- 
tro in Argentina (November 1990). 

Shannonbrooko Murphy started with 
the Women's Program on a temporary 
placement as a studc^nt hcilping us to sort 
through a backlog of publication orders. 
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Mujer a Mujer 



For the last year she's been the mainstay 
of the ofTice and network. Knowing that 
her Women's Prog ram work is finishing, 
she's already startr i doing more work in 
community radio; she's one of the hosts 
of a current affairs program and is work- 
ing with a planning group to develop a 
new feminist program which will high- 
light women's movements internationally* 
She also works day and ni^t with a local 
group that supports political prisoners 
and indigenous struggles in Canada. 

Lirud Manicom has been working 
with the Women's Program for five years. 
Although her ti me vsnth the Program has 
always been limited, because she is also a 
full-time student, she's been a central 
member of the Program team. Linzi is 
South African and has many years of 
experience working in south-eastern 
Africa. She's been the staff person work- 
ing vsnth Shirley Walters on the research 
project and, with luck, will continue to be 
involved through the project's next phase. 

Liza McCoy has worked with the Pro- 
gram and various women's projects off 
and on for a number of years, primarily 
as editor, first of the old Women's Pro- 
gram Newsletter and now with Voices 
Rising. Like Linzi, she is looking forward 
to spending the next months concentrat- 
ing on her thesis at the Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education. 

Some of you may be surprised to 
know that there have also been two men 
working closely with the Women's Pro- 
gram» Anibal Viton has done most of our 
Spanish translation over the last five 
years. He'll continue translating with dif- 
ferent community groups in Toronto as 
well as doing some writing of his ovvn. 

David Smith was our computer and 
financial wizard for close to six years as 
we made th»e transition from typewriters 
to word-processors. He is now a coordi- 
nator at the Canadian Peace Alliance. 

Lynda Yanz (as always) is consumed 
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*.*^th 'letails, finishing off the tail ends of 
our collective history. Shes beginning to 
focus on more local and Canadian-based 
women s projects, and will be working 
more closely with the National Action 
Committee on the Status of Women. At 
the same time she also wants to continue 
to find ways of encouraging international 
solidarity and action. One upcoming pro- 
ject is a gender and popular education 
training program that will link women in 
Mexico, US and Canada. With luck, that 
project will link with the Women's Pro- 
gram Research Project which is now 
focussed on training ... the circle contin- 
ues. 

All of us - without question - remain 
committed to popular education as an 
important component of political organiz- 
ing, to developing feminist critique and 
methods in popular education and to the 
strength of solidarity and sharing across 
national boundaries. We will take what 
we've learned through our work with the 
Women's Program — skills, experience and 
vision — to the projects and commitments 
we undertake. 

Goodbye 

Thank you to all of you whom we so casu- 
ally refer to as "the network" (In reports, 
editorials, and funding proposals). Thank 
you for your contributions, suggestions, 
criticisms and tiie insights that you Ve 
shared with us and v/hich we'll cany with 
us as we continue along the road ... strug- 
gling, fighting, laughing, learning, and 
loving ... as together we "make the road 
by walking". 

The Voices Rising Collective 

Lynda, Shannonbroohe, Liza, 
Ruth, and Linzi 



WHAT IS IT ALL FOR? 

At the first Women's Program International seminar in Montreal in 
1987, Lean Heng (Malaysia) gave words to much of the potential 
that we've tried to support in our years as staff with the Program. 

hope to find friends, to find consolation, from meeting them, to 
assess my work, and to relate w!th the people here who are also 
engaged in this kind of work. The stories i hear from others are 
very significant because they are like mirrors tc my own situation. 
They will become a basis for me to reflect and learn ho*^ people 
approach the work. For me the greatest strength of a seminar like 
this is the feeling of not being isolated, the feeling that you are 
with people who are doing the same work — who are trying to be 
strong — ^who are trying to survive — ^who are still trying to fight 
back. And I really want to bring back your spirit not just for myself 
but for the people i work with back home." 

Let's all continue to share, as Lean says, the "spirit" — not simply 
for ourselves but for the people, and struggles, in our home towns. 




For the time being, correspon- 
dence to the Women's Program 
and Voices Rising should he sent 
directly to the ICAE Secretariat 
in Toronto. 

ICAE 

720 Bathurst Street, Suite 500 
Toronto, Ontario M5S 2R4 
CANADA 
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changing 
Coordination 
Base of the 
Women s 
Program 

WHATS 
HAPPENING? 



The Program Advisory (Committee of 
the K:aE decided at their meeting last 
April to look for a nev Women s 
Program Coordinator and to move the 
Program to a base in the Third World 
within the year. As they explained the 
decision, the committee felt that it was 
*'time" to have coordination of the 
Women's Program in the Third World, 
that this kind of change is a)nsistent 
with current thrusts within the ICAE, 
that it would strengthen whatever group 
t(X)k on the coordination, and that loca- 
tion in the South would make the 
Women's Program more attractive to 
funders, who are increasingly reluctant 
to fund international networks, especial- 
ly those based in the North. 

We were stunned at the news of this 
decision, since we had not been 
informed that such a major policy and 
organizational change was under consid- 
eration. We do not in principle oppose 
moving the cwrdination base of the 
Women's Program, but we are highly 
critical of the process and timing by 
which this particular decision was made: 
it has undermined the strength and 
effecLiveness of the Program in both the 
short and the long term. 

The decision was made without con- 
sultation with the staff, leadership or 
constituency of the Women's Program. 
The Women's Program has an Advisory 
Committee and was in the process of 
formalizing the worldng of that body in 
terms of accountability to the base and 
input/decision making regarding 
program policy and project 
development. An immediate concern 
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was wheth(ir ihv, IC\K had th(^ right or 
authority to mako major, far-reaching 
decisions on bc^halfof the Women s Pro- 
gram without consulting the Program's 
own Advisory (^otnrnittcie or stafT, V\e. 
had been operating with the assumption 
that any major decisions r(^garding th(j 
Program would involve various levc^ls of 
the network, in mnsullation and close col> 
laboration with the appropriate structurcis 
of the IC\E. 

The Program had in fact b(5gun look- 
ing at the possibility of a change of Pro- 
gram location and a formal discussion was 
planned for a VVomon s Program Advisory 
Committee me(iting scheduled for March 
1991 , This question was seen as an inte- 
gral piece of the process of attempting to 
ensure an international vision as well as 
more acaMintability to a quite complex 
*'base constituency" (i.e., those of you who 
participate in the netM'ork in different 
Ways^ Other central aspects of the prcx^ess 
involved the development of the Advisory 
(Committee and the move to decentrali/e 
coordination of key projects (such as the 
Asia Training and International Research 
Projects). 

Our perspective, based in part on the 
recommendations of the Women s Pro- 
gram OrganizatioYUil Review, was that the 
advantages and disadvantages of such a 
move need to be explored in depth and 
with reference to other changes in the 
Program so that any decision would be 
informed by a forvv'ard-looking vision of 
what would be r(iquired of the new office 
and staff. This (Exploration would neces- 
sarily include discussion and input from 
the network constituency which the Pro- 



gram attempts to s(?rv(j. 

We do not shares the KiAF/s oplimism 
that moving th(^ base to ihc. Soulh will be 
ov(irwhelrT{ingly advanlagenns lo the Pro- 
gram at this time, and we 'dTc especially 
doubtful about it being dom in such a 
rush. .'\ny transfer of a program needs to 
be ear()fully plaruied and funded lo avoid 
a drastic reduction in service capacity 
The Orgamzational ReAyiew recommends 
that if such a move appears to b(^ general- 
ly advantageous after extensive research, 
then the planning and transition prcx^ess 
should take three to five yc^ars, to (uisurci 
that the Program is strengthened rather 
than weak(med by the move. 

Which brings us to a second aspect of 
our response: frustration with the lack of 
planning behind the \C\E decision and 
consequ(int anxiety alx)ut the disniption 
this sudden transition will create for the 
Women's Program. Already as a result of 
our energies being diverted to handle this 
new situation in the short term, wci have 
had to put projects on hold and cut do^ATi 
day-to-day support activities, such as net- 
work correspondence. We have been 
linable to fundraisc for future projcicts 
since we do not know where the program 
will be located and which or what kinds of 
projects the new base will be able to man- 
age in the short term. 

These limitations on effective 



we have always hvx.n depend()nt on pre- 
senting new proj(u^t proposals to funders 
and so wc^re never scicurc^ for more than a 
ft;w months at a timti.) Although our deci- 
sion as a staff was to continue working as 
long as was financially feasible, the way 
the situation was handled by the ICAE 
had a demoralizing impact that 
undermined our cx)mmitmcnt to the Pro- 
gram and at moments made November 1 
seem years away. 

There is no qu(istion that we continue 
to be anxious about the future of the 
Women s Program. We are concerned 
most about the disruption of service that 
will probably Ix^corne (wen more severe 
when our office closes. Project work that 
has already been decentralized, such as 
the Research Project, will go on. although 
in a reduced form for the time being. The 
biggest disruptions will probably be expc- 
rienc^ed by the broader netAVork of grass- 
roots educators: Voices Rising readers, 
those of you who write in, those who 
expressed an interest in getting more 
involved in different activities. 

In the long term we are worried about 
the future of the Program in a situation 
where issues of autonomy (vis-a-vis the , 
K^AE) and accountability (both to the 
ICAE and the constituency) have not 
been worked through. There has been a 
good deal of criticism of the prcxxiss, and 



fundraising have made it impossible for us particularly of the way a small I(]AE com- 
to keep t ie Toronto office open, .\ftcr mittee seemed to feel it could make such 

much th:)Ught and budgetary analysis we 
have decided to close the office in 
November, which is when w(^ v\ill run out 
of money. (The Women's Program s lack 
of operational or core funding meant ihat 
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a far-reaching decision without any con- 
sultation vAth those who would be affect- 
ed by its actions. The ICAE now recog- 
nizes to some extent that a mistake was 
made, not least because they are seeing 
the effects of the lack of planning and 
serious consultation. 

We are concerned that this same situ- 
ation could arise again. There are still no 
formal guidelines about the relationship 
of the Women's Program to the ICAE; we 
have learned by painful experience that 
good faith is not enough. It is essential 
that terms of reference be clarified if the 
Women's Program is to continue to be a 
strong program, responding to a varied 
network which extends beyond ICAE 
national member and regional associa- 
tions as its base. To what extent does the 
Program have autonomy to act and plan? 
And within that, what role does the 
Women's Program Advisory Committee 
play? How does the Program ensure that 
those groups who are active in the net- 
work and who aren't part of regional or 
member associations also have a voice 
within the Advisory Committee? What 
are the mechanisms for accountability to 
the ICAE? And to what body or bodies is 
the Program accountable — to the ICAE 
Executive? to the ICAE Secretariat? to 
the ICAE Program Advisory Committee? 

The questions of autonomy and 
accountability have w p^^^.icular histoiy for 
the Women's Program in its relation to 
the ICAE and yet these are clearly two 
fundamental issues for women's move- 
ments and groups eveiywhere as we 
struggle to effect chan^. Certainly those 
of us who are leaving the Program had no 
pat answers. What's important is develop- 
ing trust and more clarity on - j 
what the limits and potential 
of the relation are. The Pro- 
gram's autonomy and 
accountability to its 
base have been severe- 
ly undermined by the 
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decision and it is incumbent upon the 
ICAE to take clear steps to rectify this. 

The Next Months 

An ad hoc committee, drawn from the 
ICAE committee that made the decision 
and supplemented with members from 
the Women's Program Advisory Commit- 
tee, met in September to determine the 
future location of the Women's Program. 
Unfortunately, there had by that time 
been no bids on the program fru»n groups 
wanting to take on coordination. So 
instead of selecting a new coordinator and 
office base, the committee had to figure 
out how to keep the program operating 
until a coordinator could be found. This 
committee has established a plan to solicit 
proposals for coordination, is developing 
criteria for evaluating the proposals ari 
making a selection, and will be overseeing 
the transition. It is this committee that will 
be responsible for the Women's Program 
after November 1 and until coordination 
is transferred to the new base. You will 
probably be hearing from them soon, if 
you haven't already; you can write to them 
at the ICAE Secretariat office in Toronto. 

There is hard work ahead for the tran- 
sition committee and for the new coordi- 
nation team. All of us who are part of the 
network, and committed to strengthening 
links between women popular educators 
internationally, need to maintain pressure 
on the ICAE to work with Women's Pro- 
gram representatives in establishing clear 
structures of autonomy and accountability. 
The many letters sent to the ICAE 
protesting the decision process have been 
effective in showing the ICAE that the 
Women's Program has a strong 

constituency that does not want to be 
left out of decisions that affect 
them. All of our input is vital to the 
fiiture strength of the Program. 
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JOAN CONWAY 

As we went to press, we learned 
wKh shock and deep sadness of 
the sudden death, through 
illness, of Joan Conway the 
Toronto-liased popular educator 
and organizational contuiKant. 
Joan's skill and sensitivity as a 
tecilitator, her warmth and sin- 
bortty as a colleaglie and sister, 
were wklely respecteJ and 
appreciated In the adult educa- 
tion and feminist communtties in 
Canada and abroad. 

Joan worked, through CUSO, 
in a number of countries. She 
had recently been involved in a 
women's training and participa- 
tory evaluatkm project In Zam- 
bia where she spent several 
weeks in August and September. 
The week before she died, Joan 
was at the Centre for AduK and 
Continuing Educatton in Cape 
Town, South Africa, running an 
exciting and successful gender 
and popular education workshop 
for community activists, part of 
the Intemattonal research pro- 
ject beliig convened by Shlriey 
WaKers in association with the 
Women's Program. Joan had par- 
tlclpateci In the research semi- 
nar organized by the Women's 
Program in Toronto last Novem- 
ber. 

While the legacy of Joan's 
work Is a rteh and valuable one, 
her ongoing contributkMi to the 
development of gendoreensitive 
popular educatkHi and organiza- 
tionlHiilding, both In Canada and 
intemationally, will be much 
missed. As will she. The women 
with whom Joan worked so 
recently and intensely In Cape 
Town greeted the sad news of 
her death In a way that can 
inspire us all: "She gave us so 
much. The best way we can 
acknowledge her is to carry the 
work forward". 
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ACTIVATING 
THE NETWORK 



How Do We 

arHcipiale 

in the Womms Program International Network? 




How do you become 
"active" in an internation- 
al network? How do you 
add your voice to the 
direction of an interna- 
tional program, particularly when the Pro- 
gram office is half-way around the world 
and you are a small, gmssroots group 
whose time, staff and budgetary con- 
straints hinder participation in interna- 
tional meetings? 

What kind of women and organiza- 
tions actually benefit from an internation- 
al network such as the Women's Program? 
How can we broaden and deepen intema- 
Lional exchange, encouraging both inter- 
and intra-regional sharing of experience 
and analysis? How can the Women's Pro- 
gram improve its efforts at acting as a cata- 
lyst for international discussion about com- 
mon issues and coordination of strategy? 

These were some of the tough ques- 
tions the Women's Program Toronto staff 
asked ourselves last year as we discussed 
how to ensure a more active involvement 
of our contacts in the day-to-day work of 
the network and in setting the Program's 
agenda. Obviously, we could not corne up 
with answers in isolation, so we decided to 
consult the network. We had some pre- 
liminary ideas for initiatives which could 
strengthen our effectiveness as well as 
provide clearer mechanisms for group 
involvement. 

At that time we were regularly receiv- 
ing requests from new contacts wanting to 
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"become active" and **'}o\n" the network. 
Although we tried to keep in touch and 
respond to requests from individuals and 
groups, we didn't have clear mechanisms 
for groups to be involved, nor had we for- 
mally consulted with the entire network to 
see in what capacity people were willing 
and able to involve themselves. 

So, in mid-1989 we sent out a ques- 
tionnaire to discovL ; how groups find the 
Women's Program useful and in what ways 
they might like to be rr^ore involved. Many 
W'orr^en responded, offering constructive, 
practical ideas and suggestions. Responses 
came in from all regions, approximately 
proportionate to the strength of our con- 
nections in each: ie, the highest response 

20,') 



came from Latin America, Asia, Africa 
and North .America and the weakest from 
Europe, the Caribbean, the South Pacific 
and the Arab World. 

The questionnaire dealt with several 
practical suggestions for strengthening 
the network in areas in which it is weak, 
and for operating more efficiently and 
democratically. The feedback we received 
helped us to elaborate priorities for the 
1990-1991 Year Plan. Unfort»inately, the 
ICAE's April decision to relocate the Pro- 
gram within the year has meant that many 
new plans have had to be put on hold 
until it is clear where the Program will be 
located, and which activities will be feasi- 
ble priorities for the new team. 

Although the unclarityof the 
Program's future makes it difficult to 
report on plans with precision, we are 
confident that the new Program team will 
make every effort to respond to the con- 
cerns and interests of the network. Thus 
we felt it would be helpful to share some 
assessment from the consultation. 

Decentializiiig the 
Network 

We asked women whether it would be use- 
ful for them to have access to other cx^n- 
tacts within their region or sector of work, 
and whether they would be willing to play 
a more cictive role in building the Pro- 
gram, and more specifically, in extending 
the network in their areas. Most said yes. 
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The process of decentralizing the net- 
working so that many more groups feel an 
active involvement and ownership is cru- 
cial ii'the Program is to be more than a 
service centre. For example, the Program 
office can make copies of regional mailing 
lists available so that you can be directly in 
contact with others involved in popular 
education with women's groups. And you 
can help build the network by contacting 
and/or suggesting groups with whom we 
should be in touch. You who are operating 
in the regions can help keep the Women's 
Program contact list up-to-date as new 
organizations or projects emerge. We also 
encourage you to keep the Program 
informed of any new developments in the 
work you are doing. Use Voices Rising to 
inform others, and solicit suggestions and 
resources. 

We hope that you will take the initia- 
tive to be in direct contact with the other 
individuals and groups listed in this issue, 
as well as using the Women's Program 
office as a reference point for communi- 
cating questions and developments in 
your work with the broader network. 

As network contacts take on a more 
active role in the ongoing work of the Pro- 
gram, it becomes incumbent on the Pro- 
gram to ensure that those involved have 
clear mechanisms for ensuring input into 
the priorities and direction of the 
Program. Accountability and constituency 



involvement are never easy, and are fur- 
ther complicated at the international 
level, especially where there is no clear 
"membership" base. However, over the 
last three years the Program has been 
working to set up a functioning Advisory 
Committee of representatives from each 
of the regions where we have active con- 
tacts, in order to ensure a more collective 
and international leadership. The hope is 
that once this structure becomes formal- 
ized, representation from the regions on 
the Advisory Committee would provide 
an Important level of accountability for 
your views and concerns. 

Database 

Respondents unanimously expressed the 
need for access to a database of other 
individuals and groups to further facilitate 
regional and sectoral networking. As a 
result, the development of a database pro- 
ject held a prominent role in our original 
work plan for 1990-91. One of our recom- 
mendations to the new staff will be that 
they too prioritize building the database. 
We will be forwarding all data in our pos- 
session and all reference files. 

International 
Exchanges 

We asked about the relevance of interna- 
tional exchanges (conferences, seminars, 
exchange visits) and for ideas on which 
forums would be 
most useful. Women 
seemed to be in 
agreement that 
international ex- 
change was impor- 
tant, but were less 
clear on the most 
effective means. This is not surprising 
since while face-to-face encounters are 
often powerful learning experiences, they 
can also be frustrating when they don't 
measure up to our high expectations. Cer- 
tainly we've learnt a lot from our efforts 
and mistakes. We hope Voices Rising will 
continue as a forum for critical reflection 
about both the possibilities and the limita- 
tions of international exchanges and semi- 
nars. If you have experience with or con- 
crete ideas about international 
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exchanges — ^what works weU and what are 
the pitfalls— please write and share them 
with the new Program office. 

The ongoing International Research 
Project on Gender and Popular Educa- 
' tion represents a "long-distance" form of 
international exchange. The concrete 
results of this project will be available in 
printed form to everyone in the network 
through Voices Rising. For more informa- 
tion, see page 8, and please be in touch 
with project coordinators if you'd like to 
be more actively involved. 

Sharing Resources 

Over the years the Women's Program has 
collected many publications and periodi- 
cals produced by groups in the network, 
and has annotated some of these in the 
Resources section of past issues of Voices 
Rising. 

The Research Project also has as one 
of its components the publication of an 
annotated bibliography on gender and 
popular education. Please watch for fur- 
ther information in upcoming issues of 
Voices Rising. 

Voices Rising 

In keeping with the interests of accessibil- 
ity to busy activist women and groups, we 
have expanded the Networking section, 
which consists largely of informal letters, 
reports, requests and dialogues: items that 
require less time to produce. We will 
encourage the new editorial group to con- 
tinue to develop this section. 

Many groups have indicated their will- 
ingness to be distribution contacts for 
Voices Rising. The distribution of Voices 
Rising is a logical first step in regional and 
local networking for the Womens 
Program, while at the same time provid- 
ing an important resource to women edu- 
cators you may come into contact with or 
know. Distribution within the regions 
could be very much more effective with 
the cooperation of various centres 
throughout the regions, who could dis- 
tribute Voices RiHng at conferences, mass 
meetings, etc. If you are willing and able 
to distribute Voices Rising to your 
network, please contact the new Program 
office. 

^ Please also continue to send the new 
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If your organization has been sending us publications 
on an exchange basis, please delete our ojjicefrom 
your mailing list, or replace it with the Women's 
Program temporary contact address, do the ICAE 
Secretariat, 720 Bathurst St., Suite 300, Toronto, 
Ontario, M5S 2R4 CANADA. 



editorial group suggestions regarding 
accessibility of language and presentation, 
fiUure subjects for discussion in Voices 
Rising, issues for more in-depth debate 
and regions you'd like to see covered in 
more detail. 

Solidarity Aierts 

Favourable response to the solidarity 
alerts was so overwhelming that we have 
devoted an entire section of this issue of 
Voices Rising to solidarity updates and 
calls to action. Don't hesitate to contact 
the Women's Program for solidarity sup- 
port. For further updates about the 
Women s Program solidarity initiatives, 
see the Solidarity section in this issue. 
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We hope /.hat this sur- 
vey was only the 
beginning of a con- 
tinuing dialogue 
about the Women's 
Program international networking. Above 
all, the Program must act in your interests 
and respond to your needs as you your- 
selves identify them. It is crucial that the 
Program staff continue to receive regular 
feedback, both congratulatory and critical, 
so it can assess strengths and weaknesses 
and identify a plan of action through dia- 
logue and understanding based on needs 
expressed directly from the base. It is 
through this kind of com.nunication that 
women on staff at the Program office can 
both show responsible, accountable lead- 
en;hip and help facilitate your more active 
involvement in the Program. 
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UPDATE 

Gender 

&Pdpular 
Education 

A Research Project 



The last issue of Voices Rising 
included a flyer about the 
International Perspectives 
on Gender and Popular 
Education Research Pno- 
ject. As you may recall, this project is 
being coordinated by the Centre for Adult 
and Continuing Education (CAGE) at the 
University of the Western Cape in South 
Africa and the Women s Program. 

Response from the network has been 
enthusiastic. Women in many parts of the 
world have written expressing interest, 
asking to be kept informed and telling us 
about their own research experience. 
WeVe had letters from community-based 
and women's organizations which see the 
project as an opportunity for reflecting 
more analytically on the training they 
have been doing with grassroots women. 
WeVe had replies from graduate students 
doing participatory research with women's 
organizations in various regions who are 
keen to discuss their work. 

The feedback confirms our assessment 
that the Research Project, can respond to 
the need feminist popular educators have 
to look more analytically at how we take 
up questions of gender in our educational 
practice. We can already see the strength 



of the international and collaborative 
nature of the Project in providing for a 
valuable exchange of experiences and 
resources. And the comparative aspect 
brings a potential for sharpening our 
understanding of the similarities and dif- 
ferences in approaches and 
how these relate to the 
broader social and political 
contexts in which we work. 

In South Africa, and 
particularly within CAGE, 
the project has moved 
ahead with great enthusi- 
asm! The relevance of 
questions of gender and 
popular education to the 
development of the popu- 
lar democratic movement 
in the liberation struggle in 
South Africa is an impor- 
t^int factor here. But so too 
is the strong commitment of CAGE to 
ini »mational collaborative research 
arcand these issues. 

In Bombay, India, the shelter organi- 
zation SPARC has been thinking through 
ways of incorporating the aimu of the pro- 
ject into its work plan. SPARC is under- 
taking to explore the concept of gender- 



sensitivity in relation to its training pro- 
cess with women pavement dwellers. 

But progress has been uneven and at 
times disappointing. We have not yet 
managed to secure funding for the inter- 
national component, so some of the cen- 
tralized research support has had to be 
put on hold. In addition, the funding crisis 
experienced by the Women's Program at 
the end of last year meant a cut-back in 
staff time. As anticipated, members of the 
International Working Group have many 
other claims on fheiT time and energies 
and the work of the Research Project has 
had to compete with these. Thus we have 
not kept as actively in touch with each 
other nor as on schedule as we had hoped 
we would. 

Shirley Walters, the project convenor 
and director of CAGE, spent several days 
of meetings in Toronto in June, working 
with Linzi and Lynda of the Women's 
Program to evaluate the Project and 
decide how to proceed in this next phase, 
particularly in light of the pending shift of 
the coordination of the Women's Program 
(see Editorial). 

We decided that to simplify coordina- 
tion of the Research Project, it should be 
centred at GAGE. (Ml correspondence in 
connection with the Project 
should be addressed to 
CAGE. Where communica- 
tion with South Africa is dif- 
ficult you can write to Linzi 
c/o IGAE in Toronto. 

For a collaborative pro- 
ject that does not have 
bountiful funding and which 
relies on the "spare" time, 
interest and commitment of 
participants, we realized that 
our initial research goals 
were too ambitious and dif- 
fuse. We decided to focus 
our attention and energies 
on just one research theme - the develop- 
ment of tools or training for gender analy- 
sis or gender-sensitivity in popular educa- 
tion. By focussing on "training", we hope 
to stimulate the documentation of gender- 
aware popular education practice in dif- 
ferent places both for the purposes of analy- 
sis and as useful I'esources for educators. 



'The Research 
Project can help 
feminist popular 
educators look 
more analytically 
at how we take up 
questions of 
gender in our 
educational 
practice.'' 
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It seems that for the actual research 
and analysis to get done, written up, trans- 
lated and distributed, it is best integrated 
into the work programs of popular educa- 
tion groups or the research programs of 
individuals. In this way it is less of an extra 
task added on to one's load, and more an 
essential part of the work that is already 
underway. Of course, not all of us are in a 
position to organize our work around the 
objectives of the Research Project, even 
when interest is high, But we all have 
ideas, questions and observations about 
how gender (and other forms of) subordi- 
nation can be tackled arid how women can 
be empowered through a popular 
education process. We encourage you to 
share these ideas and experiences with us. 
Write about your work, raise issues that 
youVe encountered, give information 
about materials you have worked with or 
know, list (and comment on) books or arti- 
cles about gender and popular education 
from your region. 

Write to: 
Shirley Walters 

CAGE, University of the Western Cape 
Private BagXl? 
BellviUe, 7535 
SOUTH AFRICA 

or 

Linzi Manicom 
do ICAE 

720 Bathurst St., Suite 500 
Toronto, Ontario 
CANADA, M5S2R4. 




THE RELEVANCE 
OF THE RESEARCH 
PROJECT jEr 

South AMcan 

Faininists& 
Activists 



Shirley Waltem, 

Research Project Convenor, Centre for Adult 
and Continuing Education (CACE) 



The South African context 
has changed dramatically 
since February 2, 1990, 
when the South African 
State President announced 
the unbanning of the organizations that 
have made up the national libera- 
tion movement. He also 
announced his government's inten- 
tion to enter into negotiations with 
all parties to create a new constitu- 
tion for the country. Suddenly, 
organizations and people are legal, 
that previously we could have 
been jailed as "terrorists" for pro- 
moting. Nelson Mandela and 
other leaders of the African 
National Congress are seen on our 
television and are actively partici- 
pating in the politics of the coun- 
try. It is still difficult for us to 
believe - for many of us, through- 
out our entire adult lives, the government 
media has viliBcd and persecuted our 
organizations and leaders. As yo»j can 
imagine, the situation is extremely com- 
plex and politically very fluid as various 
forces manoeuvre for power and 
influence. We reali/c that the white ruling 
bloc will not give over power; power can 



''The 
research 
project helps 
us address 
some of the 
urgent 
political 
education 
questions of 
our time.'' 



only be won through ongoing 
political organization and 
mobilization. 

Last year within the 
organizations of the mass 
democratic movement, we had 
begun the process of develop- 
ing and refining our views on 
the position of women within a 
new democratic order and 
within a new South African 
constitution. We were particu- 
larly concerned to address the 
triple oppression of black, 
working-class women. At that 
time we thought that we still 
had several years to work on 
these issues. Suddenly, the pos- 
sibilities for change have 
opened up. We need answers 
to our questions as mutters of 
urgency. It is within this con- 
text that the gender and popu- 
lar education research project 
has become even more important for us 
in South Africa. We recognize that to 
bring about any change in the patriarchal 
relations within our country, there will 
need to be changes on the economic, 
political, legal and cultural levels. Political 
mobilization which integrntes 
race-, class- and gender-sensi- 
tive popular education practices 
is a crucial component in work- 
ing towards this change. 

Many people in several 
countries around the world 
have been in situations which 
may be comparable to 
elements of the South African 
experience. We believe that we 
should learn as much as we can 
from these experiences. This is 
why the international compo- 
nent of the research project is 
so important for us. Some 
examples of the questions we are 
addressing at present will illustrate what 
v;e mean: How have Departments of 
Women's Affairs or Women's Bureaux 
served the interests of women in various 
countries? What roles do or should 
women's organizations play in a demo- 
cratic state? How important is it for 
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**How can we as 
women build our 
skills and confidence 
so that we can ensure 
that gender 
oppression is taken 
seriously by a new 
democratic South 
African government?" 
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organizations to retain autonomy from the 
state? or the ruling party? 

Another set of questions which we are 
asking relates more specifically to popular 
educational strategies. What are the most 
effective ways of raising consciousness 
about gender oppression in mixed organi- 
zations of men and women? What tech- 
niques have been developed which will 
aid this process? How can we as women 
build our skills and our confidence so that 
we can ensure that gender oppression is 
taken seriously by a new democratic 
South African government? These are 
some of the many questions which we 
believe the research project can help us 
answer through collectivizing our knowl- 
edge, experiences and resources. 

Program of Action 
Relatiiig to Gender and 
Popular Education 

The project is coordinated by the Centre for 
Adult and Continuing Education (CACE). 
At present we have two short goals: 

1. We are building a network of organiza- 
tions and individuals around tlie countty 
who are concerned with issues of gender 
and popular education. We have sent out 
over 200 letters and have had enthusiastic 
responses from a wide range of rural and 
urban organizations who see the potential 
of the project to push us all forward as we 
gmpple with similar issues. As part of the 
process we are building up a contact list of 
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people, organizations and resources to 
share with one another. 

The resources that are being collected 
consist of books, articles, magazines and 
information on organizations in other 
countries. They are being stored and dis- 
tributed as part of the CACE Resource 
Centre service. We will be distributing 
Voices Vising and other Women's Program 
publications. We are keen to hear of any 
relevant materials and activities that could 
assist and inspire activists locally. 

2. We are developing gender-sensitive 
popular education practices through run- 
ning a series of popular educational work- 
shops for educators within community 
and workers' organizations. The first 
workshop was held for 30 activists in 
February. A second, which aims to devel- 
op a training manual on tools for gender 
analysis, is being planned for early Octo- 
ber About 25 South African women from 
around the country will participate. There 
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is strong interest among women in lead- 
ership positions in many different or- 
ganizations. We will be trying to build on 
international experiences and adapt them 
to the South African experience. The plan 
is to have two workshops with the same 
group with a four to six month interval. 

At CACE we are taking the research 
project very seriously, as it helps us 
address some of the urgent political edu- 
cation questions of our time. We trust 
that through the Women's Program Net- 
work we will be able to share whatever 
we learn through our work on the ground 
and that we can continue to learn from 
others in different contexts. We see the 
research project as another oppor^ 'nity 
for us to help build the national, regional 
and global movement of women through 
collectively developing a methodology for 
political action. 
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Developing a Balance Between 
Introspection and Action 

Organizing Urban Poor Wonnen in India 



Sheela Paiel is the Director of SPARC 
(the Society for the Promotion of Area 
Resource Centres) in Bombay, SPARC 
works with networks of urban poor in 
India and Asia using participatory 
research methodology to mobilize com- 
munities — particularly women — around 
issues of shelter Sheda took the proposal 
for the International Research Project on 
Gender and Popular Education to SPARC 
for it to consider whether and how it 
might participate in the project. She 
wrote to us in January, 

The title, the words and the "jargon" 
affected everyone negatively — since they 
read the notes before our discussion. 
However, once the whole process was 
elaborated, the response was gradually 
warmer and increasingly enthusiastic. The 
concept of gender-sensitivity was very 
exciting and stimulated a lot of discussion. 

For the last two years, there has been 
an increasing urgency for SPARC to back 
up its community mobilization process 
with research - analyzing its working pro- 
cess and methods as well as developing 
ways to judge/assess national and interna- 
tional policies for development vis-k-vis 
the poor 

We are now at a painful and awkward 
stage - struggling to develop a balance 
between research and introspection and 
action and organizing. We also find our- 
selves now in a position to lobby for policy 
changes. 

This makes it urgent to have "in house" 
expertise to assess the implications of poli- 
cy demands we are making in general and 
with regards to women specifically, 

However, while conceptually this kind 
of additional task is acceptable, in actual 
terms it is very hard to "add on" to the 




repertoire of an organization whose 
"engine" runs on action, 

Therefore the challenge lies in creat- 
ing and locating space within SPARC'S 
scope of work which makes i}\\s yet anoth- 
er strength rather than burden. Creating 
the workable linkage seems to be the true 
challenge. To do this we all felt that we 
should start off by locating in this research 
a starting point which will be of value to 
the organization - and from there to move 
to more abstract and complex areas. 

Like all activist organizations, we "do" 
faster than we 'Svrite". Since the audience 
who will "read" is not our primaiy audi- 
ence, the chances are that we will never 
prepare a comprehensive document 
unless we make a commitment to do so. 
So we all saw this research process as our 
opportunity to document what we do and 
then analyze the contents, exchange ideas 
and processes while learning how macro 
policies link up and in turn affect what we 
do and undertake. 



Anzetik 

SPARC 

Society for Promotion of Area Resource 
Centres 

52, Miami, Bhulabhai Desai Road 

Bombay 400-26 

INDIA 



"Wfe are now at a 
painful and awkward 
stage — struggling to 
develop a balance 
between research and 
introspection and action 
and organizing.'' 
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WOMEN, 
cUIERACY 
C^EDUCAnON 

IN AFRICA „ 

international exchange 



FEBRUARY 3-18, 1990 



• BY JANE QURR 



Sheba Lakdawala 
records a group 
discussion. 




IN FEBRUARY 1990 TEX WOMEN 
literacy and health workers attended a 
three week exchange in Mali and Tanzania 
organized by the Women's Program and 
the Women's Network of AAIAE (African 
Association for Literacy and Adult Educa- 
tion). The aim was to strengthen and pro- 
mote non-formal education as a tool for 
social change and the empowerment of 
women. 

The idea of an exchange came from 
individuals and groups in the network of 
the Women's Program. In a number of 
forums over the last few years women in 
the network called for "deeper" learning 
experiences, ones which would allow them 
to observe and share their experiences 
with women doing similar work in differ- 
ent parts of the world. Literacj/ and health 
were chosen as themes in order to focus 
the content of the exchange. Mali and 
Tanzania were chosen as sites for the 
exchange with the aim to strengthen the 
international network of women educators 
and especially the participation of African 
and French-speaking women. 

The participants were selected from 
the Women's Program Network and are 
working with literacy and health education 
programs with women, in a variety of 
capacities (see list on page 19). Each 
woman brought with her a wealth of 
experience working for women's empow- 
erment along with commitments to 
numerous organisations and networks 
involved in women's development. We 
were hosted by the DNAFIJ^ (Ddparte- 
ment national d'alphabetisation 
fonctionclle linguistique appliqu6) in Mali 
and by the Tanzania Media Women s 
Association (TAMWA). During the 16 
days spent together we rnet with women 
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educators, organizers ap.d learners in two 
urban centres, Bamako (Mali) and Dar es 
Salaam (Tanzania), and in villages 
surrounding the two cities. 

The projects and programs visited 
were wide-ranging and not restricted to 
health and literacy although these were a 
central focus. We saw literacy and tradi- 
tional midwifery training for rural women, 
a variety of women's cooperatives, a rural 
health centre, working conditions in a 
shoe factory employing mainly women, 
and community animation projects ia 
rural areas which used alternative com- 
munications such as theatre and song. 

Mali 

In Mali the military government largely 
controls development efForts, in associa- 
tion with international agencies such as 
UXIFEM, UNICEF, UNDP and other 
smaller but foreign NGO's. The people of 
Mali are struggling for basic survival 
against drought, desertification, severe 
food shortages, and poor economic condi- 
tions. These factors, when combined with 
strong Islamic tradition, may explain why 
projects aimed at women's development 
are focussed primarily on satisfying basic 
needs, but don't address the structural 
inequality between men and women. We 
also observed that much of the burden of 
work toward development is carried out 
by women. Where steps forward are 
being taken in terms of literacy, food pro- 
duction, nutrition, hygiene and other 
health issues, it is the women who are 
leading the efforts. As Linda Gagnon 
from Quebec expressed it, "women are 
constantly being motivated to do more, 
but there is no consideration or criticism 
of the role of men." 

A highlight of the time spent in Mali 
was a three-day period spent in rural 
areas, Ouelessebougou and Bla, where we 
were hosted by the Centre de formation 
des animatrices rurales, under the leader- 
ship of Httlimatou Traore. Here Halima- 
tou and the other staff shared with us 
their efforts to provide training in literacy, 
midwifery, animal husbandry and co-op 
development for women from surround- 
ing villages. We learned that with literacy 
skills the womeri are able to keep much 

O 
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^This experience has 
enlarged my vision of the 

Third World. It has 
expanded tpy perspective 

and understanding of 
women in Africa and has 

worked to build 
international solidarity 
among women.'' 

Marie Lesort (Mexico) 



needed health records (births, deaths, ill- 
nesses) for their village and to organize 
and run cooperatives more effectively. In 
fact, the literacy skills gained were only 
lasting when directly linked to an activity 
or responsibility which was ongoing in 
women's lives. For them, literacy for its 
own sake doesn't make sense. 

Tanzania 

Although women in Tanzania and Mali 
confront many similar difficulties in their 
daily lives— the searches for water and 
fuel, the overburden of work and the 
struggle a^inst health problems and dis- 
eases — the contexts are very different. 
The government in Tanzania is officially 
socialist and greater potential exists for the 
development of non-governmental organi- 
zations which are critical of government 
and foreign development policies and 
programs. We also saw evidence of a 
growing women's movement, of 
which our hosts, TAMWA, are 
an integral part. 

TAMWA began doing 
educational work two years 
ago areund the portrayal of 
women in the media in 
Tanzania. Since then their 
role and base in Tanzanian 
society have greatly 
expanded. TAMWAs main 
focus is still communica- 
tions and through this they 
are playing a very visible 



and st!X)ng advocacy role for ihe rights of 
women in Tanzanian society. TAMWA 
also works with women in small rural 
communities, helping to organize women 
for health and cooperative projects. 

The exchange group visited three 
communities in which TAMWA has been 
active: Saleni, Msoga and Lugoba villages. 
Flere the participants spent time talking 
with village women about their lives and 
concerns, and shared practical informa- 
tion about their own contexts and work 
with women. Although they came from 
very diverse contexts, the village women 
and the exchange participants identified 
many shared issues and problems. We 
were told that for the village women, the 
presence of women from different coun- 
tries and the realization that women from 
all over the world experience similar- preb- 
lems created an important and validating 
experience which would assist them in 
their efforts to mobiliZiC the community. 

TAMWA works with popular theatre 
methods in rural areas. We saw he pou . r 
of popular theatre in a session which 
raised issues faced by women in tradition- 
al polygamous marriages. The process 
involved a theatre presentation followed 
by the active participation of everyone 
present. The feelings of wives in relation 
to their husbands and one another and 
the attitudes of men in polygamous mar- 
riages were brought out. The audience 
members got involved by presenting their 
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^This experience is 
valuable to me 
because it allows me 
to see myself and my 
work with new 
perspectives^ through 
what I am learning 
from others.^^ 

Faten Abdol-Moneim (Egypt) 



points of view and ideas for dealing with 
the situation. The process allowed the 
group to cut directly to issues and provid- 
ed a framework for collectively consider- 
ing solutions. 

The Exchange 
Experience 

Exchanges can be deeply enriching learn- 
ing experiences, allowing participants to 
see how others are working, and to reflect 
on their own projects at honii^. These can 
also be important moments for building 
global awareness of women's struggles 
and international solidarity It is, however, 
not enough just to bring women from dif- 
ferent contexts together. An exchange is a 
complex process that needs to be orga- 
nized thoughtfully Some of the questions 
and problems we grappled v/ith were: 
How to set the stage for open and in- 
depth discussion to take place between 
women who have come from different 
cultural and work contexts, with different 
perspectives and in some cases who don't 
share the same language? How to move 
the process of exchange beyond the level 
of introduction and description to discus- 




sion of concrete issues and strategies? 

In planning the exchange we 
recognized that the participants would 
need time to adjust to their new surround- 
ings, to meet and get to know one another, 
and to gain an overall perspective on the 
society and situation of women in each 
country. We also wanted to establish the 
programmatic and organizational context 
within which the exchange was organized, 
which we hoped would had to concrete 
results errierging from the exchange. The 
group devoted the first two days they were 
together to an orientation, covering many 
of these basic issues. 

What became clear once we began 
meeting with village women in Mali was 
that the two- day orientation had not been 
sufficient to provide the kind of in-depth 
briefing that participants needed. A deep- 
er understanding of the economic, social 
and cultural dynamics affecting the situa- 
tion of women in the two countries was 
necessary if participants were to make 
comparisons with their own work and to 
discuss concrete issues and strategies. We 
realized that more time should have been 
spent on briefings throughout the three 
weeks and that participants needed even 
more time to share among themselves. All 
of this was further complicated by the fact 
that we were working in four languages. 
While the interpretation process worked 
reasonably well, it slowed communication 
considerably 

The shared experiences of women 



internationally was a strong theme 
throughout the exchange. The partici- 
pants agreed that it would be essential to 
use the experience as a channel for reflec- 
tion and analysis, especially with the 
grassroots women they work with, and 
then to share and distribute the ideas gen- 
erated through their networks. Efforts 
would also be made to encourage local 
organizations to link with the groups they 
tnet in Mali and Tanzania. 

The exchange contributed to the 
strengthening of local, regional and inter- 
national networks of women educators. At 
a local level, for example, it was clear that 
TAM WA had used the opportunity of the 
exchange to mobilize the community and 
develop links with other organizations 
which would carry on into the future. For 
the Women's Program, the participation 
of African women and French and Ara- 
bic-speaking women marked an impor- 
tant moment in increasing the participa- 
tion of women from those regions in the 
international network of women educa- 
tors, We in the Women's Program learned 
d lot from this first experience. We are left 
with the conclusion that despite the com- 
plexities of language interpretation and 
the need for more time, that the time we 
did have for reflection, challenge and 
sharing of experiences, will make a con- 
crete contribution in strengthening the 
work of women educators for social 
change and the empowerment of women. 
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Despfte a lack of sufficient 
time for orientation, ln<lepth 
discussion did happen 
between participants and 
hosts. One such discussion 
centred on vtliage traditions 
and what they mean In terms 
of the power of women to 
make decisions In their 
communities. Here CIsse 
Moussokoro and Lalla Ben- 
Barka, both from Mall, are 
sharing perspectives with 
the participants. 




Lalla: When we go to the village tomor- 
row you will see that in order to have 
access to the women in the cc-mmunity we 
will have to first greet the chief of the vil- 
lage who will give us permission to meet 



the women and their leaders. This was 
something that we had to learn when we 
began doing literacy work with the 
women in rural areas. Once we have 
access to the women we are able to work 
with them without interference froni tra- 
ditional leaders. The women are also free 
to tell you if they want to work with you. 
We have learned that it s necessary to 
respect the traditional norms. 

CissE: It's not a question that women 
don't have po^tver. People who come here 
often feel that women aren't consulted, 
that they don't Y ave power to make deci- 
sions, while the situation is exactly the op- 
posite. Traditionally women are consulted 
on all village decisions, especially the first 
wives. Each man consults his wife before 
going to the village council gatherings. 
When the men have difficulty coming to a 
decision, they will stop the meeting and 
go to consult the women further. More 
often than not, the decision made in the 
end conforms to what the women want. 

Sheba: But the women still don't attend 
L.c meeting. What does that show? Is that 
not a status issue? 



CisSE: It isn't a problem. There is a Bam- 
bara saying, that behind every man's cap 
there is a woman's braid. 

Sheba: Yes, that's the tradition all over the 
world. Behind every man there is a suc- 
cessful woman, but always behind. 

Linda: What concerns us is that when 
women have informal power there is al- 
ways the risk that they can lose it at any 
time. 

Lalu: Is it only when somebody is sitting 
in a circle as part of a grouping that their 
power becomes formal, recognized and 
accepted? Or is it because she is behind 
her husband and evetyone knows she is 
playing from there that it is recognized 
and accepted and given importance? It's 
not because something is institutionalized 
and formal in the sense that you under- 
stand it that it's solid. What we understand 
as infonnal power is powe:ful because 
here there is all the weight ot tradition 
supporting it, guaranteeing the place of 
that power. 
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Cege KataDg^ Bukuru 
R^^U des femmes de AALAE 
BURUNDI 

Isabelle Nibakure 

R65e4iU des femmes oeuvrant pour le 
d6veloppement rural 
RWANDA 

Faten Abdel-Moneim 
New Woman Group 
EGYPT 

Usa Duongsaa 

Chiang Mai 'Provincial Centre for 
Non-Formal Education 
THAILAND 

Sheba Lakdawala 

Sanchetana Community Health and 

Research Centre 

INDIA 



Marie Chamussy Lesort 
Mujeres para el Dialogo 
MEXICO 

PV^ia Carasco 
Movimiento Manuela Ramos 
PERU 

Anesta Rodney 

Rose Hail Community Program 
ST. VINCENT. W.I. 

Khaleda SaiH 

Union of Palestinian Medical 
Relief Committees 
ISRAEL 

y nda Gagnon 

Relais Femmes & 1x3 Regroupement 
des centres de femmes 
QUEBEC 



COORDINATORS 
Fatma Alloo 

Tanzania Media Women's Association 
TANZANIA 

I^a Ben-Barka 
Co-ondinator, 

AALAE Women's Network 

Dir. national de Talphab^tisation fonc- 

tionelle et linguisUque appliqu6e 

(DNAFL\) 

MALI 

Jane Gurr 

ICAE Women's Program 
CANADA 
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mm for 
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Worid Assembly of 
Adult Educators 
Bangkok, Thailand 
January 848 '90 



BY LYNDA YANZ 



CLOSE TO SIX HUNDRED ADULT 
educators from around the world came to 
Bangkok in early January to attend the 
fourth World Assembly of the ICAE. The 
theme was "Literacy, Popular Education 
and Democracy: Building the 
Movement." The aim was to "strengthen 
adult education networks, organizations 
and programs internationally so that adult 
education might more effectively 
contribute to braader movements for 
peace, social justice and equality" 

The ICAE Women's Program made 
the Bangkok meeting a priority in 1989, 
v/hich meant f ^at we spent hundreds of 
hours fundraising to support the twenty 



delegates we financed, advocating for 
strong women's representation from other 
networks, working with key contacts in 
Asia and on our Advisory Committee to 
establish a plan and priorities, contribut- 
ing to the overall program planning, 
preparing volumes of materials, and con- 
sulting and coordinating to ensure that 
our contacts arrived safe, sound and wcll- 
briefed. Despite our skepticism about 
the value of large international meetings, 
we felt that the Assembly warranted this 
effort because it offered an occasion for 
women and gender issues to be addressed 
in a central way by adult educators. How- 
ever, as is often the case, increasing 



women's visibility in terms of 
numbers and level of partici- 
pation does not automatically 
result in significant change in 
organizational structures, 
either formal or informal. 

In the case of the adult 
education movement, the cri- 
tique leveled against the 
ICAE in a 1986 evaluation still 
largely holds true: "It would 
appear that the structure of 
the adult education movement 
still remains firmly in the control of men. 
That is, men occupy a disproportionate 
number of positions on boards or execu- 
tive committees and as secretaries-general 
or executive directors of ICAE's member 
associations at all levels. Men tend to be 
the fiind-raisers and power brokers of the 
movement." (Ted Jackson) 

That reality provides both the chal- 
lenge and context for our work as activists 
for women wthin the ICAE and adult 
education movement. Certainly it shaped 
our work and experience at the World 
Assembly 

What we 
set out to do 

We wanted to ensure that women and 
gender issues were visible throughout the 
Assembly We wanted to support the 
emerging leadership of women educators 
and activists representing local popular 
education and women's groups, many of 
whom are only just beginning to become 
active at the international level. We knew 
that a strong presence of women educa- 
tors actively involved in work with women 
and who raise gender issues would ensure 
that all participants - women and men - 
engaged in an educational process, even 
though at times the "sensitivity" of the 
issues that came up made them difficult 
for some, particularly male colleagues, to 
address. 

We wanted women at the World 
Assembly to have plenty of opportunities 
to make contact and learn from one 
another. In the process, we hoped to 
strengthen the growing international net- 
work of women educators and the work- 
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ing links within and 
between regions. We 
also knew it would be 
particularly important 
to make special efforts 
to learn about the work 
and context of women 
in Thailand and, if pos- 
sible, to use our pres- 
ence in Bangkok to 
lend concrete support 
to women's efforts and 
stru^les there. Too 
oflen international 
meetings, even of so- 
called popular educa- 
tors, neglect the 

opportunity to connect with and make a 
constructive contribution to local peoples' 
organizations and movements. 

We wanted to draM' attention to the 
under-representation of women in ICAE 
member associations and program net- 
works. For example, despite the fact that 
the ICAE has a Task Force on the Partici- 
pation of Women in the ICAE, the overall 
gender balance of nominations to the 
executive from regions and member asso- 
ciations was very disappointing. Even 
though all women nominees were elected, 
the number of women on the ICAE Exec- 
utive declined from its already embarrass- 
ingly low level. 

We wanted to consult with those inter- 
ested in becoming active in the Women's 
Program and network in order to establish 
priorities for the coming years as well as 
strengthen our links with groups in 
regions where we've been relatively weak. 

Our week's work 

It's not surprising that the attempt to 
accomplish all of this stretched the capaci- 
ties of the team of new and old acquain- 
tances, comrades and colleagues that coa- 
lesced as a working group for the week, 
pulling us in many different directions. 
Challenging the sexist ideas and practices 
that are still present sometimes worked 
against our efforts to participate as equals 
- and effectively created a "double work- 
load" for women at the Assembly 

It goes without saying that those of us 
who were involved in the various aspects 



^^Increasing women's 
visibility in terms of 
numbers and level of 
participation does not 
automatically result in 
significant change in 
organizational 
structures^ either 
formal or informal. 



of our "women's contin- 
gent" also participated 
in the full roster of soli- 
darity visits, plenaries, 
theme and sldll work- 
shops, and social 
events. But like many 
other participants who 
arrived with multiple 
agendas, we also were 
involved in a host of 
other activities. We 
facilitated workshops, 
organized meetings and 
more meetings, 
distributed 

publications, and tried 
to support new connections and learning 
between as many interested participants 
as we could humanly manage. 

We maintained a women's networking 
room where participants could set up dis- 
plays, hold impromptu meetings, or just 
take a break and meet friends. Over 100 
women attended a welcoming meeting on 
the first evening where we decided to 
operate as a caucus to monitor and ensure 
that women and women's issues were not 
neglected. We also decided to carry out a 
modest popular education campaign 
around women's issues during the course 
of the Assembly. Each night a different 
team met to rack their brains for an 
appropriate slogan, which they painstak- 
ingly wrote out on small c&rds to have 
ready on the cafeteria tables when partici- 
pants arrived for breakfast. The idea was 
to engage everyone in a discussion of what 
it means for a movement to take seriously 
its professed comn.itment to v/omen and 
gender issues. 

A concern raised at that first meeting 
was whether some participants were sup- 
porting the sex tourism industry that is so 
extensive in Bangkok, and if so, what 
should be the response of our women's 
caucus and the official structures of the 
Assembly We were there afler all as the 
embodiment of the "international adult 
education movement." Was it acceptable 
to talk about equality, justice and social 
change during the day and then in the 
evenings to "buy" Thai women from the 
brothels that line Bangkok streets? 
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"/ came back completely affirmed, coth 
vinced of the need for women to have 
access to each other's work Internatlon^ 
ally, both to see and confront the sys- 
tems which oppress us locally but which 
can only be understood and confronted 
Internationally —such as the trafflcklr\g 
In women, the free trade zones . . . and 
to take courage for the daring steps we 
are all taking In confronting gender domi- 
nation In Its most Intimate expressions 
within each of our cultures. 

1 am also cor^vlnced of 'popular edu^ 
cation' as a meeting ground. Although It 
happened only rarely In Bangkok, I 
became aware there of the kind of 
spaces we need - spaces In which to 
reflect on how we conceive ourstrng- 
gles, where they are embedded, what 
forms they take, what they touch on. 

''It was also exciting to be In the 
company of women firmly rooting the 
gender stniggle In the complexity of pop- 
ular struggles, making clear the gender 
content of every struggle and the class, 
cultural and International nature of the 
gender stniggle. " 

ElalM Bum, 

Mu)or a Mui0r, Mexico 



"/ would like first to express how Import 
tant and Interesting It was for me to 
have participated In this assembly 
because of the richness of its theme 
and participants. It will have a great 
Impact on us Tunisians because our 
work In the area ofadutt literacy Is very 
weak. 

"/ want to mention the quality of the 
organizing done by the ICAE staff and 
Thai friends. But above all I want to 
emphasize the efficiency and the efforts 
of the activists of the Women 's Program, 
despite their small number and the diffi- 
culties that they face. 

''The level of Intervention and debate 
was highly enriching and allowed 
actlAsts from different regions and dif- 
ferent areas of struggle to exchange 
their points of view and experiences. 
These exchanges allowed us to discover 
points of similarity despite geographic, 
economic and cultural differences, espe- 
cially In the case of women And this led 
us to the necessity of acting together to 
develop common or similar programs 

(oonllniMfl MXl tmg%) 
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PARTICIPANTS SAID 

(contlnutd from pH^ 21) 

and to strengthin our solidarity. It was 
Irrtportar* thus to strengther) the already 
exlstlr\g r)etworks ar)d to create new 
ones. 

"The ur\prograrr\rr\ed activities were 
also very lmportar)t I mer)tlor) Ir) partiuh 
lar the ever)lng of support for Thai 
womer) ar)d the cor)sciousr)esS'raislng 
work that followed, 

could go on listing positive points 
but that would take too long when It Is 
important to mentior\ negative points, 

• The weak representation of women on 
the lCfi£ executive (despite the large 
number of rank and file worr)en) which 
was maintained after the last election, 

• Certain members of the regional net- 
works are officials, that is to say, work- 
ing In governments, and knowing the 
nature of governments in the developing 
countries, I have my doubts about the 
popularity of the programs that are car- 
ried out, 

• The solidarity visits did not allow the 
establishment of true solidarity li^iks 
because they were very official and the 
language barrier prevented direct con- 
tact with the presenters, which we would 
need in order to get a clear Idea about 
the aspirations of the people and the 
real problems faced by activists in their 
adult education programs, 

"On the personal level, the Bangkok 
assembly: 

• allowed me to establish links with 
activists In different areas (health, lltera- 
cy, popular education, handicaps) that 
Interest me; 

• brought me closer to the Arab women 
and especially to the Palestinian women 
vi/hom one meets so rarely; 

• allowed me to establish links with 
women from all the continents and to 
share their experiences and even to 
envisage long term efforts, I mention the 
example of the stmggle against funda- 
mentalism waged by the Arab women 
and the Pakistani women who live a real- 
ity harder than that of certain other Arab 
countries, 

"But I feel that I was at times a little 
'out ofiV because my limited knowledge 
of English restricted my contacts with 
many of the participants whom I would 
have liked to know better, lt*s too bad 
that the documents you sent me are in 

(oontlnutd next p«Ke) 




Women participants didn't have one 
point of view, yet eveiyone agreed that 
the issue was serious and couldn't be left 
publicly unaddressed, which is so often 
what happens with issues that uncomfort- 
ably straddle political and so-called "pri- 
vate" domains. V/e returned to the discus- 
sion of what would be appropriate and 
responsible action, meeting in various for- 
mal and informal gatherings, some of 
which included representatives from Thai 
women's groups. The final result was a 
caU to action (see Solidarity section) 
which was passed unanimously by confer- 
ence participants in the closing plenary. 

Promoting the 
Visibility of Women 
and Gender 

Women represented about one third of 
the 436 registered participants. Although 
numbers are not a clear indication that 
women's interests or gender issues will be 
priorities, this percentage represented an 
important step. It seems that member 
associations and networks/programs arc 
taking the need for stronger women's rep- 
resentation more seriously. 

The "women's contingent" was quite 
noticeably organized and consistently visi- 
ble throu^out the Assembly. The 
networking room, the public forum on the 
Thai Women's Movement and other orga- 
nized "spaces" contributed to this. Per- 
haps most important was the way in which 
women educators and activists "bonded" 
in the conference atmosphere, in a way 
that has come to seem natural and 



ineviteble. We sought each other out to 
share and compare what we were doing 
but also, importantly, to make a place 
within the broader setting of the adult 
education meeting where we felt comfort- 
able and validated. For according to many 
women, the Work! Assembly remains char- 
acterized by a masculinist style of work 
and the vestiges of male power-broking 
from which women tend to feel excluded. 

Extending the 
Network and Building 
the Program 

Perhaps the most important outcome was 
the contacts made with both women and 
men participants at the Assembly. Many 
of the strongest working relations, which 
no doubt will continue into the future, 
were those that developed out of the cau- 
cusing and strategizing that took place in 
confronting the issue of sex tourism. A 
myriad of discussions took place that we 
hope have laid the basis for ongoing con- 
tact and perhaps the possibilities for 
working links. We made many new 
friends through the Assembly, especially 
among the large and strong contingent of 
women from South Asia who attended 
primarily through other networks; we also 
made new friends from the Arab region. 
Important steps were taken to strengthen 
regional networks in the areas where 
these have been weak or non-existent 
(North America, Arab region, among 
Francophones, in South Asia and between 
Asian regions). The participation of t^/o 
representatives from CAFRA (Caribbean 
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^'Challenging the sexist 
ideas and practices 
that are stiU present 
sometimes worked 
against our efforts to 
participate as equals — 
and effectively created 
a ^double workload' 
for women at the 
Assembly. 

Association for Feminist Research and 
Action) farthered their involvement in the 
Wonnens Program, and thus strengthened 
the Program's links with feminist popular 
education in the Caribbean. 

Supporting the 
Stmiagles of Women 
in Thailand 

Its difficult to assess the extent to which 
we were able concretely to support the 
struggles of women in Thailand. Certainly 
we learned a tremendous amount about 
the issues women face and the excellent 
work being carried out by NGOs. often 
under very difficuk circumstances. Links 
were made between women in various 
parts of the network and women in Thai- 
land, through exchange visits and then 
through a public forum on the Thai 
women's movement. One concrete ges- 
ture of solidarity was the Call to Action 
mentioned earlier, which calls on the adult 
education movement to protest the loca- 
tion of the March 1990 governmental 
"Education for All by the Year 2000" con- 
ference scheduled to be held in plush 
quarters very close to a beach rrequented 
by sex tourists. While Thai women fek 
that there was little possibility that any 
protest would resuk in an actual site 
change, they nevertheless felt it important 
for the international community to draw 
attention to this matter with a strong and 
pubhc voice. 



The Representation of 
Women and Shifting 
Gender Reiations in 
the iCAE 

In spite of the fact that women represent- 
ed 30% of participants at the Assembly 
and were the most vocal and organized 
single constituency in Bangkok, the situa- 
tion of women in leadership within the 
ICAE and the adult education movement 
is not good. If we look at the ICAE as an 
organization, we see nine women on the 
ICAE executive, out of a total of thirty- 
thae voting members. The picture gets 
worse if we look at the power structure 
within the Executive: the President, 
Treasurer and Secretary-General are 
men; all but two of the ten Vice-Presii- 
dents are men, and all four regional Sec- 
retaries-General are men. The pattern 
which Ted Jackson referred to (quoted 
earlier) still holds true. The leadership of 
the adult education movement, if the 
ICAE is any indication, remains in the 
hands of men. The implications of this are 
felt in different ways in formal and infor- 
mal situations, and on more or less conse- 
quential matters. 

This reality makes the role of the Task 
Force, which the ICAE set up in January 
1989 at the initiative of the Women's Pro- 
gram, all the more crucial. Until now, the 
Task Force has functioned more on paper 
than in reality, with almost no funds allo- 
cated to its operation. The Executive in 
Bangkok approved a request that the Task 
Force s term be extended to four years. 
The current plan, as presented by the past 
Task Force Chair and present ICAE Presi- 
dent Francisco Vio Grossi, concentrates on 
research and education. However, the 
question in many women's minds at the 
World Assembly was what actions could be 
taken to ensure that the leadership of the 
ICAE is more representative of the wo- 
men adult educators who are so actively 
involved in the adult education movement. 

Augmentation of the number of 
women representatives in the ICAE s 
structures and meetings is critical but 
obviously should not be seen as the only 
strategy to bring about shifts in gender 



PAimCIPANISSAID 

(oontNiiMd from f«olng ptg/^) 

English because It Is not easy for me to 
get them translated, especially as I 
must pass them on to other people. But 
I understand your situation and thank 
you for all your efforts toward making 
the Women's Program succeed and 
meet Its goals." 

Baktibi Jmoun 

Woumni's CommlMkNi 

Union gfoirato doo travaNleuro 

tunMano (Qenanil Union of Tunltlon 

Wottom) 

Bakhta is a French/Arabic speaker. She 
is a member of the health workers union 
affiliated to the General Union of Tu- 
nisian Workers. Amor\g many other priori- 
ties, Bakhta has worked to raise gender 
consciousness In the Union through her 
work in the Women's Commission. 

The Women's Program has attempt- 
ed to operate in English, Spanish and 
French. This has been difficult, especial- 
ly due to budget limitations. We believe 
that f]ndir\g creative ways to cross lan- 
guage barriers remains one of the key 
challer\ges In international work. We are 
self-crttlcal of our limitations, especially 
in integrating Francophone activists into 
the network. Bahkta's statement is an 
indication of the force and commitment 
that our francophone colleagues have 
had to exert In order to work with us. 



"let me Introduce you to our next 

speaker, a lovely lady. Isn't she 

beautiful .give her a hand, ladles and 

gentlemen!!' 

"Men and women applaud. Some 
women boo and heckle. Some women 
find the heckling disturbing. Some 
women quietly shake their heads In dls- 
may. Some women are not perturbed. 
Some women applaud the compliment. 
And the men? -I'm so chauvinist that I 
did not even obsen/e their responses! 
Can a woman be chauvinist? 

"How does one Place gender issues 
on the agenda at a conference? Some 
of the challenges are: 
• How do we register our objections In 
such a way that we do not antagonize 
and alienate women and men who do 
not understand the nature of the 
Issues? 

(oontbiuod on fiago 25) 
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relations. Attention also has to be paid to 
raising the level of gender sensitivity with- 
in the adult education movement general- 
ly. This involves the creation of an atmo- 
sphere conducive to a constructive and 
collaborative discussion of gender issues. 
It involves the development of a style of 
work and social interaction that does not 
alienate, silence or marginalize women. It 
entails, among other things, relinquishing 
the power that derives from the estab- 
lished male networks and communication 
patterns. 

When the Women's Program 
proposed to the ICAE that it set up a task 
foroe, the objective was to develop policy 
on a whole range of concerns that include 
sexual harassment, integrating gender 
within all aspects of adult education, and 
breaking the patterns that continue to 
Umit women from taking on leadership 
roles in oiganizational situations; three 
years later, that challenge remains and so 
does the question: what is the ICAE's 
commitment to integrating a feminist 
vision and women s leadership? 

International 
MeetiniSs - Was this 
one worth the effort 

and money? 

The cost of organizing international meet- 
ings is high. The total cost to tY i Women's 
Program was $86,000 to Bnance the par- 
ticipation of twenty women, in addition to 
the coundess hours of labour by Women's 
Program staff and friends from Asia who 
worked hard as regional and local coordi- 
nators. If we view participation in the 
World Assembly only in terms of profes- 
sional development for the women 
involved, the cost is too high. It is clear, 
however, that the impact of the experi- 
ence can reach beyond the participants to 
affect the constituencies they represent. 
Conferences like Bangkok need to be 
seen as part of a process, important only 
in how we, as individuals and representa- 
tives of groups and networks, find ways to 
use what we gain to improve our move- 
ments and oiganizations, developing new 
capacities for transformation and empow- 
erment. 
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Bangkok was a gathering of the whole 
range of educators that make up the adult 
education movement. The Women's Pro- 
gram has been working since the World 
Assembly in Pans (1982) to strengthen 
the position of women in this movement, 
primarily through the development of 
links, solidarity and discussion among 
women but also through advocacy and 
education within tlie broader movement. 
With each Assembly (Buenos Aires, 1985 
and Bangkok, 1990), women have shown 
increased strength. There is no doubt that 
the presence and work carried out in 
Bangkok had a significant and positive 
impact on the movement - its terms of 
reference, its forms of practice and the 
level of consciousness around gender 
issues. We believe that this process will 
continue as long as women continue to 
organize themselves and push, patiently 
and at times more aggressively, to find 
new ways of integrating feminist practice 
and perspectives. 

As far as the Program itself is 
concerned, the Assembly represented the 
culmination of a process of consultation 
and consolidation that had been under- 
way for the two previous years. We 
returned better able to put ideas and pro- 

2:; 



^'According to many 
women^ the World 
Assembly remains 
characterized by a 
masculinist styh of 
work and the 
vestiges of male 
power-broking from 
which women tend 
to feel excluded.'' 



jects into a Year Plan of Activities, which 
included further decentralization of pro- 
gram area coordination, increased support 
to emerging networks, and several new 
publication initiatives, including steps to 
increase the involvement of network 
members in the planning, production and 
distribution of Voices Bising, A sub-com- 
mittee of the Program's Advisoiy Commit- 
tee developed a proposal and plan for 
working toward the next meeting of the 
Advisoiy Committee, tentatively sched- 
uled for March 1991, where representa- 
tives from the regions would make deci- 
sions about Program structure and priori- 
ties for the coming years. 

Unfortunately, the ICAE s April action 
to "take charge" by malcingdecbions on 
the Program's behalf (see Editorial) has 
derailed both the Programs activities and 
the development of a more democratic 
and accountable structure. The Program 
has great potential - a rich base of strong 
contacts and past work - but serious orga- 
nizational limits on process and autonomy. 
Its continued strength will depend on the 
hard work, creativity and tenacity of those 
women who continue to see the Program 
as a potential ally and priority for their 
work. 
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PARTICIPAN1S SAID 

(continued from m(e 23) 

• How do we raise awareness among 
women end men about gender Issues 
which emerge during the course of a 
conference? 

• How do we create a space within a 
conference for gender Issues to be 
placed on the agenda? 

• How do we address gender Issues If 
legitimate space Is denied and the 
Issues suppressed? 

The Women's Program of the ICAE 
played a crucial role at the conference 
on "Literacy, Popular Education and 
Democracy" held In Bangkok earlier this 
year In placing gender Issues on the 
agenda of the conference by: 

• providing a forum for women to dis- 
cuss and address gender Issues which 
emerged during the conference: 

• by convening a very successful panel 
discussion of Thai women who spoke of 
the oppression of women In Thai society 
In general and the exploitation of Thai 
women, particularly In the prostitution 
trade: 

• by ofganlzing a low-key campaign 
uslr\gslogfins written on conferertce 
name tags, which enabled women partic- 
ipants to register their ot)jectlon3 to gen- 
der Insensitlvtty. 

One of the most crucial tasks cur- 
rently facing gender-sensitive popular 
educators Is the development of popular 
education skills and the design of pro- 
grams which enable us to challer^e gen- 
der oppression In any educational forum, 
nor>govemmental organization, trade 
union, or health centre! 

CMtra for AdiiH and Coiitlmili« Educa- 
tion -UnivoiBlty of the Wottom Cope 

Zelda is a lecturer with CAGE at UWC, 
working to develop both People's Educa- 
tion and gender-sensitive popular educa- 
tion practice. Zelda is also working on 
the South African component of the Gen- 
c er and Popular Education International 
ConDparative Research Project, 




nghting 

Repression, 

Building DemociiK^ 



Excerpts from a Pre-Workshop Discussion 

• EDITED BY SHANNONBROOKE MURPHY 



At the World Assembly in Bangkok, the 
Women's Program organized a workshop 
on "Strategies for Popular Education 
under Conditions of Repression." In 
preparation, four of us met to decide how 
best to tackle this complex issue. 

As Maiy Habib, fronn the Association 
Najdeh in liebanon, Zelda Greener, from 
the Centre for Adult and Continuing Edu- 
cation in South Africa, and Bess Angosta, 
from the Women's Studies and Resource 
Centre in tho Philippines spoke, they for- 
mulated a set of urgent common 
questions: 

• What are the challenges to popular edu- 
cation under conditions of repression? 



• What is the role of popular education in 
re-building oi^ganizations and strengthen- 
ing their democratic process under condi- 
tions of repression? 

• How can popular education continue to 
be used to maintain accountability and 
strengthen participation and democracy 
in a post-repression or post-liberation 
society? 

More strongly than a common strate- 
gic outline, these questions, challenges 
and frustrations emerged as a crucial base 
from which to understand, analyze and 
strengthen educational practice within 
liberation struggles. There was a reaffir- 
mation of the crucial role of popular edu- 
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cation in demanding 
accountability and democ- 
racy within liberation move- 
ments, even under repres- 
sive conditions. In the con- 
text of the struggle for 
democracy, an urgent con- 
cern for the integration - 
rather than abandonment - 
of a gender perspective was 
emphasir^d. 

We wanted to share a small segment 
of our discussion to provoke your 
thoughts and reflections. 

Shannonhrooke: What are some common 
strategies that have emerged in develop- 
ing popular education under conditions of 
repression? 

Maty: Democracy -building committees 
and working on the grassroots level, for 
example. 

Zelda: A gender perspective. Although 
democracy and gender issues in popular 
education under repression haven't really 
been seriously addressed yet. 

Mary: There's an even more comprehen 
sive question, as far as Palestinian women 
are ooncemed: gender issues in the 
national struggle itself. We, as Arab 
women, have not yet found the answer to 
that larger question. I'm sv.re other 
women also have the same experience. 
How do you tie feminism with the nation- 
al struggle? 

This is a big challenge to us women in 
the Third World. It's the biggest challenge 
of all. Because we've seen experiences of 
women who fought and sacrificed and 
were martyred, and they really did it on 
an equitable basis with men. And then 
after the revolution was 
won, the women returned 
to the kitchen. And retur- 
ned to the veil. Now we say 
"we don't want that; we 
want to do something else", 
but we don't know how. 

One answer is that we 
should always push the gen- 
der issue and not be satis- 




fied with answers that are 
being given to us by our 
male compatriots - that the 
national issue is paramount 
now and the gender issue 
comes later. We should 
always say no, they come 
hand in hand. 





Tjddai Repression is one of 
the factors that shape popular education. 
My presentation about the South African 
context will be about strengthening 
democracy, and how difficult it is under 
repression. Democratic structures are 
annihilated under repres- 
sion; democracy then 
becomes very difficult. 

Mary: In certain cases 
repression can be fertile 
ground. It can breed 
democracy. 

7Adja\ It depends. If the 
leaders go into hiding and 
cannot meet with their base, then democ- 
racy cannot take place. 

Bm; I don't know if it's possible for 
democracy to happen under repression. 

Zpitfa; It's ironic. In our situation, we've 
discovered that even though the state 
represses, people find other spaces for 
forming democratic oiganizations. Within 
the church, or within state organizations. 
But there are problems. If it's a mass- 
based organization, for example, you need 
public space to hold meetings in order to 
make democratic decisions. But if that 
public space is violated, you cannot meet 
and therefore you cannot make democrat- 
ic decisions. 



Mary: But you know it s not 
only decision-making that 
constitutes democratic prac- 
tice - you may not be able to 
make "democratic" 
decisions but you can still be 
democratic. Theoretically, 
decisions should always 
come from the bottom up. 



and elections also. But that does not 
always occur. In certain conditions, some 
decisions have to be made by the leader- 
ship and sometimes they are not very 
good decisions, and so they are criticised 
later. The leadership is accountable. 

TAda: That sounds like a contradiction. 
It's a ''democratic" organization, yet the 
decision is not necessarily one all people 
participate in making. That's a representa- 
tive form of democracy: some people 
make the decision **on behalf of or **in 
the interests of others. 



Mary: Sometimes you have 
to forsake democratic deci- 
sion-making in order to get 
decisions made. But that 
doesn't mean you sacrifice 
the whole democratic struc- 
ture. I think it's really an 
issue of building a set-up that 
encompasses everybody. 
Committees, for example, 
where everybody has a role. 



TAda: It depends on whether you have 
actually built strong organizations in the 
first instance. And whether organizations 
can survive the repression. 

Mary: Why is it that some survive and 
others don't? 

Tjdda: Structures are weakened under 
repression, and it's very difficult to 
rebuild them. It's difficult, but it can be 
done. The more repressive our state has 
become, the higher our political 
consciousness. And that in itself strength- 
ens organizations. 

In our situation, we built quite a num- 
ber of organizations from the bottom up. 
Then we reached a stage where we need- 
ed a national organization that would 
bring together the leaders of all the local 
and sectoral organizations. But when 
those leaders began putting their energy 
into work at the national level, the local 
organizations were weakened. So you 
have to go back and strengthen the base. 
Go back and rebuild. 
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Accountability is important It's one of 
the challenges for us in NGOs and popu- 
lar organizations. You can use a participa- 
tory form of democracy in your local orga- 
nization but if you're actually talking 
about making a decision in a mass-based 
organization with five thousand people, 
can you use the same form? We are not in 
power, but our organizations form the 
embiyos of the new society How do you 
make that transformation? Now we have 
to start thinking about democracy not 
only in the context of a particular popular 
organization but in the society at large. 

One of the questions we are currently 
asking is, once we are liberated and have 
a new state, will this state nationalize the 
NGOs? I predict that some NGO's will 
want to become part of the state appara- 
tus. But others may choose to remain out- 
side the state. And they may be jailed. 

Maty: If our movements ever do come to 
power, will we remain democratic? That is 
the crux of the issue - because in many 
countries, they just forget all about 
democracy. 

Bess: That's the crucial role of education. 

Zelda: In South Africa, our struggle at the 
moment is against national oppression, 
but within that struggle there is a struggle 



for socialism. But what kind of socialism 
are we talking about? We haven't come to 
tenns with that yet. If we are talking 
about a socialist society based on partici- 
patoiy democracy, then obviously partici- 
patoiy democracy is a practice to be 
introduced into local organizations, 
NGOs and trade unions. If we are talking 
about a socialism which is authoritarian, 
then it wouldn't be necessary to be demo- 
cratic within local organizations. It would 
be a waste of time. 

One of the main aspects of national 
oppression is authoritarianism, particularly 
male authoritarianism. And so for some 
people, especially feminists, the struggle 
against oppression is also a struggle against 
authoritarianism, even within liberation 
organizations. We've learned authori- 
tarianism from our oppressors, and do not 
conduct our organizations differently 

Mary: Authoritarianism is a part of many 
ideologies, even on the left. It's not only 
the oppressor, it's our own modes of 
oppression. 

And that brought us back again, to a dis- 
cussion of popular education, building a 
base, building democratic organization, 
building for empowerment ... in condi- 
tions of repression and in processes of 
liberation. 



**You can use 
participatoiy 
democracy in your 
local organization but 
if you're actually 
talking about making 
a decision in a mass- 
based organization 
with five thousand 
people, can you use 
the same form?" 




THE FUNDING CRISIS 



Women 




THE WOMEN'S PROGRAM UNDER- 
took an organizational review in 1989. At 
that time, the Program was in a financial 
crisis. Thus, an important part of the pro- 
cess involved assessing current policy 
towards funding women's programming 
and networks within international agen- 
cies. Through discussions with both fun- 
ders and other women's groups and net- 
works, it became clear that the same 
funding crisis we were facing was also 
being faced by many women's organiza- 
tions arourd the world as agencies' poli- 
cies towards women are changing. The 
potential result of these changes is that 
even less money will be made available to 
projects specifically targeted at women in 
this coming period; agencies will exert 
more control over the kinds of initiatives 
that are supported and it will be even 
harder for new groups to break into the 
"international fiinding" arena. 

We felt it important not to tackle the 
problem merely as a question of survival 
for our office or the Women's Program; 
the issue of women's groups' dependence 
on government and aid funding where 
accountability exists in one direction 
(from us to flinders) and control in anoth- 



er (by funders over what work is or is not 
appropriate) is a political issue. 

As a modest contribution to this pro- 
cess we are sharing some of what we have 
learned in order to promote further shar- 
ing and discussion among groups in the 
network. The following excerpts are from 
two primaty sources: the Womens Pro- 
gram Organizational Review, published 
in Januaty 1990; and presentations given 
at a public forum, "Up In Alms: Women's 
Organizations Internationally Confront 
the Funding Crisis," which we organized 
in Toronto to coincide with the meeting of 
our Advisoty Committee in November 
1989. 

Our aim is to contribute to a critical 
awareness and collective analysis of the 
funding crisis. The material that follows 
raises more questions than it answers. In 
spite of international trends that affect all 
of us, it is clear that there are important 
differences in our experiences, depending 
on the region we're working in, whether 
we are working at the local, regional und 
international level, and our histories with 
funding agencies. We need to know more 
about these differences and similarities. 
And we need to know more about the 



contexts in which different funders are 
operating, since development agencies, 
church organizations, private foundations 
and NGOs have different contingencies, 
possibilities and limitations. Our strategies 
for action and alliance need to be more 
precise and thoughtful if we are not only 
to survive but to find more effective ways 
to work for women's empowerment and 
to build strong movements for women. 

What can be done and how can we 
work in ways that will help one another, 
rather than accepting the dynamic of 
competition which the funding crisis 
imposes on women's groups? We are well 
aware that many donors are also 
struggling to find ways to effectively sup 
port progressive initiatives. Most impor- 
tant is to begin a dialogue that can facili- 
tate a constructive move toward resolving 
this critical situation in a way that 
advances our commitment to women's 
struggle for equity, social justice and 
democracy. In order to do this, we as 
women's groups need to be clear about 
our needs and concerns, and able to share 
with others in an open dialogue rather 
than confronting each other as competi- 
tors for a shrinking pot of money 
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The money available for 
women's activities has al- 
ways been small. Until the 
Women's Decade many 
agencies made no alloca- 
tions to women. However, during the 
Decade, the introduction of women as a 
category fo^ funding in multilateral agen- 
cies, bilateral agencies and international 
NGOs enabled women's organizations all 
over the world to successfully apply for 
financial assistance. Women s develop- 
ment desks were widely incorporated into 
funding agencies in the 70s and 80s. In 
many of these orgp .iizations this process 
came as a result of the struggles of wo- 
men within the ranks of the agency staff. 

However, the amount of budget 
monies which women were able to access 
for "women and development" projects 
was still very small. In many cases it was 
as httle as 10% of agency budgets (in 
other cases it has been impossible to 
quantify because of the way women are 
interspersed in different development 
agency projects - but generally we can say 
that it was a small percentage of agency 
budgets). The kind of projects agencies 
tended to develop and support were small 
"pilot" initiatives, ofien focussed on 
income generation or small business-type 
endeavours geared towards women. 

These developments resulted in the 
creation of an international dependency 
on development agencies for the financial 
support of women's programs and move- 
ments. At the same time, an atmosphere 
of competition rapidly developed due to a 
relatively small amount of financing being 
accessed by a growing number of groups. 
Even state agencies in many countries, 
such as Women's Bureaux, are attempting 
to attract funds alongside small women's 
groups and XGOs with gender-specific 
programs. 

This dependence negatively affects 
the internal functioning of groups. The 
processes of accountability set up within 
Women's organizations in relation to aid 
agencies are many and complex. The 
pressures and demands of accounting to 
aid agencies very often overshadow and 
work against the need to account to the 
base we serve. 

O 
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THENDS IN FUNDING TO 
WOMEN'S ORGANIZAHONS 



Funding to Women 
Since the Decade 

In the current period (1988 - 1990), many 
funding agencies have begun to change 
their policies toward women. A central 
change within the policy of international 
agencies is a move toward w^hat is being 
called "mainstreaming." Mainstreaming 
aims to integrate gender concerns within 
what are called "general projects." In 
many ways it is a return to the situation 
which existed before the Decade, an 
approach which has been much criticized 
for the way in which it fails to recognize 



women's specific position in the house- 
hold, their unremunerated, unrecognized 
domestic and subsistence labour and the 
skewed sexual division of labour in gener- 
al. The present policy attempts to envi- 
sion women as part of broad general pro- 
grams, but requires that these programs 
contain a "gender component" At its 
most extreme, this policy would envision 
the abolition of women's desks within 
international agencies, to be replaced by 
the training of all agency officials in "gen- 
der and development." 

The new mainstreaming trend is 
found in Canadian agencies, in Scandina- 
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vian agencies and in the European Eco- 
nomic Q)mmunity. This situation has 
come about in part because of a reaction 
to the last ten years of focus on women's 
issues. The head of international relations 
in one agency described the reaction in 
this way: 

People are tired of "women." There's a 
feeling that solutions have been tried 
and they haven't \vorked and now it's 
time to move on. They want some- 
thing fresh to think about * like the 
environment, say When 'Svomen" 
come on to the agenda at international 
meetings, men go out to do their shop 
ping. 'Women" are still seen as noth- 
ing to do with their programs. On the 
other hand women's real needs are 
growing. So there's a contradiction. 

It also represents a reaction to the spe- 
cial project^ established for women dur- 
ing the Decade. Agencies claim these 
projects have reached only a small num- 
ber of women and rather than empower- 
ing women have served to further 
marginalize them - that is, to confine 
them to a ghettoized "women's" area, and 
keep them out of "richer" and 'larger" 



programs. The view is that these small 
prejects have somehow worked against 
the goals they were originally set up to 
achieve; the trend needs to be reversed 
and women need to be conceptualized 
broadly within general categories. The 
difference is that now gender will be a 
tool to analyze the situation of women 
within this context. 

This trend raises a number of ques- 
tions. First, where mainstreaming is 
adopted as policy, what will be the mecha- 
nisms to guarantee continued attention to 
women's power within these projects? 
How will women be sure that the appar- 
ently neutral category of "gender^' will 
operate to empower them? Can project 
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officers — the majority of whom are men 
operating in male dominated organiza- 
tions with little knowledge or experience 
in dealing with gender — cope critically 
with the growing needs of women? Can 
crash courses in gender for project staff - 
unaccompanied by changes in the struc- 
tures of many of these organizations - 
result in positive effects for women? 

Why are policies towards women be- 
ing conceptualized in such an "either/or" 
fashion? Clearly women need both 
women-specific and integrated activities 
and organizations. It goes without saying 
that women need to participate as equals 
in all processes of development and so in 
this sense resistance to ghettoized/under- 
funded women's projects is well placed. 
However, we must be careful not to throw 
the baby out with the bath water. 

Women are struggling to develop 
mechanisms which guarantee that the 
small gains we have made can become 
institutionalized practice. Women-specific 
projects offer that potential. It is well- 
documented that women's projects, 
though oflen small and under-funded, 
provide women with experience that 
enables them to take on leadership posi- 
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tions by helping to develop critical con- 
sciousness, skills and confidence in a sup- 
portive setting 

New Priorities 

At the same time as mainstreaming is 
being implemented, there is also a trend 
to prioritize other issues. In many Euro- 
pean development agencies the coming 
attractions are Debt, the Environment, 
and a return to the well-tried Population 
Control. Small scale industrialization is 
still popular and is becoming increasingly 
so as a response to the debt crisis. These 
issues, in particular the environment and 
the debt, are being kept before the public 
through media coverage. How will wom- 
en figure within these issues? We Ve seen 
a lot of discussion in the media about strug- 
gles with the debt crisis but we haven't 
seen much about how women's position in 
the economy relates to this issue. 

intemationai 
Networtcing 

There are other factors affecting funding 
available to a program like the ICAE 
Women's Network. With the possible 
exception of some Nordic agencies and 
the Dutch, most agencies, particularly 
some of the richest, give intemationai net- 
works a low priority. In the U.S., support 
for women's intemationai networks is 
poor Many agencies, both in the U.S. and 
elsewhere, do not have a department for 
intemationai agencies and so proposals 
have to be circulated through .egional 
desks. At the Ford Foundation we were 
told that intemationai proposals had to be 
approved by all four regional desks - a 
clear indication of low priority In general 
most agencies prefer "direct links" with 
groups in the Third World. The Ford 
Foundation in the U.S., for example, 
places a very high priority on direct rela- 
tionships with national grassroots groups. 

In the rhetoric of some donor agen- 
cies, justification for the emphasis on 
direct links and strengthening regional 
bodies appropriates the language of the 
left. There is reference to the importance 
of '1)uildingthe grassroots leadership," to 
the lack of Third World leadership in the 
intemationai women's networks and to 
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the importance of building regional and 
national self-reliance. This suggests that 
groups which meet these criteria would 
be well supported. Yet the experience of 
many so-called Third World groups work- 
ing with the grassroots at a national level 
has shown that meeting these criteria is 
no guarantee of funding support. 

A central problem with the way inter- 
national networking among women is 
conceptualized by funders is a lack of 
attention to the profound effects it has on 
local practice. The world faces problems 
generated by an unequal division of 
labour and unequal trading arrangements. 
These conflicts manifest differently from 
place to place, but they have an intemr- 
tional scope. Preferred or exclusive 
emphasis on women's work at the com- 
munity or regional level prevents women 
from effectively coordinating our work at 
a global level. The director of one 
women's network called it the "keep the 
girls at home strategy," 

A more serious implication is that 
intemationai linkages around issues of 
gender are forced to be mediated through 
the agencies themselves or through the 
state. There are obvious problems with 
this on many levels. Let us take the exam- 
ple of women working in garment facto- 
ries and in micro chip production. These 
women have to fight the exploitative con- 
ditions arising out of this new pheno- 
menon, while at the same time struggling 
to keep their right to work. This fight can 
only be effective if it is waged internation- 
ally. The state is an obstacle to this strug- 
gle, since it is the state which has set up 
the free trade zones where export 
processing factories are located. Intema- 
tionai work through these channel'- will 
have limited potential for women, and will 
obviously condition the possibilities and 
effectiveness of intemationai alliances. 
Given the political and economic moti^'a- 
tions behind the aid relationship, it is 
obvious why direct national linkages are 
important for agencies. This situation is 
unlikely to change. 

Edited and excerpted from the ICAE 
Women's Program Organizaii^>nol Review by 
Honor Ford-Smith and Sue Thrasher, 1990 
and a presentation by Honor Ford-Smith at 
"Up In Alms". 
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Lessons from CAFRA 

by Tina Johnson 

(CAFRA Secretariat, TRINIDAD) 



work at a rape crisis 
centre, and weWe 
been asked to become 
selHufdcient There Is 
no possible way to 
organize rape survivors 
Into some Inco^vs 
generating project to 
support the crisis 
centre. It sounds 
ridiculous but that's 
been asked by one 
funding agency.'' 



when CAFRA (Caribbean Association for 
Feminist Research and Action) was 
formed in 1985 we didn't have any money 
at all. I'he secretariat was voluntary. The 
idea was that those of us who formed the 
secretariat would concern ourselves with 
proposal writing and raising funds, which 
at the time was something that we had 
veiy little experience with. We learned a 
lot quickly 

We went through a lot of problems in 
learning about the different ftinders, what 
the different agencies fund and the lan- 
guage that different funding agencies use. 
You have to know both what kind of pro- 
jects they fund and what ways they talk 
about their projects before you can 
approach them. The first two projects that 
we wrote proposals for were on violence 
against women and on agriculture. 

We wasted a lot of time not having 
done the right research. For example, we 



sent the violence proposal to several agen- 
cies and in one case we discovered that 
the agency had transferred its focus from 
the Caribbean to Africa after we had gone 
through the whole process of writing the 
proposal; in another case the agency had 
transferred its area of interest from vio- 
lence to some other issue. 

For about two years we were not fund- 
ed and our coordinator and administrative 
assistant worked without salary. The coor- 
dinator worked almost full-time, was fin- 
ishing off her degree at night and had two 
children. Getting the projects funded was 
no solution. We learned that most funding 
agencies like to flind projects rather than 
to give institutional support. Funders are 
much more comfortable with funding pix)- 
jects that have a beginning, a clear end 
and a written report. They are not so 
interested in process; they are more inter- 
ested in something concrete which looks 



good in their annual 
report. 

When we got funding 
for the projects there was 
still no money to pay for 
the project coordination 
and administration by the 
secretariat. That money 
had to be borrowed from 
the project. The account- 
ing for the project had to 
be done in such a way 
that money was available 
for administration in 
Trinidad - not for salary 
assistance, just for 
postage, telephone, etc. 

Part of the problem was 
our own inexperience in 
actually writing budgets. 
At the beginning we 
didn't put in all the 
money that was needed 
for long distance commu- 
nication and training. We had two trainers 
from the Dominican Republic who hadn't 
been budgeted for properly What we've 
learned to do is to build part of the coor- 
dinator's salary into the project, or build 
part of the administrative assistance costs 
into each project. 

We've also leanied that it's very impor- 
tant to have personal contact with 
funders. I don't know how many propos- 
als they receive everyday from various 
women's organizations arxl every other 
kind of organization. If they meet you and 
realize that what you are doing is impor- 
tant, that you're very serious about your 
work and have accountability as well - 
some financial system in place and books 
to show them - then they are much more 
prepared to fund you and also to recom- 
mend you to other funders. It's a snowball 
efTect: orce you get one or two funders 
supporting a project, other funding agen- 
cies become interested. 

One issue iK)w is this question of "self- 
sufficiency." It is not only a demand from 
the funders. There is concern about 
whether we want to be totally dependent 
on funding agencies, especially when they 
are beginning to shift money into other 
areas. At CAFRA we've always argued 
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that it is impossible for a membership 
network which runs projects in different 
territories to be totally self-sufficient 
because even if a particular project 
becomes self-sufficient, that wouldn't sus- 
tain the organization. The agricultural 
project, for example, may result in the 
women in the communities setting up 
self-sufficient projects for themselves but 
that doesn't pn^vide CAFRA with any 
income. I also work at a rape crisis centre 
and we've been asked to become self-suf- 
ficient. There is no possible way to orga - 
nize rape survivors into some income gen- 
erating project to support the rape crisis 
centre. It sounds a bit ridiculous but that's 
been asked by one funding agency. 

There is a need for NGOs in the 
Caribbean region to get together to meet 
with funding agencies so that rather than 
funding agencies telling us what our pri- 
orities should be, what kinds of programs 
we should develop, we can be telling 
them what our needs are. We don't want 
to be in competition with the other orga- 
nizations. We want to deal with funders in 
a very honest and open way We don't 
want them to be playing us off against 
each other. We're always asked, ''Well, 
what do you think of this or that organiza- 
tion?" It puts you on the spot because 
whatever you may think about the organi- 
zation, you don't want to say that they 
should not be funded. It is unfair of flin- 
ders to ask about other organizations, to 
make you responsible in a sense for whe- 
ther or not that organization gets funding. 

I think it is important to pool our know- 
ledge of funding agencies in a group where 
we can put our concerns on the table and 
discuss them in a very open way. It is also 
very important to be open with funders 
because they talk to each other as well. 

Excerpted from a presentation at the "Fund- 
ing Women's Organizations** workshop at the 
ICAE Fourth World Assembly, Bangkok - Jan- 
uary 1990. 

CAFRA 
P.O. Box 442 
Tunapuna Post Office 
Tunapuna 

TRINIDAD 0 TOBAGO 

td: (809) 663^8760 

Fax: (809) 662-4414, Attn. CAFRA 





EXPLORING THE 
AUERNHnVES 10 
SmiE FUNDING 
IN CANADA 



• BY ALICE DE WOLFF 

Executive Director, National 
Action ConnnnUtee on the 
Status of Wonnen (NAC) 



Since the mid-1970s a large 
proportion of Canadian 
women's organizations and 
institutions have been support- 
ed by government funding. In 
the last two years, however, government 
cor^imitment to providing financial sup- 
port, at both federal and provincial levels, 
is shakier than it has been for 15 years. 
We are experiencing a distressing decline 
in government, industry and media recog- 
nition that organized women are legiti- 
mate contributors to social and economic 
policy and programs. 

I think it is imp>ortant to discuss such 
developments in Canadian policy towards 
women in an international forum because 
theie developments are likely to affect 
Canada*s oFTicial development assistance 
and Canadian non-governmental funders. 



In their current campaigns to reduce 
deficits, the federal and most provincial 
governments have begun to cut back on 
all souroes of funds for women's organiza- 
tions. T hese cuts are described as prag- 
matic belt tightening. The federal govern- 
ment cut its Women's Program by 13%, 
along with its Native and Multiculturalism 
Programs. The target of these cuts has 
been "operational" funds, meaning that 
the bulk of monies available for women's 
groups are project funds. This allows for 
greater government control over the 
issues on which public money is spent, 
and for increased flexibility for govern- 
ment to decide what issues it wishes to 
emphasize. 

One of the policy shifts we feel is 
being tested in these cuts is whether gov- 
ernment can get away wit)) eliminating all 
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its support to advocacy groups, i.e., 
groups which engage in political activities. 
The mate to this strategy is to provide fun- 
ding to non-governmental organizations 
only for service work, particularly service 
work which is an extension of government 
policy. This is not a new strategy, but the 
combination may further a current trend 
amongst women's organizations to become 
a-poliUcal and entirely sendee related. ' 

The impact of the cuts is already 
apparent. Organizations that receive 
funding have decided to cut newsletters 
and reduce their re^onal networking 
budgets. Our feminist periodicals are in 
particular jeopardy The cuts operate as a 
virtual freeze on the number of groups 
which will receive stable funding. This 
means that immigrant women's organiza- 
tions, visible minority women's organiza- 
tions, disabled women's organizations and 
native women's organizations are not like- 
ly to receive secure funding. 

I want to illustrate my concerns about 
what the cuts mean for the ability of Can- 
adian women to continue to speak to poli- 
ticians and policy makers. The organiza- 
tion I work for, NAC, received a cut of 
$300,000 or 50% over three years. NAC is 
the largest women's organization in Cana- 
da. Its primary objectives are political mo- 
bilizing, education and lobbying in the 
name of our 570 member groups. It has 
been in the business of "integrating 
women's concerns into policy decision 
making," which has necessarily meant that 
its members have been critical of all gov- 
ernments sirKJe its origins. The current 
budget cuts mean that all of us, staff, vol- 
unteers and the executive board, are feel- 
ing the strain of an ever-expanding need 
for political action, and the necessity to 
spend large amounts of our time and re- 
sources looking for new sources of fund- 
ing. 

Our choices include: using our official 
"charitable" status 1 o raise funds; develop- 
ing a substantial diicct mail campaign ask- 
ing for donations which do not require 
charitable receipts; and approaching 
foundations for project money 

Let s look at these options a bit. The 
limitations and extra work associated with 
foundation project grants have been well- 
documented [and are discussed in this 



"As we are pushed 
into doing private 
fundraising we will 
find ourselves having 
to develop entirely 
new strategies if we are 
to avoid importing 
regulated inequalities 
into the structure and 
work relations of our 
organizations/' 




issue o( Voices Rising]. In the discussion 
that follows I want to focus briefly on the 
options of charitable and non-charitable 
donations. 

Charitable sources 

charitable registration with the state is 
one of the most common ways for agen- 
cies to announce to donors that they are 
accountable and legitimate. It is also at- 
tractive to donors because they can claim 
the donation as a credit on their Income 
Tax Return Form. Large fundraising with- 
out charitable status in Canada is very dif- 
ficult. However, because charitable status 
is regulated by Tax Law, there are strict 
requirements associated with the acquisi- 
tion and use of officially charitable funds. 
For example, charitable funds may not be 
use for political or advocacy purposes. 

I learned about further constraints 
around charitable funds through a study I 
conducted several years ago with the 
Women's Caucus of a Canadian charitable 




make this change it started a large private 
fundraising campaign. 

The question the Women's Caucus 
was attempting to address at the time of 
my study was "Why did women do the 
lower status fundraising and men do the 
higher status project work?" Or, how was 
it that in an apparently collective, non- 
hierarchical organization the women 
involved with fimdraising felt like they 
were doing the unimportant work, and 
the project ofBoers were able to act as 
management? 

The best way into these questions was 
to examine the organization's work pro- 
cesses, and particularly those of the 
women. It showed us that there was a 
large sub-strata of low paid, part-time, 
contract and volunteer workers, almost all 
women, who processed the fundraising 
receipts. They were carrying out a highly 
regulated set of tasks which the govern- 
ment required in order for the agency to 
issue charitable receipts. They did not 
show up in the organization's descriptions 
of itself as a collective. 

The agency could not pay all volun- 
teers and grant workers at the collective 
rate of pay to do this work and stay within 
the 20% limit on administrative spending 
[imposed on agencies raising charitable 
funds]. The low paid, volunteer character 
of that kind of work is maintained through 



agency that funds international projects. It the regulation of charities and charitable 



was a progressive agency that had chosen 
to decrease its dependence on 
government funding so that it could Fund 
"progressive" work overseas. In order to 



donations outlined in the Tax Act. In 
attempting to become more "progressive" 
and independent of government, agency 
workers had imported structural inequali- 
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ties into their work relations. The 
gendered character of the inequalities 
came about through the day to day prag- 
matic decisions that agency members 
made about how to deal with this situa- 
tion: i.e., their selection of women as 
appropriate volunteers, combined with 
women's own self-selection as clerical 
workers rather than program workers. 

In the development agency the 
inequalities brought about in the work 
process of private fundraising became 
apparent around gender. Many women's 
organizations have tried very hard to 
develop collective, non-hierarchical and 
anti-racist work relations. The danger for 
these groups is that we will find ourselves 
with low-paid, part-time and voluntary 
woricers who are women of colour or 
women who are less educationally advan- 
taged - reproducing through our work the 
kinds of relations we are fighting in the 
rest of society As we are pushed into 
doing private fundraising we will find 
ourselves having to develop entirely new 
strategies if we are to avoid importing the 
regulated inequalities of that work into 
the structure and work relations of our 
organizations. 

Unreceipted 
private donations 

This is the only source which will provide 
us with funds which we can legally use to 
conduct our political and administrative 
work - which is the bulk of NAC s work. 
The work involved is as labour intensive 
as charitable fundraising, but there are no 
limitations on our use of the funds, i.e.. 
we can use them for administration and 
our political activities. NAC is therefore 
beginning a campaign which focusses on 
developing a relation with women donors, 
encouraging the women of Canada to feel 
a certain ownership in the work of their 
organization. We are aware, however, that 
we must educate our donors about why 
we need funds that are not charitable. 
And we are increasingly holding discus- 
sions with other groups about how to con- 
duct our campaigns so that we do not end 
up competing with each other for sup- 
porters and donors. 



What We Can Do 

Canadian policy seems intent on moving 
more of the service work and almost all of 
the advocacy work of women's organiza- 
tions outside the sphere of government, 
expecting us to find "private" sources to 
support our attempts to end discrimina- 
tion against women. It seems to me that, 
along with the practical changes we have 
to make, we must be increasingly 
prepared to: 

• be vigilant around the slide into service 
work and to oppose changes which will 
make us inappropriately reliant on 
women's voluntaiy labour and unpaid 
labour in our homes; ' 

• be insistent that advocacy work is part of 
the state s policy development process, 
and that women do not have the resources 
to finance the business of integrating their 
concerns; 

• develop coordinated campaigns 
between our organizations, including 
between Canadian women and women 
from the Third World, because we will 
soon all be appix>aching the same donors, 
whether they are individuals, foundations 
or charities; 

• educate donors to make straight dona- 
tions, without expecting charitable receipts; 



• work on a campaign to change the Tax 
Act. to lift the restrictions on administra- 
tion and charitable donations, or to create 
tax exempt status for advocacy groups; 

• develop new workplace strategies to 
ensure that we do not import racial and 
class inequalities into our work relations. 

Excefy)Udfivfnapresentation at the Women s 
Program ''Up in Alms" Forum. 

Post Script: 

This presentation was made in November 
1989. In February 1990 the federal gov- 
ernment cut its Women's Program by 
another 15%. completely withdrawing 
support for 80 women's centres and three 
large women's publications, and seriously 
reducing support to another four women's 
groups that conduct community-based 
research. In the same budget the Native 
Communications Program was eliminated 
and support for aboriginal advocacy 
groups was severely reduced. 

National Action Committee 
on the Status of Women 
505^44 Bloor Street West 
Toronto, Ontario 
M5S 1W9 CANADA 
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Our first funding agency experience was not a good one. The agency had what I have 
always called the adopt you, drop you, andln4^tween use you for PR"" policy. You are 
so wonderful, you're women and you're grassroots, and they just want to take you over 
and adopt you. And then when you change direction slightly— and of course as we 
evaluate our wori< we 're shifting all the time— or when they're ready, they just drop you. 
But In between, while you 're just their cup of tea and just too good to be true, you find 
that you e/^e their public relations agent. You're being touted as the most wonderful 
project, of thelr's and they're the cat's whiskers! 

Hilary NIcoiMn (SUxtran TtiMtro - Jamaica) 

ExooipAed from ''Bulldng Democratic Woman's OrCanlzatiom^ 

VokeB RMnA April/May 1988. 

rm having clfficulty with the term "partnership. " After fifteen years of experience with 
development agencies I want to say that I don Y think It Is partnership. Funding agencies 
are at the top; we're at the bottom. We have to present you with accounts, and my god, 
so many of them are so el^orate that I who teach at the university have a hard time with 
them. But we in u urn don 't have any Input into this accounting business from your end. 
A partnership implies some sort of sharing In decision making. You come all the 

U$t0n Fumhn! continual on p§ig€ 32 
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Questioning Official 
Developmeiit 




IN M PHILimNES 



By Carol Anonuevo 

Center for Women's Resources 



Four years ago, the attention of the world 
was focussed on the Philippines after a 
successful popular uprising ousted Mar- 
cos. At that time, the Marcos dictatorship 
had accumulated a S26B debt, a large 
chunk of it going to aid his family's bank 
accounts all over the world. Part of the 
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time to evaluate us, and we have no 
opportunity to evaluate you. And I have a 
lot to say about that. But we never have 
the avenue to do that You Interfere with 
our policy generally - you tell us in a very 
polixh way, If you change this program 
to make ltmo:e towards education then 
we 're going lo give you money. ** But we 
have no rig it to change your policy by 
telling you, "Look we need this this year, 
and not thai. " 

In the end we really are at the bot- 
tom, you'it} at tne too and when we try to 
liberate ourselves - usingyour own jargon 
to be Self-reliant'* by asking for endow- 
ments, you invariably refuse. We 're try- 
ing to liberate ourselves from aependen- 
cy but cannot do it, precisely because 
you agencies refuse to provide us with 
this fantastic chance to live off an 
endowment like you. 

Rita GiBcamiin (Ui4on of Madcal Ralef 
Commtttoat; Occupiad Palaatlna) 
Exoarptod from a dbc«Mion at tha North/ 
South DMogua at thalCAE Fourth Worfci 
AaaamNK Bangkok - January 1990. 



loans also went to the implementation of 
the export-oriented development strategy 
peddled by the Intemation^ Monetaiy 
Fund-World Bank. Much of this strategy 
failed, resulting in the increasing pauper- 
ization of the Filipinos, For the many who 
organized and struggled to change this op- 
pressive situation, the government respon- 
ded with repression and militarization. 

After the overthrow of Marcos in 
February 1986, the Filipinos thought that 
all this would change. Governments all 
over the world expressed support for the 
restoration of democracy by pledging eco- 
nomic assistance to rehabilitate our econ- 
omy The Canadian government was no 
different In fact, it took a bolder stance 
that year, it announced that the Philip- 
pines had become a priority area for 
development assistance. 

Part of the strategy was to involve 
Canadian and Filipino NGOs, 
international agencies and the Canadian 
commercial sector in development pro- 
grams in the Philippines. One hundred 
million Canadian dollars were allocated 
for a trial period of two years during 
which CIDA (Canadian International 
Development Agency) was to "gather pro- 
gram experience and probe ftjture 
options.'* 

Perhaps one of the major proposals 
that emerged from this strategy is the 
Negros Rehabilitation Development 
Fund, where SUM was allocated for four 



fiscal years. Today CIDA is being criti- 
ciaed In the Philippines, as well as by Can- 
adian NGO$, because much of the sup- 
port has gone to private foundations in 
Negros which are synonymous with land- 
lonl projects. Canadian taxpayers' money 
has been <^ianneled to fiind not only eco- 
nomic ptojecte but also, in an indirect way, 
]andk>^' private armies and the conse- 
quent tnjiUtarization. In short, many NCOs 
and pile's organizations are saying that 
CanaiiKan money has supported counter- 
insurgency efforts in the Philippines. 

Meanwhile, in the last two years, it has 
become evident that the Aquino develop- 
ment model is no different from that of 
her predecessor. Our foreign debt has 
already risen to S28B and our government 
panel for debt negotiations has committed 
the toil of the Filipinos towards the repay- 
ment of these debts. For the year 1989, 
43% of our total budget has been allocat- 
ed for debt servicing. This means that 
there is only so much left for education, 
health and social services. Minimum 
wages have not been raised to the level 
that is necessary for decent living. Thou- 
sands of Filipinos sacrifice being together 
with their families to seek out jobs all over 
the world. For the women, this means 
working as domestic helpers in Hong 
Kong, Singapore, the Middle East and 
Canada. It means working as pro.stitutes 
in Japan and Europe and as nurses in the 
U.S. orthe Middle East. 
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THE FUNDING CRISIS 



As we badly need dol- 
lar rcmittanoes, the gov- 
ernment has enoouraged 
this outflow of women, 
with Aquino calling them 
the saviours of the country. 

It is in this context 
that many women's 
groups are now working 
in the Philippines, and 
relating to CIDA. In 
October 1988, a number 
of women's organizations 
which (brm a significant 
block of the women's 
movement decided to 
band together to form the 
"Group of 10" to grapple 
with the issues of devel- 



opment aid and women's 
issues. The first project was a paper, 
"Women, Development and Aid", which 
was drafted by women in the Group. 



Canadian taxpayers' 

money has been 
channeled tojund, not 
only economic projects 
hut also, in an indirect 
way^ landlords' private 
armies and the 
cof^sequent 
militarization. In short 
many NGOs and people's 
organizations are saying 
that Canadian money 
has supported counter- 
insurgency efforts in the 
Philippines.... 



ment assistance (ODA) 
on women in general and 
on the women's 
movement in particular? 
Will more and more con- 
venient women's organi- 
zations be formed so that 
money can be channeled 
to them? 

4. As CIDA aid is bilat- 
eral assistance and there- 
fore works directly with 
our government, does this 
mean co-optation of 
women's groups by the 
government? 

5. What will CIDA's 
position be vis-i-vis 
human rights violations 



committed by the military 
and vigilante groups against women in the 
supported communities? 



CIDA gave us funds to consult with around 6* And finally, the big question: Why is 



600 women all over the oountiy from the 
grassrcx)ts and different sectors (labour, 
peasant, urban poor, academics, women in 
arts and health) about their views on the 
paper and to come up with a needs assess- 
ment which could inform the CIDA 
Human Resouroes Development thrust. 

In the process of our consultations 
with these women, a number of issues 
kept cropping up. 

1. The women from Negros, whose hus- 
bands, sons and fathers have been killed 
or arrested and whose families have been 
displaced by the ongoing militarization in 
the countryside, are asking why we are 
getting money from CIDA when it has 
been funding the landlord projects and 
indirectly causing their displacement and 
miseiy. 

2. On the other hand, women's groups 
who have seen the possibilities of more 
long-term funding have asked, why not? 
Won't more money mean more resources 
to help women? 

3. As CIDAis focus is on "human resources 
development" we must ask why are they 
"developing" our women? Is it so women 
can be efficiently inserted in the World 
Bank and IMF Development Strategy? 

^ What is the impact of official develop- 



CIDA interested to fund the women's 
movement, which has continuously raised 
the issues of imperialism, corruption and 
structural defects? 



As a result of our consultations, we have 
come to the conclusion that we know too 
little about the nature and impact of ODA 
on women. For instance, just like the col- 
onizers' strategy of dividing the world. 
First World governments have conven- 
iently divided the Philippines into "areas 
of responsibility." Canada is pouring a lot 
of money into Negros and two other 
regions in Mindanao, while a number of 
European development agencies are 
doing so in Northern Luzon. But what 
specifically is its impact on women? 

We have resolved to study the impact 
of official development assistance on 
women and women's groups as more and 
more is earmarked for women's projects. 



Write to us at; 

The Group of Ten 

do Center for Women s Resources 

43 Roces Avenue, 2nd Floor 

Quezon City 

PHILIPPINES 

Excerpted from a presentation at the 
V/omen*s Program Forum **Up In A/rm" 
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UNDERSnUIDING THE FUNDING 
GAMtSKnEN^POPUUR 
IHEAIRE EXPERIENCE 

We have developed a dmmalryeducatlon 
workshop to explore Issues relatlr)g to tur)^ 
Ing: which dor)or 1ur\ds what whom arnl 
why? I have cor)ducted the workshop here 
Ir) Jamaica, with "project carriers'* ar)d oth- 
ers, also with worr\er)*s groups Ir) Trlr)ldad. 
It Is a big concerr) ofmhe that or)ly those 
proJects/orgar)lzatlor)s that develop an 
awan}r)es 'i ar)d ur)derstar)dlr\g of the "hter- 
r)atlonal fur)dlr\g game" get a charKe to 
access funds. Do you thlr)k this popular 
educatlor) would be ofhterest to other 
struggllr)g groups? Do you krww how others 
are leamlrrg ar)d sharlr\g about the ^'furidlng 
game " and politics thereof? 

Hilary Nlcholsor)/Slstrer) Theatre Collective 
20 Kenslngtor) Crescent, Klrigstor) 5, Jamaica 

Note: Sistrm Tfwatre Collective has also con- 
tribated a revealing case study of the effect of 
playing the "international funding game" on their 
organizational de^/ekjpment and dernocratic prac- 
tices. Ring Ding in a Tight Comer, by former artis- 
tic director HonorFord Smith, is avaiiable from 
the iCAE Wonf)en's Program, 



ANIMPOinANT 
FUNDING RESOURCE 

The Funding Newsnote Is an occasional 
bulletin produced In English, French and 
Spanish by the International Women 's Tri- 
bune Centre, The Newsnote was started so 
that women *s groups could begin to share 
Infonnatlon telatlng to the broad area of 
*\wmen and funding" - Infonnatlon about 
funders, Issues related to funcKng for wo- 
men 's pmjects - and to begin a poKess of 
collectivefy developlr^ strategies which will 
both Increase the amotmt of funding avail- 
able for all women's groups, and at the same 
time begin to broaden the scope of Issues 
that the funding community will support. 

The Funding Newsnote Is available on 
request only, and Is distributed free of 
change to individuals and groups In Third 
World countries. All others are asked to pay 
US$6 per subscription for three issues. The 
Womenihare project, of which the News- 
note Is a part. Is coordinated by IWTC Pro- 
gramme Associate, Alice QuInn, 

Women$hare Project 
IWTC 777 United Nations Plaza 
New York. NY 
10017 USA 
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by Lalita Ramdas 



The Critique 
from Beiow 



Fmm March 5 to 9, 1990, over 1500 
NGO and governmental 
representatives attended the World 
Education for AU by the Year 2000 
conference which took place in Jomtien, 
Thailand. The conference was 
sponsored by the World Bank, 
UNESCO, UNICEFand UNDP. The 
International Task Force on Literacy 
(ITFL) and NGO committees of 
UNESCO and UNICEF worked 
together to organize a special one-day 
briefing session for NGO delegates 
before the conference. Lalita Ramdas^ 
one of the panelists at the ITFL 
roundtabUy focussed her presentation 
on a critique of the major conference 
documents from a gender and 
grassroots perspective. The following 
excerpts are from her speech and an 
ITFL statement prepared prior to the 
conference. 



Gender and the 
Challenge to 
Educational 
Theory 

Feminist scholars have identi- 
fied the control and exploita- 
tion of women's sexuality and 
the sexual division of labour as 
the "two mutually supportive 
and powerful mechanisms of 
subordination." Inevitably, this has serious 
implications for an educational perspec- 
tive and policy. Today many of us "re re- 
formulating literacy as a women's issue 
and posing what might be termed a "femi- 
nist challenge" to educational theory and 
practice. 

It is revealing in this light to assess the 
major documents of the Education for All 
conference in order to understand the 
language and context in which references 
to girls and women are made, and to 
judge, if possible, the level of visibility and 
commitment to gender. 

Draft Documents 
and Women's Issues 

The "World Charter" assigns women and 
girls to a place along with other disadvan- 
taged populations under a sub-heading of 
"Reducing Disparities," and that too only 
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on page 7 under article VIII: 
An active commitment 
must he made to disad- 
vantaged populations, for 
whom basic education is a 
means of reducing social, 
cultural and economic 
disparities; those who are 
disadvantaged because of 
gender (girls and 
women); economic status 
(the poor, street children 
and working children); location (rural, 
remote, and slum populatiais); dislo- 
cation (refugees and migrant workers); 
and disability (the physically or intel- 
lectually impaired). 
There is r o special focus on gender. 
One sees repeated emphasis on reducing 
male-femalo "gaps", be it in literacy levels 
or access to education; gender is treai^d 
as "just another" disadvantage; and there 
is a total absence of any attempt to devel- 
op a deeper, more serious analysis of the 
basic causes which have led to this situa- 
tion and which might then suggest the 
solutions. 

In "The Declaration," women have 
been "promoted" to page 2 from page 7 
and find mention twice in the basic docu- 
ment. But the language and context need 
attention. The preamble says: 
More than 960 milUon adults, two 
thirds of whom are women, are illiter- 
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ate andjunctiorud UUteracy is a sig- 
nificant problem in all countries. 
Article III, item 3, refers to women with 
somewhat more emphasis but with 
restricted application: 
In the countries where female enrol- 
ment and literacy rates aremuch 
lower than those formdes, the most 
urgent priority is to improve access to, 
and the quality of, education for girls 
andwamen, and to remove every 
obstacle that hampers their active par- 
ticipation, AU gender stereotyping in 
education should be eliminated. 



justice calls for, particularly in an environ- 
ment which is increasingly unsupportive 
and often hostile to women's needs and 
problems. 

Education and 
Pollcy-Who Decides? 

Many of us woridng in the NGO sector, 
and with women's networks across the 
world, would contend that this absence of 
any in-depth understanding of gender 
issues, as reflected in the documents, is 



The primary focus here again serves to ^^"^^V ^^^^sing! We have come to 
stress the need to bring "females" on par ^'^^ "^"^'"8 '^^^ ^ ^^"^"^ ^^^^^ 
with "males'* in terms of enrolment, ac- P^''"^"' P^^^^ decision-making 
cess and participation, but without ade^ generally dominated by men, or 

where predominantly "patriarchal values" 



quate attention to 
underlying causes 
which lead to their 
educational marginal- 
ization. 

In essence, howev- 
er, nothing has really 
changed in terms of 
substanoe and thrust 
as far as the analysis 
and position on gen- 
der is concr.ned. It is 
plain that the position 
oftheWCEFAdocu. 
ments does not give 
the centrality and pri- 
ority which gender 
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*7/ an education vision 
pledges itself to a 
^revolutionary* and 
transformative' definition of 

literacy y then [certain] 
systems, controhy norms and 

traditions could be 
challenged, questioned, and 
even overthrown, through 
women s qmstfor literacy 
andjusticeJ' 

23-,') 



prevail. This is true in 
most fields of econom- 
ic, social and political 
activity The sphere of 
education is no excep- 
tion. Male dominance 
in literacy policy-mak- 
ing is more than a little 
ironic however, given 
the reality of the world 
situation. Statistics and 
data repeatedly tell us 
that the majority of 
t}?ose who have been 
systematically denied 
equal opportunity in 
education and other 



spheres and are counted as "illiterate" are 
girls and women. It is also well known 
that the causes for this injustice are root- 
ed in economic situations as much as in 
deep societal prejudices which are strong- 
ly influenced by patriarchy, and institu- 
tionalized throu^ the family, culture, 
religion and the education process. 

Women bear the brunt of poverty and 
illiteracy, both in qualitative and quantita- 
tive terms. And while the situation is 
acute in developing countries, in industri- 
alized nations too women are affected by 
the deteriorating economic environment, 
as testified to in countless documents. 

The marginalization of women in soci- 
ety forms a common feature cutting 
across all other groups - be they tribal, 
landless, labour, indigenous peoples and 
other minorities, refugees, or disabled. 
The gender question transcends and 
underscores race and class issues too, thus 
involuntarily uniting women despite their 
global heterogeneity. 

There can be little doubt tliat the con- 
ceptual framework on gender behind the 
entire documentation and, therefore, the 
thinking of the World Conference on 
Education for All, does not address itself 
to the basic reasons underlying gender 
injustice in all its many dimensions. 

By drawing attention to the "blocks" 
and "obstacles" to women's development - 
such as lack of time, shortage of female 
teachers, distance of schools from home, 
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lack of child care, cultural and family con- 
straints, resource constraints, and so on - 
education policy makers build a strong 
case for whttt can only be categorized as 
the "techno-managerial" manifestations 
of the problem. This also becomes a con- 
venient mechanism for diverting atten- 
tion away from the fundamental struc- 
tural factors responsible for keeping girls 
and women subordinated, uneducated, 
and in their homes. 

Coming to the question of women 
and gender justice, the explosive political 
potential of raising consciousness about 
the complex and manifold dimensions of 



gender oppression, female subjugation 
and discrimination is. if anything, even 
more threatening! It is self-evident that 
there is a set of systematic and stmctured 
familial, societal norms and values which 
derive from patriarchy, and which serve to 
keep women subjugated and confined to 
certain biological and stereotyped roles. 
This is true for women in all societies, 
from the least developed to the most 
industrialized, with differences being 
purely relative in degree. The male con- 
trol over female access to education and 
literacy; the lowered self-image internal- 
ized by women themselves; the restric- 



tions imposed on women's space and free- 
dom by religion, custom and culture; 
these are all women's realities in their 
day-to-day world. 

If an education vision pledges itself to 
a "revolutionary" and "transformative*' 
definition of literacy, then all these sys- 
tems, controls, norms and traditions could 
be challenged, questioned, and even over- 
thrown, through women's quest for litera- 
cy and justice. Perhaps this is why there is 
no mention of words like "empowerment" 
or "liberation" in the draft documents. 



A Call to Action 
from the International 
Task Force on literacy 

(EXCERPTS) 



WE, THE MEMBERS OF 
the International Task Force 
on Dteracy, represent a wide 
range of non-governmental 
organizations with an 
outreach to over 60 million people in 
nearly eveiy comer of the world. We call 
upon ourselves, other NGOs, 
governments and Heads of State urgently 
to make effective commitments for litera- 
cy and principles which have been identi- 
fied during our fifth meeting held in Suraj 
Kund, India in October 1989. 

Mass illiteracy is inextricably linked 
with mass poverty structural injustice and 
marginalization. Therefore, people need 
to be empowered as learners to get access 
to the education and knowledge which 
will enable them both to assume control 
over their own processes of growth, and to 
become active, responsible participants in 
a systematic process of social 
development. 

Literacy therefore includes, but goes 



far beyond, the basic skills of reading and 
writing. 

Women are the key figures in the 
global literacy campaign, as women and 
gi rls comprise about 70 percent of the 
illiterate populace After excluding them 
from decision making structures through 
centuries of subjugation and discrimina- 
tion, today there is an urgent need to uti- 
lize their wealth of insights and talents in 
every sphere of social, political and eco- 
nomic endeavour. To answer this need, a 
priority should be given to the education 
of girls and women in all literacy pro- 
gramming. This positive discrimination 
will, no doubt, have an uplifting influence 
on the qual ty of education as a whole. 

Definition of Literacy 

literacy is defined as the set of 
knowledge, qualities, skills, attitudes and 
capacities that enable individuals to pre- 
serve self-esteem by assuming control 

2-U) 



over their own growth, and by becoming 
active participants in a process of social 
change that will lead to a more peaceful, 
just and harmonious society. 

Women and Literacy 

Women should be the central focus of all 
literacy programs. The root causes under- 
lying the present dismal status of women's 
education are located in the structures of 
patriarchy which continue to influence 
attitudes and behavioUiS towards girls and 
women in many societies. This injustice 
based on gender is often compounded by 
class and economic factors and has signifi- 
cant implications for the nature and thrust 
of education policy and plaiifiing. 

2.1 Program design must begin with an 
understanding of the specific cultural, 
social and economic problems faced by 
women. 

2.2 Women's literacy programs must nec- 
essarily include a component for sensiliza- 
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tion and education of men in particular, 
and for other members of the family and 
society in general. Men should be 
prepared to accept the egalitarian situa- 
tion which will come as a result of the 
education of women. 

2.3 Every literacy effort should foster 
self-oonfidence in women. 

2.4 Teacher training and material design; 
development, research and evaluation; 
and learning strategies must all address 
the particular needs and learning difFicuI- 
ties faced by women and girls. 

2.5 The entire range of methodology for 
women's literacy should be prx)cess-ori- 
ented and should consciously promote 
dialogue between men and women and 
the lull understanding of their equal part- 
nership and shared responsibilities at 
home and in society. 

2.6 Women should be taught how to 
cooperate to better promote the interests 
of women: to educate their daughters, 
jointly abandoning practices which are to 
their detriment such as dowry systems 



and preference for the male child, training 
the next generation to think differently 
and learning many forms of economic, 
social and political cooperation. As the 
first educators of their children, moth- 
ers can substantially determine 
the values of each generation. 

ITFL India Office 
do Indian Adult Education Asso- 
dation 

1 7'B Indra Prastha arg. 
Neu) Delhi 1100002 
INDIA 
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Popular educators working with women have identified the continuing reality of this 
daily violence as an enormous obstacle to women's personal, economic and political 
development. We need to challenge the social conditions that encourage and permit 
wifebeating and sexual harassment. Needless to say, this is a long-term project that 
involves struggle and education in many areas and on different levels: with 
governments, with police forces and courts, with employers and unions - and, of course, 
with men in general. However, because these situations of violence tend to isolate 
women and crush them psychologically as well as physically, it is essential to begin with 
educational and support work that aims to strengthen women so that together, abused 
women can speak up and struggle against their intolerable conditions. 

The first two articles of this section focus on the subject of battered women. "Bat- 
tered Women: Breaking the Cycle,** based largely on the experience of self-help groups 
for battered women» analyzes the situation faced by Argentinean women living with 
domestic violence. The second article, "Working Towards an End to Doriiestic 
Violence," discusses the approach used by these self-help groups :;iid includes samples 
of their educational material. Lastly, "Knowing Our Rights, Defending our Integrity" 
introduces educational material developed by the Women*s Secretariat of the 
Nicaraguan Association of Rural Workers, and deals specifically with two issues that 
attack women's integrity: sexual harassment in the work place and physical and psycho- 
logical abuse in the home. 
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VIOLENCE AGAINST WOMEN 



Battered 
Women: 

Breaking the Cycle 

byLociieiaOiK CoordiMtor, Prognm to Pmtirt Domestic Viotoiice 
Th« Wmm's PhM, Bmqos Airat, ARGENTINA 



What Does a Battered 
Woman Feel? 

Working with the subject of domestic vio- 
lence requires a deep understanding of 
what the abused woman faces and how 
she feels, while maintaining an open 
mind and unprejudiced point of view. 

The battered woman finds herself 
submei^ed in a situation of fear, self- 
depreciation, lack of self<»nf?dence. and 
sometimes panic. She no longer believes 
herself capable of getting out of the situa- 
tion on her own strcjngth. Guilt and 
embarrassment push her further and fur- 
ther into isolation, and her extreme lack 
of self-esteem makes her think that no 
one will listen to her, believe her or 
respect her. 

The abused woman tries, in many 
ways, to make her relationship with the 
abuser revert to its original state. She 
ignores her own desires and needs in an 
attempt to please the abuser, carrying 
submission to extremes, and she tries to 
anticipate his wishes. This, in turn, leads 
to the distortion of her relationships with 
other people. She becomes resentful and 
distrustful, and feels insecure, which she 
ofiten attempts to cover up by acting de- 
fensively, screaming, and rejecUng others. 

One of the questions repeatedly 
asked, with irritation and impatience, 
about women who face domestic violence 
is, why do they continue to stay with the 
abuser? This question tends to make 
women themselves responsible for the 
situation in which they are immei-sed. It 
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seems f;trange, when we are able to recog- 
nize the multiple factors conditioning gen- 
der relations, that we are not able to per- 
ceive how once again cultural and social 
expectations, and of course economic 
models, lead women to try to sustain rela- 
tionships involving self-sacrifice and bat- 
teiy, even to the point of endangering 
their lives. 

The Search for 
Altematives 

Our experience has forced us to adopt a 
perspective which includes both the sub- 
jectivity of the bat ered v/oman and the 
social dimension o/the problem. Our 
approach is also bai ^d on the recognition 
of cultural condition^ >g factors which 
affect men and women, and which are man- 
ifested in the way both sexes feel and live. 

Within this framework, the self-help 
groups for battered women have proven 
to be a suitable and efficient instrument 
for developing solidarity between women, 
strengthening their sense of self-worth 
and attaining a deep understanding of the 
situation. 

Women who have suffered domestic 
violence and have been able to escape it, 
recognize that during long periods, in 
some cases for many years, they felt para- 
lyzed. They were able to find refuge only 
in isolation, while hoping that something 
almost magical would happen to relieve 
them of their distressing situation. 

No in-depth studies have been made 
which allow us to analyze the internal pro- 
cesses which lead woman to ask for help. 



It is possible that in some cases the shock 
of ever-increasing violence makes the 
woman realize that her life is in danger. 
But there are too many unfortunate cases 
indicating that proximity to death is not 
sufficient in itself 

Undoubtedly, women feel greater sup- 
port as domestic violence becomes more 
visible in the public sphere, and as it is 
identified bs a social phenomenon, shared 
by many women, which transcends the 
personal and private space. 

Perhaps the search for outside help is 
also linked to the particular stage of life 
that the battered woman is going through. 
Our experience in the self-help groups 
shows that many of the women who are 
willing to search for ways to resolve their 
situations, even to the point of breaking 
offtheir relationship with the abuser, have 
gone through the first stage of raising chil- 
dren. It is possible that, while previously 
totally immersed in caring for their chil- 
dren, these women are now, upon com- 
pleting this critical period, able to feel 
stronger and take a fresh look at 
themselves. 

Excerpted from a document "Desde las mujeres 
y por el cambio social: los grupos de autoayuda 
entre mujeres golpeadas" (Coming From 
Women and Heading Towards Social Change: 
Self-Help Croups for Battered Women), 

Lugarde Mujer 
Corientes 2817 
Pisa 5B 

Buenos Aim 1193 
ARGENTINA 
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• Argentina 
SelMlelp Groups 



Woridng Towards an End 
to Domestic Violence 



by Lucrecia Oiler 

The First Step 

In her search for a way out, the battered 
woman may at one point have spoken to a 
friend or neighbour - or perhaps have 
seen a flyer which invited battered 
women to participate in a self-help group 
- and one day, finally prompted by fear or 
an overwhelming desire to change her 
oppressive situation, she decides to make 
one more tiy. 

Afraid and full of doubts, she finds 
herself sitting in a circle with other 
women who are speaking about 
themselves, about how they were able to 
break free from the same violence that 
she is now sufFering. 

As she hears their stories, she can see 
that no one is investigating details of the 
violence, but rather that each woman 
expresses what upsets her The women 
support one another and search together 
for ways to overcome their problems and 
decide what to do from here on in. 

Beginning to Develop 
Self-Esteem 

Identifying with others, accepting them 
with all their defects, virtues, fears and 
lack of definition, helps each woman 
more easily to accept her own values and 
the different facets of her own personality. 
This is a critical point in the process: 
beginning to develop self-esteem. 

The group becomes a space where the 
abused woman can begin to visualize her 
healing. She has ongoing communication 
with women who have been working at 
this for a long time, and who share what 
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they've gone through with hen Under 
these circumstances, the first tangible 
thing she receives from the group is hope; 
she sees that others have been able to free 
themselves, and begins to think that per- 
haps she can too. 

On her first visit, she is asked if she 
suffers from domestic violence and she 
gives her first name only It is explained to 
her that she herself defines the length of 
her participation in the group, and that 
the only cost is giving to other women 
what she herself receives from the group. 

When it is her turn to speak, the other 
participants listen attentively, respecting 
what she wishes to say From the start she 
finds that the other women are extremely 
understanding, that all have gone through 
very similar situations, that each word 
represents a shared meaning, and that 
each silence is a moment of reflection. 

All the participants are united in their 
solidarity with each other Pain is shared 
and begins to fade. Loneliness and isola- 
tion disappear for the moment. To feel 
heard and understood is to begin to feel 
human. She starts to see the need and 
possibility to change her relationships 
with other people, and more importantly, 
that she is capable of changing her life 
and the chain of submission and violence. 

She discovers that women as a gender 
suffer from disCiimination, and that even 
though both sexes have similar cultural 
conditioning, the responsibility of the one 
who instigates violence is very different 
from the responsibility of the abused. She 
learns that there are cultural traditions 
which place men in a position of superior- 
ity that subordinates women, and that this 
must change, not only for her own good 
P 4 ; 
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but also for the good of all women and 
the society as a whole. 

Wortc Methodology 

The methodology used in the self-help 
groups with battered women is inextrica- 
bly linked to the objectives and results 
desir^. If the objective is to modify a 
relationship v^ith the rest of the world, 
then the gmup's structure and action 
must aim to reinforce the self-confidence, 
credibility and self-esteem of the abused 
woman. 

With this in mind, the principal char« 
acteristics of a self-help group are the 
following: 

• All coordinators have suffered from do- 
mestic violence. Each one has leadership 
qualities, is trained in group dynamics, 
attends bi-weekly meetings with other 
coordinators and an institutional psychol- 
ogist, and is strongly committed to the 
issue. 

• Coordination may be rotated, facilitat- 
ing the training of new coordinators. 

• The women are at different stages, 
including those who have recently arrived 
and others who have already broken free 
from violent situations. This offers a 
strong counter-example for women who 
still find themselves immersed in desper- 
ation and see no way out. 

• Each woman defines the length of her 
participation in the group according to 
her own needs. 

• The group does not recognize any rules 
or regulations other than those which the 
group itself has imposed on its members. 
This favours an attitude which is 
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autonomous, responsible and committed, 

• There is an open and trusting 
atmosphere which helps the battered 
woman to heal her self-esteem and devel- 
op a sense of security. 

• The group defines weekly tasks for each 
participant, with the aim of gradually 
modifying their personal or family situa- 
tions. Each week the gains made and dif- 
ficulties encountered are evaluated. 
These tasks promote an active approach, 
and help to develop self-confidence and 
the capacity to take initiative. 

Educational Materials 

Some of the popular educational material 
developed by The Women's Place in 
Argentina is used as part of the Program 
to Prevent Domestic Violence. Illustrated 
stories on cardboard, which show domes- 
tic violence developing out of different 
situations, are used as a tool to promote 
reflection on the causes of violence in the 
home and the possibilities of overcoming 
it Specific reflections include: 

♦ Domestic violence — social problem or 
family concern? 

♦ The role of education and culture in 
creating differences between the sexes 

♦ How battered women can change their 
situations 

• Self-help groups for abused women — 
are they useful? 






Ricardo began to be more withdrawn and to 
return to the house late. Each week he gave 
Maria less money. He was becoming more 
violent shouting, breaking glasses and 
kicking the furniture. 



One night the tried to talk tc him but he 
said he did not have to explain anything. He 
got very angry and struck her hard. 



She isolated herself more and more, trying 
to avoid the neighbors and not discussing 
ner problems with anyone. She felt alone 
and paralyzed by panic. 



But the violence kept growing. Once after he 
hit me for burning the dinner, I saw the 
expression of desperation on the children's 
faces and felt like killing him. That really 
irightened me and I realized I needed to find 
help. 



One day, when I was getting off the bus, I 
saw an announcement by the church about a 
talk on domestic violence. I didn't feel too 
hopeful, but since I was there, I decided to 
go In. 
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Nicaragua 



Knowing Our Riglits, 
Defending Our IntegHty 

Women fanmiNKhers become conscious 

flat diaiKSe is pOSSMe by Heather Chetwynd 



Since 1983, the Nicaraguan Association of 
Rural Workers (ATC) has been working 
towaids developing a consciousness of 
women's issues within its membership, 
both male and female, at the base an'd 
leadership levels. This involves consider- 
able educational work, much of which is 
based on small-group study of educational 
materials produced by the ATC Women's 
Secretariat. 

This article looks at excerpts from two 
pamphlets produced in 1988: Vamos todos 
con el Convenio Colectivo (Let's All Go 
With the Collective Vgreement) and 



Vamos todas a conocer nuestros derechos 
(Women - Let's Get to Know our Rights). 
The first is aimed at getting union locals to 
negotiate collective agreements and, in 
the process, to reflect on the particular 
conditions faced by women farmworkers. 
The second pamphlet deals particularly 
with women's rights and how to defend 
them. The focus is on both understanding 
the legal system and developing a con- 
sciousness regarding women's oppression. 

While each of these materials covers a 
wide range of topics, both include sections 
aimed at promoting reflection on issues 



related to the defense of women's integri- 
ty. The two themes shown here are sexual 
harassment in the work place, and physi- 
cal and psychological abuse in the home. 

The.se pamphlets are read and 
discussed in small study groups of work- 
ers, often with women only, which are 
organized in each work centre and coor- 
dinated by women farmworkers. These 
"popular teachers" are trained by activists 
who have participated in a national work- 
shop organized by the Women's Secre- 
tariat. Study is organized into units which 
can be covered in one day or an afternoon 
and takes between three to six weeks to 
complete. 

The introduction attempts to get par- 
ticipants to reflect on their lives by look- 
ing at pictures, discussing what is shown 
and answering questions which promote 
reflection on the particular situation 
depicted, as well as on their own experi- 
ences. 



How do women live? 



At work: 




What problems do these women have to deal 
with at work? 

What other problems do women face at work? 
How can we solve these problems? 
What type of legal protection do we have? 



Outftldt of work: 




What tasks do these women have? 

What r)ther responsibilities do we have outside 
of work? 

What difficulties do we face in fulfilling these 
responsibilities? 

How can we solve these problems? 




What's happening to this 
woman? 

How do we deal with this 
situation? 
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Cwi wonwn't IIvm change? 




Do we know men who cook? 

Why do our husbands not 
cook? 



What do we think of this 
photo? 

How do our husbands 
participate in childcare? 





Who takes cure of our chil- 
dren when we have to go out? 

What can we do in order to be 
able to go out when we want to? 



After an initial reflection, concepts are 
defined and clarified. All unillustrated text is 
vntten with a relatively large typefacje and 
each line of text is divided where there is a 
natural pause when spoken, making it easier 
for new readers to understand. The text is 
read aloud and discussed by the group. 

Photostories not only generate discussion dur- 
ing group study, but also at the tnoment of 
taking the photos. Sexual harassment is a deli- 
cate subject within the Union and therefore 
has not been explicitly named in the text, 
although it is certainly talked about during the 
reflection process. 
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Could life be tike what \s shown In the photos? 



Men and women have biological differences, 
meaning we are bom with bodies 
that function differently. 

For example, we as women have the possibility 
to get pregnant. 

But there are othur differences which are not natural, 
but come from the different treatment 
men and women receive since childhood, 

Only women are prepared to do the household chores, 
such as cooking and caring for the children. 
But men can also learn these tasks 
and in pany countries they do them. 

Wife battery is also not natural 

and is produced by an unjust relationship 

in which women have the worst deal. 

We can change this reality... 
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Matagalpa, coffee production: 
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What support does Migdalia have in this case? 

Have we heard of similar cases in our work? 

What attitude does our union have towards 
these problems? 



Abuso, although primarily dealt with in relation to wife 
battery, also covers child beating. (The subject of incest 
is also included under this same section as part of child 
abuse.) 

Pcirsonal testimonies come from grassroots leaders who 
are known by the participants. Their reflections are con- 
crete, suggesting possibilities for legal defence and 
pointing out certain difiiculties caused by the reactions 
of women themselves. 

The goal of this educational process is, of course, to get 
people to act. "Even with the difficulties of getting legal 
defcince, it is necessary to make formal complaints about 
abuse. Many women reject doing this because of the sex- 
ist and humiliating attitudes we encounter. We must 
remember that as we denounce abuse we are changing 
attitudes, so that abuse is recognized as a problem for 
everyone and not only as a personal problem.'* 

Secretaria de la Mujer 

Asociacion de Trahajadores del Campo (ATC) 
Casa Sacional, Apartado A'244 
Managua, NICARAGUA 




Nearly all women from the countryside suffer 
some degree of abuse from the men we live 
with and sometimes we also act the same way 
with our children. Threats, blows and other 
fc .ms of physical violence arc acts against our 
IntcKrlty.... 
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"In the internal regulations 
there's a clause that says that 
there should be respect in a 
wort< centre, that a person 
who creates a scandal or hits 
another must be dismissed 
from work. I believe that we 
should put this regulation into 
force." 

(ChsUna Rodriguez) 




"Many women do not come 
out against abuse and this 
means double work: convin- 
cing the women of what 
abuse means and convincing 
the men not to do it." 
(Jacinta Prddo) 
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Norma Virginia Guirola de Herrera 

HER EXAMIU UVES ON . 



Dear Mends, 

Our understanding of the nature of the 
Women's Program's "Solidarity Alert*' 
impels us to take this opportunity to ask 
that you make an urgent call to denounce 
the evil and cowardly murder of our Gen- 
eral Coordinator, Sm. Norma Virginia 
Guirola de Herrera, proof of the ongoing 
violation of human rights in El Salvador 
Norma dedicated a large part of her life to 
work with Salvadorean women. She was 
committed to the development of gender 
consciousness and to building a society 
based on equality and social justice. We 
also ask that, along with us, you demand 
an end to the aggression against the 
women s organizations in our country. 
Send letters of denunciation and protest to: 

Lie, Alfredo Cristiam 

Presidente de la Republica de El Salvador 

Casa Presidencial 

San Salvador, EL SALVADOR, CA. 

Coronel RenS Emilia Ponce 
Jefe del Estado Mayor ConjurUo 
de la Fuerza Armada de El Salvador 
Estado Mayor de la Fuerza Armada 
San Salvador, EL SALVADOR, CA. 

We would also appreciate receiving copies 
of the protests: 

Instituto de InvesHgacidn, Capacitacidn y 
DesarroUo de la Mujer (IMU) 
Apatiado Postal 1703 
San Salvador, EL SALVADOR, C A. 

We hope to be able to count on your soli- 
darity, 

Nora Elizabeth de Garcia 
Coordinadora General, IMU 




On November 12, 1989, 42-year-old Norma Virginia Guirola de Herrera was 
arrested while attending to wounded civilians, most of whom were women. 
Her body was found the next di»y in a city morgue in San Salvador, showing 
signs of having been cruelly murde^'ed. 

Mother of four. Norma was also President and General Coordinator of the Insti- 
tute for Research, Training and Development of Women (IMU) in San Salvador at 
the time of her death. Since the age of 18, she had dedicated her life to helping 
those in need, and in particular to fighting the injustices and discrimination faced by 
Salvadorean women. 

After the founding of the IMU in August 1986, Norma began to organize train- 
ing programs for women from different sectors, to research and document the 
socio-economic, cultural and political situation of women in El Salvador, and to ana- 
lyze the critical role of women in the current Salvadorean crisis. Her enormous 
capacity and dedication to this work helped the IMU become an important and 
respected institution, both nationally and internationally. 

In the words of her co-workers, Norma was "an advisor in work and always a 
friend, offering us warm and friendly words in our moments of greatest anguish and 
weakness. (She) showed in practice the value of humility." In spite of her cruel and 
unjust death, her example will never die. 
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result of the Women's Pro- 
gram solidarity alerts have 
been encx)uraging. 

Since 1988 when we first undertook to 
alert our international network about 
women political prisoners, we have sent 
out alerts on behalf of South African 
women political prisoners and detainees; 
we demanded protection from death- 
threats on behalf of Women's Program 
network member Cecilia Olea of the 
Flora Tristan Centre in Peru; we sent out 
a call for the immediate release of Lee 
Young Soon, a woman worker and orga- 
nizer with the Korean Women Workers 
Association in South Korea; we also called 
for international support for the campaign 
for women's human rights launched by 
Gabriela, the national women's umbrella 
organization in the Philippines. This call 
included a demand for the release of 
women political prisoners and an end to 
detention without trial. 

Stretching the vision of solidarity 
action past support for political prisoners, 
in January of this year we sent out a call to 
action in solidarity with the Thai women's 
movement which welcomed the Women's 
Program delegation at the ICAE World 
Assembly in Bangkok. Thai women are 
fighting exploitation by the sex tourism 
industry and we sent out a call alerting 
members of the adult education move- 
ment that its choice of a conference site 
near a notorious sex tourist resort beach 
was in conflict with the work of the Thai 
women's movement. (For more informa- 
tion, see articles later in this section.) 

For those of you who sent letters 
demanding the release of l^ee Young 
Soon, we have this update: Lec Young 
Soon was convicted for "violating social 
order" and was sentenced to two years* 



imprisonment with a three years' 
suspended sentence. Her supporters are 
calling for a re-trial. 

Lee Young Soon says, 'There are 
many obstacles to overcome but nothing 
will deter me from seeking women's and 
wcrkers' liberation." She thanked all the 
friends abroad who campaigned for her 
release. 

We too would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank all of you who responded 
to our calls for solidarity. We hope you 
will respond with equal support to join us 
in condemning the murder of El 
Salvadorean feminist/activist Norma de 
Herrera. 

Solidarity/Sol idarite/Solidaridad 
The Women's Program 
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THE ASIAN WOMEN'S 
HUMAN RIGHIS 
COMMISSION (AWHRC) 



We wanted to introduce you to this newly 
foimed Asian women's solidarity organiza- 
tion, set up to monitor, increase 
consciousness of and ultimately abolish 
hunnan rights abuses of women in Asia, 

General Purposes of 
the AWHRC: 

• To promote a new understanding of 
hunnan rights and development from a 
feminist perspective and in the process, 
generate new concepts of human rights 
responsive to the collective rights of peo- 
ples and of women. 

• To challenge gender subordination and 
patriarchy and the existing development 
models which have brought about new 
and more violent forms of human rights 
violations on Asian women. 

• To provide a focal point and stimulus at 
the national and regional levels for the 
advocacy and defence of Asian women's 
hunnan rights. 

Specmc Purposes of 
the AWHRC: 

• to encourage documentation of the 
hunrian rights situation of women in the 
various Asian countries; 

• to ensure the systematic exchange and 
flow of infonnation to respond to women's 
hunnan rights violations; 

• to provide for concerted action and 
quick responses in the Asian region, on 
existing women's human rights violations; 
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• to encourage the development and 
implementation of international 
instruments that promote the elimination 
of discrimination against women; as well 
as to make visible the existing human 
rights violations of Asian women; 

• to encourage the drafting of documents 
such as an Asian Declaration of Women's 
Human Rights which reflect the 




experiences as well as the wisdom and 
vision of Asian women; 

• to organize seminars, workshops or 
consultations that serve as channels or 
forums for developing a new 
understanding of human rights and which 
promote the feminist concern for human 
rights; 

• to undertake networking, and to 
support and facilitate the organization of 
AWHRC national network groups 
wherever feasible in various Asian 
countries; 

• to foster solidarity among women's 
groups and organizations in the Asian 
region for the promotion of women s 
human rights and the collective rights of 
peoples. 

For more information contact: 

Nelia Sancho, Reffond Coordinator 
Asian Women'a Human Rights Commission 
1832 U.P. Bliss, Ddiman 
Quezon City 
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INeNATIONAL DELEGAHS CALL FOR 

Solidarity Actions 
with Thm Women 



Since ttie mid-70'a, tlie promotion 
of tourism in TMrd Wdrld countries 
has resulted in the mushrooming of 
support structures In the entertain- 
ment business: discos, night clubs, 
massage parlours, hotels and broth- 
els. Due to increasing 
unemployment, this industry 
attracts large numbers of wortcers, 
particularly women, who generally 
have even fewer Job opportunities 
than men, but find that ''service'' 
Jobs in the entertainment sector 
require no qualHIcations, are more 
readily available and often provide 
greater income. This type of work 
usually inq>lies sexual service as 
well. 

The Vietnam war promoted the 
development of the sex industry in 
Thailand for American servicemen 
until the end of the war in 1976. At 
that point, sex tourism began to be 
promoted by countries such as Ger* 
many, Switzerland, Holland and 
Japan. 

The consequences of sex 
tourism can include, among other 
things, various forms of violence 
and threats of violence, the spread 
of the HIV virus, and continually 
worsening labour conditions as the 
market expands and other forms of 
the sex industry, such as ''mail- 
order brides", begin to appear 



A group of concerned partici- 
pants at the International 
Council for Adult Educa- 
tion s P'ourth World Assem- 
bly (Bangkok. January 1990) 
proposed that the Assembly "act on the 
words and statements heard at this meet- 
ing, i.e., that democracy, participation and 
equality begin at home, in our communi- 
ties and in the structures of our organiza- 
tions/' 

The issue was the international con- 
ference Education for All by the Year 
2000, which was to be held in March 1990 
and would attract over 3.000 participants. 
The conference, for which an entirely 
new complex was built, cost roughly US$ 
3 to 4 million. The location chosen for the 
meeting was Jomtien Beach, Thailand, 
ten minutes away from the village of Pat- 
taya - notorious as a sex tourism resort. 

The main concern was not whether 
any of the individual participants would 
involve themselves directly as consumers 
in the sex trade industry, but rather that 
the selection of the site was contrary to 
the spirit reflected in the concept of 
"Education for All" and offensive because 
the building of a new infrastructure in 
that zone directly contributes to further 
expansion of the sex trade industry. 

After a public forum and consultation 
with organizations representing the l*hai 
women's movement, the Women's Claucus 
agreed to act as an international delega- 
tion expressing solidarity with women 




organizing against 
exploitation every- 
where. The Caucus 
prepared a state- 
ment and call to 
action in solidarity 
with Thai women's 
concerns which 
was endorsed by 
participants of (he 
Assembly. In addi- 
tion to urging Assembly participants to 
exprx5ss their concern about this issue to 
the organizations that were to be involved 
in the conference, it was strongly recom- 
mended to the sponsoring inter-agency 
committee (which included the Worid 
Bank) that: 

• decisions as to location and program 
content for subsequent meetings be 
based on a critical awareness and sensitiv- 
ity to the domestic context; 

^ programs at such meetings should have 
as a priority learning about the important 
of the country and region; and 



as 
issues 



• the human and material resources mob- 
ilized to support such meetings should 
contribute to and support the develop- 
ment programs of the host country, such 
as the building of community and voca- 
tional centres, schools and shelters. 
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Trafficking in 
women is a crisis of 
global dimensions. 

Women in the Philippines are sold 
into prostitution, often as children, for the 
gratification of American military person- 
nel stationed there. Other Southeast 
Asian women are transported through 
organized pimping networks into the 
brothels and sex shows of Japan, Germany 
and the United States. Penniless, often 
Illegal aliens, these women become the 
prisoners of their pimps. 

The situation is hardly any better for 
many women and girls who remain in 
their native lands. An estimated one mil- 
lion Thai women and girls, in a country of 



about 52 million people, are believed to be 
used in the sex trade. In 1984, a fire on the 
resort island of Phuket left the charred 
bodies of prostitutes who had been 
chained to their beds. Small Thai girls are 
sold to European tourists as "virgin prosti- 
tutes," commanding a higher price than 
the going rate for sexual chattel. 

Tours of Japanese and European busi- 
nessmen are daily flown into South Korea 
and Thailand for "sex vacations" organized 
by agencies like Germany's "Rosie Travel," 
whose brochure states, "Anything goes in 
this exotic country. Especially when it 
comes to girls...* You can book a trip to 
Thailand with erotic pleasures included in 
the price." Airlines, travel agendas, hotels, 
and pimps take the bulk of the women's 
'^amings - Korean Church Women United 



The International 
Sex Tirade: 

A Few Facts about Trafficking in Women 




estimated that prostitutes receive less 
than one-thirtieth of the fees their patrons 
pay 

Another variation of trafficking in 
women is the sale of "mail-order brides" - 
young, impoverished women from 
Indonesia, Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore^ 
and the Philippines - to men in Western 
Europe and the United States. Ads for the 
women are placed in "personal" columns 
in mainstream newspapers by agencies 
like the American-owned "Intercontact- 
Bureau" (ICB), which has a German 
branch "Speyer." 

For the women and girls who are traf- 
ficked, the daily reality of the global sex 
trade is one of rape, child sexual abuse, 
beatings, torture, imprisonment, and 
degradation. To the pimps and procurers, 
their customers, and the businesses and 
governments that benefit from the sex 
trade, prostitution and the trafficking of 
women is sexual entertainment which 
produces huge and effortless profits. 

With few exceptions, the media have 
contributed to this oppressive reality by 
advertising "mail-order brides" and sex 
tours and by presenting prostitution as a 
glamorous job alternative for women. The 
Thai government is embarrassed by 
Bangkok's reputation as the "Brothel of 
Asia " but it has steadfastly refused to 
place restrictions on the tourist Industry, 
the country's third largest source of 
income. 

Taken from a document wriiten by Dr. Kath- 
leen Barry, on behalf of the Coalition Against 
Trafficking in Women which has NCO Con- 
sultalive Status with the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

Coalition Against Trafficking in Women 
Colder Square Station 
PO. Box 1077. State College 
PA 16805-0077. VSA 

' We wish to note here that both sex tourism 
and the demand for Asian ^'mail- order brides" 
rejled and cater to a racist myth that Asian 
women are among the most submi'isive in the 
world. This adds a further omino w dimension 
to the propaganda used to promote the traf- 
ficking in Asian women to Western men. 

VoiCM Rising 
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Calling All 
Women Popular 
Educators 



The former sta^ of the Women's Program/Popular Education Research Group are 
developing resourxxj kit for women activists and educators. 

The kit will be a primer on the theory and methodology of popular education and its 
practical application to a number of areas: violence, health, racism, urban poverty and 
indigenous self-determination. We intend to use source materials from organizations in 
our network, which we will adapt for use in our local context through consultation with 
Toronto activists. In this way, the kit will combine the experience and wisdom of grass- 
roots women's organizations from the international network with the needs and chal- 
lenges articulated by local women active around common issues. 

If you or your group have produced any popular education materials which focus on 
the areas of: 

• empowering women 

• violence - social and political 

• urban organization 

• fighting racism 

• indigenous self-determination 

• health (especially reproductive, and in particular on AIDS) 

• popular education methodology (especially with a gender perspective) 

• methodologies of creating alternative and popular media 



.»»»then please send us a copy Anyone who contributes 
materials for the kit, regardless of whether the materials 
are used in the final product, will be sent a free copy of 
the finished Popular Education Resource Kit for Women 
Educators and Organizers. 

If you want more information about the kit please 
write to: 

PERG 

606 Shaw Street 
Toronto, Ontario 
CANADA M6G31J6 




At the Women's Research Centre we 
were very glad to establish contact with 
Voices Rising. As a feminist organization 
concerned with making our work accessi- 
ble and relevant to women's groups both 
in Canada and internationally. Voices Ris- 
ing's role of facilitating links among all of 
us working for women is an extremely 
important one. 

The Women's Research Centre began 
in 1973. Our aim is to work with women 
who do not normally have access to 
research facilities. Our focus is action 
research - research which is not 
distanced, which is rooted in women s 
description of their experience, and 
which is intended to promote action to 
change society Much of our work has 
focussed on the issue areas of women and 
the economy, violence against women, 
institutional change, and methods of 
research evaluation and education. 

For the past few years we have been 
drav^ang upon the experience of those 
working in the field of popular education. 
Even before that, however, our work was 
based on many of the same principles and 
techniques that are now called popular 
education - in particular the need to be 
consciously grounded in women's experi- 
ence and to undertake research and edu- 
cation vnih the goal of social, political and 
economic change. 

Two WRC resources that might be of 
particular interest to Voices Rising's read- 
ers are Action Research for Women's 
Gftmps and An Evaluation Guide for 
Women's Groups. Also, we are currently 
working on a project called Strateg/ies for 
Change: a Workbook Based on Women s 
Experience, Two parts of the workbook 
will be available in June 1990: Part One: 
"Learning From our Experience*' and 
Part Two: "Legislative Change and the 
Equality Framework.'* A complete listing 
of WRC publications is available on 
request. 
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We look fonvard to the continued 
sharing of resources and experience with 
women's groups in Canada and interna- 
tionally. 

Dehm J. Lewis 
Research Associate 
Womens Researdi Centre 
101 - 2245 West Btvadway 
Vancouver, British ColundHa 
CANADAV6K2E4 



We are a team of women who have been 
working in the area of popular education 
for six years. Our major efforts go towards 
training sessions, talks, courses, work- 
shops and periodic study groups with 
women from different sectors. In addit- 
ion, we publish posters and articles for 
women who work as group coordinators 
or animators. 

This year we are creating a Women's 
Support Centre which will be able to 
attend to the needs of battered women 
and offer legal aid, psychological support 
and social assistance to grassroots women. 
We would appreciate any information 
which can help to orient us and support 
our work. In addition to informative 
material, we need contacts with other 
organizations and reference centres, and 
training opportunities in these fields. 

Hope to hear from you soon. 

Mercedes Cumherbatch 
Coordinadora 
Progmma de la Mujer 
Departamento Nadonal de 
Pastoral Social y Caritas 
Apto. 1149, Zona 9A 
Panama City, 
PANAMA 
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Women, Poverty and Economic Power 

A project for women who want to address 
economic problems and work for social 
change 

The Nationwide Women's Program of the 
American Friends Service Committee is 
offering a series of pilot workshops on 
economic literacy These provide women 
from any region [within the U.S.] with an 
opportunity to gain a better understand- 
ing of the complex world economy in 
which we participate and to develop 
strategies for action. 

The goal of the workshop is to bring 
together a group of 20 to 25 women to: 



• examine their own place h the economy 

• learn basic economic principles 

• better understand causes of poverty and 
wealth 

• include social and psychological dimen- 
sions of economic oppression 

• examine how racism and sexism shape 
and obscure views on economics 

• deepen and share understarding about 
a specific issue of focus - housing, social 
servicesAvelfare, or employment; 

• analyze connections between other 
political and social issues, considering the 
U.S. as a part of the world economy 

« use these skills to begin strategizing for 
continuing action and reflection. 

For more information write to: 

Nationwide Women s Program 
American Friends Service Committee 
1501 Cherry Street 
Philadelphia, PA 
19102 USA 



Our Rrst Women's 
Bookstore Is On Its Way 

The 1985 opening of the Centre for Docu- 
mentation and Information about Women 
(Centro de Documentacion e Informaci6n 
sobre la Mujer) resulted from our belief 
that information is power. Since then, 
thousands of Interested people have come 
to research and read articles, testimonies, 
research papers, etc. which give a rich and 
complex vision of women. 

Over the years, we have significantly 
expanded the volume of reference materi- 
al in the Centre (presently 7,500 titles) 
and have improved service through 
automation. 

This year, the situation of increasing 
poverty and violence in our country has led 
us to take on a more dynamic role. We arc 
also searching out and promoting links witli 
those who influence women s lives - jour- 
nalists, politicians, professionals and popu- 
lar women's organizations - in order to pro- 
vide them with information which can help 



them orient their activities and understand 
our points of view. Part of this campaign is 
the Women's Bookstore project. 

Despite the achievements of the femi- 
nist movement and the many years it has 
existed in our country, we still do not have 
a place where we can sell the enormous 
quantity of information which has been 
produced in recent years and which is 
greatly demanded by the general public. 
We also hope that this space will be a use- 
ful commercial outlet for women's organi- 
zations which have production projects. 

Women interested in supporting this 
initiative can help by sending us a collec- 
tion of your materials (books, pamphlets, 
posters, cards and, in general, small 
objects which can be sent by mail and 
sold at under $10.00) which will be sold 
on consignment in our centre. 

Centro de Dccumentaddn e 
Informacidn Sobre la Mujer 
Av. Arenales 2626, piso 3 
Uma 14, PERU 
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Looking Before Wa 

Leap: Union Women Share 
Tools of Analysis 

Factory and government woricers, nurses, 
teachers and university professors - 54 
women unionists and supporters met for a 
weekend to learn to do "andlisis de la 
coyuntura " that is, to learn to analyze the 
context in which they are organizing in 
order to make better action decisions and 
foresee the consequences. 

The workshop opened with women 
sharing when and how their organizations 
make such analysis. A nurse from the 
movement to democratize the Health 
Workers Unions said: "We only stop to 
evaluate what s going on when there are 
problems. For example, thousands of us 
had been marching in the streets and 
then the government fired hundreds of 
nurses. That's when we finally stopped to 
analyze our situation. We hadn't foreseen 
the firings. We were scared and didn't 
know what to do." 

The coordinators helped the group 
define six questions necessary for analyz- 
ing one's context: 

1. What has happened? What have been 
the key events? 

2. Where have events taken place? 

3. Who are the key actors? 

4. What forces are at play? Who is sup- 
porting whom? 

5. What actions are we going to take? 
Who will participate? 

6. What will be the consequences of these 
actions? 

Participants then divided into small 
groups to describe specific cases once 
they had analyzed their context. 

In one group, a ^"oman from the 
Departnjent of Agriculture Workers Union 
described the steps her union had taken 
before deciding to carry out a hunger strike 
in response to the lay-off of 10.000 workers. 

"First we had to figure out exactly 
what was happening. Then at the first sign 
that we could be laid off, we held a gener- 
al assembly to see how many were affect- 



ed and to figure out what to do. We ana- 
lyzed the actions of the government 
authorities and the corrupt leadership of 
our union — they, along with the rank- 
and-file, were the principal actors in that 
struggle, We had to ask ourselves: What 
forces are at play? Do we really have the 
rank and file on our side? What has hap- 
pened in the past? Would the govern- 
ment intervene? Was the lay-off part of a 
national strategy? 

"We then began to look at our options 
for action and the possible consequences. 
We held several marches, and gained the 
support of other unions. When we saw 
that negotiations were going nowhere, we 
felt the need to take more drastic mea- 
sures and decided to hold a hunger strike. 
The results were dramatic. After 45 days 
with good press coverage and public sup* 
port, we won back all 10,000 jobs." 

Once all the experiences shared in 
small groups had been summarized in 
plenary, women concluded that most 
were already doing analysis, although 
generally without dedicating much time 



to the process of taking into account larg- 
er factors such as the. economic crisis, 
industrial modernization, elections, etc. 
Women agreed thp.t it is important that 
the rank and file le involved in the pro- 
cess so that everyone can understand the 
various factors rvaoessary for making key 
decisions. Wom en also felt that, as work- 
ing women, they need to do analysis from 
a women's peripective, because of the 
particular factors - husbands, children, 
domestic resfionsibiliti js - that affect 
women's participation. 

This is ths first time that women fiom 
independenl. uiiions and democratic move- 
ments within government-controlled 
unions have oome together to look at their 
experiences and learn new methods of 
analysis. Future weekend workshops will 
include how to fiirther democratic pro- 
cesses within unions and how to ensure 
women's participation in decision-making. 

Mujer a Mujer/CoTTBspondenda 
AP, 24-553, Colonia Rama 
06701 Mexico D.E, MEXICO 



SoutK Africa 



A Call for Linkages 
and Printed Materials 

The International Labour Research and 
Information Group (ILKIG) is based in 
Cape Town, and produces educational 
materials for shop stewards and others in 
the labour and mass democratic move- 
ments to promote a vision and under- 
standing of international labour solidarity. 

ILRIG provides educational 
workshops, a computerized resource 
library and has also produced booklets in 
a scries entitled Workers of the Worid 
(seven titles, three in three languages, one 
more in the pipeline). As well, ILRIG 
provides internships for students and 
trains members of popular organizations 




in educational methods, research 
methodology and writing skills. 

We are interested in collecting more 
information on women workers, and 
particularly in making links with groups of 
women workers all over the world — most 
especially in Asia and Eastern Europe. 
Please get in touch. Also write if you are 
interested in the booklet series Workers 
of the Worid or ILRIGs new magazine 
Workers' Worid. 

International Labour Research and 

Information Group 

P.O. Box 213, Salt River 

Cape Town 7925, SOUTH AFRICA 
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Mindanao, aside from being the second 
major island of the Philippines, is also the 
stage of cultural heterogeneity and varia- 
tions. National minority Filipinos who, in 
resistance to western colonialism preserve 
a great portion of their rites and tradi- 
tions, constitute a significant percentage 
of the population. The lowland settler Fil- 
ipinos, who imbibed the colonial, the neo- 
colonial and for an increasing number the 
nationalist cultiare, on the other hand, also 
play front-line roles in a new wave of cul- 
tural assertion. 

The Mindanao Community Theatre 
Network was formally named and institut- 
ed in 1984 after a painstaking process of 
more than ten years, and after several lead- 
erships and predecessors came and went. 

As a direction, it is a forum to system- 
atize into pedagogical prescriptions the 
cultural thrusts aiKl orientations of its 
member groups — either a theatre for 
awakening-action-and-otganizatiwi of the 
people or a theatre to instill a tradition of 
dramaturgy that is Filipino by heritage and 
liberating by effect. Furthermore, integral 
to its heritage-building is the development 
of indigenous traditions in order to draw in 
the tribal Filipinos' struggle for self-deter- 
mination in its leading capacity. 

As a body, it rakes into its ranks more 
than sixty groups, organizations and cul- 
tural institutions represented by a good 
number of theatre artists, community 
educators and organizers. Among its 
members are practitioners from the sec- 
tors of the peasantry, the workers, the stu- 
dents and out-of-school youths, the pro- 
fessionals and even established personali- 
ties in the field of education and art. 

As for its running, a coordinated body 
facilitates the managing of its programs 
and projects. Secretariat back-up is pro- 
vided by a consortium of established 
member or partner institutions based in 
different key centres of Mindanao. 

hfindanao Community Theatre Network 
P.O. Box 146, Davao City 8000 
PHILIPPINES 
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We first came together as women concer- 
ned about the sufferings of fellow women. 
Women beaten by the men they live with. 
Women raped. Women sexually harassed. 
And the media exploitation of women's 
bodies. For the first time in March 1985 
we, a group of women, broke the silence 
and ended the invisibility of such violence 
and abuse suffered by women. Thus 
began the public campaign against 
violence towards women in Malaysia. 

We are AWAM . We are part of an or- 
ganization of women dedicated to creating 
awareness and developing consciousness 
among women of the dignity and rights of 
women, as enunciated by the United 
Nations General Assembly in 1975. 

We believe in: promoting mutual 
understanding and friendship among 
women; building support for women; pro- 
viding a voice for women to speak out for 
themselves; recognizing and establishing 
the hu man dignity of both women and 
men as a basic human right, abolishing all 
diiycrimination based on sex, race or creed. 

We aspire to be: a movement of 



women who together discover and fulfill 
our dignity, equality and freedom in the 
daily realities of our lives; a movement of 
action and formation; a movement that is 
of service to women; a movement that 
represents women who are united and 
with support will be able to confront 
structures and systems that stop us 
women from being whole persons. 

Our activities are: sharing our experi- 
ences hs women; understanding women's 
position in society; knowing our bodies, 
keeping our health; campaigning for legal 
reforms pertaining to violence against 
women; giving talks, holding exhibitions, 
organLing seminars; developing skills - 
public speaking, leadership, chairing 
meetings; meeting with other women and 
organizations. 

AWAM 

All Women's Action Society 
c/o43CJalan SS6/12 
47301 Kelana Jaya 
Sekngor Darul Ehsan 
Kuda Lumpur, MALAYSIA 



it's really a great pleasure for me seeing 
such a nice and confident magazine on 
women. As an activist, may I join in your 
network either on behalf of our organiza- 
tion or as an individual? The organization 
I have been working with is a national, 
non-governmental organization called 
Proshika. The name means Training, 
Education and Work with and of the Peo- 
ple. The organization organizes village 
and urban landless, marginal farmers and 
other low paid occupational groups, and 
supports them in their human develop- 
ment through various support services 
aimed at their eventually taking charge of 
their own development. Yes, of course 
half of the nation is women. The organi- 
zation addresses equality issues and issues 



that oppress women in our society. We 
have been organizing to make broader 
unity so that they can confront oppression, 
and unite in protest against low wages, 
divorce or mistreatment of wives, etc. 

Anyway. I intend to write in your mag- 
azine. I think I will learn a lot from the 
sisters from the countries far off ft-om my 
small country. I would be happy if I can 
do anything for them and can share their 
experiences of work, ideas as well as the 
Voices Rising magazine. Strong support 
and love, 

Tahmara, Ptvshika 
dl2, 10 Balrvad 
Mohammadpur 
Dhaka, BANGLADESH 
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Thanking you very much for your kind 
letter and booklet. I understand that the 
problems of Latin American women are 
similar to Indian women. Indian women 
in villages believe that men are superior 
and they have to give respect to them. 
This is because of illiteracy and 
innocence. We have to be collectively 
solving the problems of women, but all 
the organizations in the Fcd'^'^tion are 
very poor in implementing the women's 
programs. The following are the organiza- 
tions: Speak India, Masses, ONSSSS, 
Aeros, Jagrithi and others. We are all col- 
lectively decided to get some training to 
women organizers and the SEARCH, a 
women's organization in Bangalore, is 
prepared to give training. 

Through our adult education women's 
centres we are encouraging our village 
women - working class - 1'^ demand equal 
wages with men for the same work in 
agriculture. We are also encouraging our 
women to discuss their problems with 
groups and get solutions. We are basically 
helping our women to get more aware- 
ness and to understand the society by 
adult education. 

We are trying to get more contact with 
other organizations. We have opened Bve 
adult education centres for women exclu- 
sively in villages and plan to start another 
20 shortly. Our secretary is going to par- 
ticipate in a statewide seminar on 
women's issues in the next month. We are 
trying our best to strengthen ourselves by 
participating in the women's movement in 
the country. We will be happy if we 
receive more information. Today is our 
new Year (Ugadi) a famous festival for 
Teluges people. Wishing you with Telugu 
new year greetings. 

Rural Aids Service Organization 

Buifayasarthik 

Sri Devi Nilayam 

Lake View Colony 

Podalakur Road 

NeUot^4.INDlA 



I am one of the education and training 
workers here at Healthsharing Women 
and as part of our work we conduct train- 
ing programs. My own educational philo- 
sophy has been influenced strongly by 
Freire and feminism. For some ten years 
I worked in the international development 
network in Australia conducting workshops 
on racism, sexism, world trade, nuclear 
issues, etc. The transition to women's health, 
some two years ago, has been exciting. 

Women's health has become a very 
significant issue here in Victoria and 
women are becoming very organized and 
determined about having their concerns 
heard and needs met. One of the main fo- 
cusses of our education and training work 



is providing skills training to health and 
community workers and community wo- 
men who want to conduct workshops and 
information sessions on women's health. 

As I move around the networks I will 
publicize your organization and Voices 
Rising, particularly with Kooris (aborigin- 
al Australians), women's networks and 
solidarity groups. 

In solidarity 

Marian Bohan, Healthharing 

Fifth Floor, Information Victoria Centre 

318 Utile Bourke Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Victoria, AUSTRALIA 



frorn HeaKhsharing Women's 
Education and Training Phiiosophy 

A number of principles inform our woik in Education and Trainiiig— In 
workshops, seminars, training and resource development. We believe 
that: 

1. Education Is never value-free. The values and belief^ we have affect 
our work. We work from a commitment to feminist principles and from 
a class analysis. 

2. As women, we have different experiences of health and the health 
system. Our different experiences are created by such things as our 
culture, our ethnicity, our socioeconomic class, our agft, our physical 
abilities, £0ographlc location and sexual preference. 

3. Polftlcal education promotes changtt. Our purpose Is to sensitize 
women to the social, political, and economic factors which underiie 
our social stnicture. We encourage them to create new systems. We 
are wortdng towards the redistribution of power, skills and resources. 

4. The learning process Is as Important as the content. Women need 
the opportunity to participate In education that is practical, creative, 
varied and enioyaMe • In f^ fiin! We can share and acknowledgo the 
value of our own knowledge and experience, using experts as an 
added resource when needed. 

5. Learning needs to take place within a comfbrtaMe setting and 
promote an environment of trust, acceptance, s^iaring. vulnerability 
and challenge. This gives women the opportunKles to build new 
friendships and networi<s. 
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Canada 



Opening of the Latin American Women's 
House in Toronto 



We would like to announce the opening 
of La Casa de iSa Juana, a I^tin Ameri- 
can Women's House in Toronto. 

As a minority group in a "developed" 
society, Latin American women face 
triple oppression: as a class, as a race and 
as a gender. We are obliged to work in 
low-paying jobs with exploitative condi- 
tions. No matter where we are, we are 
continually having to deal with racist atti- 
tudes. As women, we are subjected to a 
double workday made all the more difB- 
cult without the support of the extended 
family, which in our countries of origin is 
always close by. In addition to this triple 
oppression, we suffer from culture shock, 
which profoundly affects our lives as well 
as those of our families. 

A group of Latin American women 
from one of the poorest neighborhoods in 
Toronto came together to try to find solu- 
tions to these problems. We have decided 
to open a centre which can be used to 
generate ideas, develop and carry out 
projects, and respond to the concerns of 
women. For example: Spanish literacy 
courses, a Spanish documentation centre 
about women, cultural activities, self-help 
groups, workshops about violence, sup- 
port activities for women living in shel- 
ters, and the creation of a cooperative 
which generates work through the sale of 
handicrafts made by women in Latin 
America and Toronto. 

We would like to invite women's 
groups which produce articles for sale 
(textiles, ceramics, leather goods, silver 
work, wall hangings, etc.) to contact us to 
discuss the possibility of having their 
goods sold through the centre. 

We are also interested in establishing 
links with other organizations and begin- 
ning a dialogue. We would like to 
exchange publications and other types of 
educational material (in Spanish) in oider 
to develop our documentation centre. 

ERIC 



Please send us materials that you have 
produced, in exchange for information 
and material from feminist organizations 
and women in Canada. 

Many of you know me from 
correspondence you may have had with 
the ICAE Women's Program and Voices 
Rising, You can now contact me and the 
other women involved with the Women's 
House at: 

Ruth Lara 

La Casa de Na Juana I Na juana's Place 
1363 Queen St East, Unit 20 
Toronto, Ontario 
CANADA M4L 1X7 
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Thank you for sending me copies of 
Voices Rising. I regret that I had much 
work that hindered my answering your 
questionnaire immediately 

I found the Voices Rising bulletin to 
have valuable experiences taken from all 
nooks and comers of the world. The bul- 
letin is a great weapon used for initiating 
women and democratic educators and 
activists to struggle for the betterment of 
women's world and make conducive social 
surroundings. 

My friends and colleagues were very, 
very impressed with Voices Rising after 
reading it from page to page without skip- 
ping over any of the articles. And they 
promised helping me so we can 
contribute by sending letters and short 
articles on our work, though we do not 
have a specific women's program. 






God bless women's groups; God bless 
Voices Rising, By putting and sharing 
efforts for our freedom God will surely 
lead us through. So let's all stand up and 
fight for freedom all the way Thank you 
for including me in your mailing list. With 
best wishes for your success. 

In solidarity, 

Tina Marie Adamu 

Centre for Adult Education and Exten- 
sion Services 
Ahmadu Belb University 
Zaria Kaduna State, NIGERIA 
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The Caribbean Association for Feminist 
Research and Action (CAFR/i) was for- 
mally founded on April 2, 1985 at an all- 
day meeting in Barbados of foay femi- 
nists and women activists from the region. 

It emerged as an autonomous umbrel- 
la association out of the increasing realiza- 
tion among Individual women and 
women's organizations of the need for 
regional cooperation and networking. 
Membership in CAFRA - which has con- 
tinued to grow from year to year - now 
spans the Dutch, English, French and 
Spanish-spealdng Caribbean. There are 
National Representatives in almost all ter- 
ritories where there are members. 

Members of CAFRA are committed 
to understanding the relationship 
between the oppression of women and 
other forms of exploitation in the society, 
and to working aclively for change. We 
define feminist politics as a matter of both 
consciousness and action. Membership 
open to women living in the Caribbean 
and Caribbean women living outside who 
support CAFRA's aims and objectives. 
Current research/action projects being 
undertaken include "Women in Caribbean 
Agriculture" (in St. Vincent and the 
Grenadines, the Commonwealth of Domi- 
nica aiici Belize); "Women's History and 
Creative Exp^iession" (regional); "Women 
and the Lav/' (regional); and the compila- 
tion and co-publishing of Creation Five: A 
CAFRA Anthology of Caribbean Warnen's 
Poetry with SisterVision Press in Toronto. 

The Association also produces a quar- 
terly newsletter, CAFRA News. Its main 
purposes are to: inform members and 
other interested persons about the activi- 
ties and programs of the Association; pro- 
vide a forum for discussions and debate 
on key issues of concern to women in the 
regions; promote the sharing of experi- 
ences and foster links among individual 
feminists, activists and women's organiza- 
tions; assist in breaking down language 
barriers in the region; stimulate women's 
creative expression; and contribute to the 
development of the women's movement 
O 
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regionally and internationally. 

A small ne>*iletter team works on its 
production, which has gone from a 12- 
page stencilled version in 1987 to 32 
pages in 1990 produced in-house in two 
language versions (Spanish and English) 
using desk-top publishing. For more 



information about CAFRA and CAFRA 
NewSy contact: 

CAFRA 

P.O. Box 442, Tunapuna Post Office 
Tunapuna , TRIMDAD AND TOBAGO 
Td, (809)663-8670 
Fax (809) 662-4414, Attention CAFRA 



NortK Nrsenct^ 



A month has passed since our meetings in 
Bangkok - a month and many miles. It has 
been challenging to come back from the 
mountaintop and figure out how to use 
what was seen, heard & felt there. I've 
been anxious to be back in touch with you 
all to see what you're thinking about in 
terms of developing our own network of 
popular educators in Xorth America. 

I've I jught back our discussions to 
the group of Mexican and North Ameri- 
can women here that I'm a part of We've 
been doing women's and popular Mexico- 
U.S. connecting since 1983 - first in the 
context of feminist and grassroots 
women's organizations, then in the con- 
text of building relationships between 
specific urban, labour, indigenous and 
lesbian organizations on both sides. Now 
we are entering a phase in which we arc 
working to be more conscious about inter- 
national exchange as a "popular educa- 
tion" experience - in which activists con- 
front their own context, objectives and 
activities with activists living out a similar 
'X)mmitment in a different context - pro- 
viding a needed chance for reflection, and 
for developing a vision of the international 
context in which we do our local work. 

All that to say that we as a group are 
very interested in working towards the 
further developing of an active network of 
popular educators in North America. It 
would provide a space in which to reflect 
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on our own work, as well as a larger net- 
work through which folks we've been 
working with could maintain a process of 
follow-up. These turbulent times make 
spaces for deep and lively reflection 
together with folks from a variety of 
movements more necessary than ever. 
What we could do in support is: 

• get the word to the women we've been 
working with, who are primarily involved 
in urban, labour, anti-violence & lesbian 
organizing 

• participate in the development of the 
methodology of conferences or workshops 

• participate in periodic meetings to keep 
the process moving 

• make phone calls or send bulk mailings 

• work with otliers towards getting funding 
(I.e., proposal-writing, though we ourselves 
aren't in touch with likely prospects) 

• promote women's networking - a gender 
and international perspective as an 
integral part of building the North 
American region. 

Our little group is committed to sup- 
porting the building of this network -how- 
ever, we need to be thrifly in our use of 
resources, attending regional meetings 
when necessary, and keeping in touch in 
other ways when we can't make it. 

Elaine Bums 

Correspondencia/Mujer a Mujer 
AP. 24-553, Cdonia Roma 
06701 Mexico, IXE MEXICO 
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Women and Peace 

Equality, Participation, 
Development 

JUNIC/NGO Programme Group on Women 

This is the fifth of a series of kits on the 
theme ''Advancement of Women/' The 
Women and Peace kit is a study kit 
intended to facilitate education and action 
towards the creation of a secure world. It 
deals with the interdependence between 
the promotion of peace and the advance- 
ment of women, and the interrelation- 
ships between these and the major global 
issues which affect the struggle for world 
security and human rights. 

Other Idts available in the series are: 
Women and Disability; Women, Health 
and Development; The Key to Develop- 
ment: Women's Social Role; and Women 
and Shelter. 

Available in English, French and Spanish 
from: United Nations Non-CovemmenUd 
Ldaison Service (NGLS), PalaL^ des NaHons, 
CH-1211 Geneva, 10, Switzeriand 



Hopeful Openings: 

A Study of Five Women s Develop- 
ment Organizations in Latin 
America and the Caribbean 

By Sally W.Yudelman 

Intemational Center for Research on Women 
Overseas Development Council 
Kumarian Press, 1987, 127 pp. 

The woman-centred organizations studied 
in this book ane: Centro de Orientaci6n 
de la Mujer Obrera, Mexico; Federacion 
Hondurena de Mujeres Campesinas, 
Honduras; Federaci6n de Organizaciones 
Voluntarias, Costa Rica; Mujeres en 
Desarrollo Dominicana, Inc., Dominican 
Republic; Women and Development 
Unit, Extra-Mural Department, Universi- 
ty of the West Indies, Barbados. Two of 
these groups are grassroots movements, 
two are service org^ni2ations run by 
women professional.*' and one is a univer- 
sity-based organization that provides 
some services but mainly works to influ- 
ence government policy on women in 
development planning. 

The study analyzes the history, work 
and structure of the five organizations, 
noting strengths and weaknesses, particu- 
larly in relation to problems and 
constraints. The significant nole of donor 
agencies is examined; the book ends with 
an appendix, " A Note to Donors," that 
summarizes consistent funding problems 
and makes strong recommendations 
about the kinds of support that would be 
most helpful to women's organizations. 

Available from: Kumarian Press, 630 Oak- 
wood Avenue, Suite 119, West Hartford, Con- 
necticut, 06110-1505, USA, US$15.95. 
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The Global Factory 

Analysts and Action for a 'New 
Economic Era 

by Rachel Kamel, 94 pp. 

As a practical guide to the intemational 
economy. The Global Factory explores 
the worldwide movement of jobs, 
focussing on the impact these changes 
have on ordinary working people in both 
the United States and the Third World, in 
particular Mexico and the Philippines. 

The Global Factory was jointly devel- 
oped by two AFSA programs, the 
Maquiladora Project and the Women and 
Global Corporations Project. It is 
designed as a resource R*>r education and 
action, and is directed to labour activists 
and educators, teachers, community 
groups and women's organizations. 
It includes a resource list (with ordering 
information) as well as contact informa- 
tion for groups whose work is described in 
the book. 



Available from: American Friends Service 
Committee, 1501 Cherry Street, Philaddphia, 
Pennsylvania, 19102-1479, USA. 
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Participatory Training 
for Women 

Edited by Mona Daswani, Mirai Chatterjee, 
Suneeta Dharand Atreyee Cordeiro, 151 pp. 

In December 1987 a group of women 
trainers from 14 different organizations in 
India met for a three-day workshop in 
Delhi to explore the issues involved in 
training poor illiterate and semi-literate 
women at the grassroots level. The case 
studies and analyses presented in this 
book grew out of that workshop and are 
part of the ongoing search for a gender- 
sensitive framework for Participatory 
Training, an approach that aims at 
empowermfcat through a collective learn- 
ing process, but which has not generally 
distinguished women from the broad cat- 
egory of "learners." A gender-sensitive 
framework and method addresses itself 
not only to women's realities but also their 
particular learning styles and perceptions, 

Avadahlejrom: The Society for Participatory 
Research in Asia, 45 Sainik Farm, Khanpur, 
New Delhi-110062, India. 



Women and 
Deveiopment: 

The Effects of Militarization 

Sponsored by the Labrador Native Women's 
Association, Sheshatshiu Women's Group, 
and Mokami Status of Women Coufx:il, 48 pp. 

This is a detailed report of a conference 
held in Labrador, Canada in May 1989. 
The Native peoples of Labrador are 
opposed to the Canadian government's 
plan to allow a NATO base to be built in 
that region. This conference brought 
together local activists and international 
guests to discuss the effects of militarized 
development on communities and espe- 
cially women, to analyze the situation in 
Labrador and to strategize/develop an 
alternate vision of development. The con- 
ference report will be useful to people 
Interested in the issue of militarization, 
but also to anyone planning a participato- 
ry workshop/conference. It provides con- 
crete details about the agenda and work- 
shop process, and Includes all the com- 
ments brainstormed by participants dur- 
ing evaluations and group strategy 
sessions. This is a conference report 
through which the participants' voices 
speak, in all their diversity 

Aoodahle from: St. John's - Oxfam, P.O. Box 
18000, St. John's, Newfoundland, AlC 6C2, 
Canada. $5.00. 



Strategies and 
Innovations in 
Nonffomiai Education 
for Women 

ASPBAE Courier No. 46 

This edition of the Courier contains 
papers which were presented at a confer- 
ence organized by ASPBAE in November 
1988 that brought together women 
involved in nonformal education through- 
out Asia and the Pacific. The papers look 
at the situation of women's education in 
China, Thailand, the Philippines, Korea, 
Singapore, Sri I^ka, and Hong Kong. 

The Courier is produced three times a 
year by the Asian South Pacific Bureau of 
Adult Education. Subscriptions arc 
USSIO.OO (individuals) and USS40.00 
(institutions) for residents of ASPBAE 
countries, and US$20.00 (individuals) and 
US$60.00 (institutions) for everyone else. 
It may be possible to obtain single copies 
of this issue on women. 

Available from: ASPBAE, GPO Box 1225, 
Canberra, ACT 2601, Australia. 

Abused? 

We have the keys 
Tenemos las Haves 

Vor ten years, the Women's Program at 
the Centre for Spanish-Speaking People 
in Toronto, Canada, has been vorking on 
the issue of violence against women. 
Based on this experience and due to the 
lack of publir. educational materials in 
Spanish, they have now developed a kit 
for the use of community workers. The 
materials, which have been published in 
both Spanish and English, include a guide 
for counsellors, a booklet for women 
"survivors" of wife assault, a poster and 
four fact sheets with legal information 
(relevant to Canadian law). 

Amilahle from: Centre for Spanish-Speaking 
People, 1004 Bathurst St., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada MSR3G7. $5.00. 
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In the Shadows 
of the Sun 

Caribbean Development 
Alternatives and U.S. Policy 

Coordinated by Carmen Diana Deere 
Policy Alternatives for the Caribbean and 
Central America (PACCA) 
Westview Press, 1990 

This book is the product of two years' 
work by a PACCA team of Caribbean 
scholars and U.S. experts on the region. 
PACCA is an association which aims to 
promote humane and democratic alterna- 
tives to present U.S. policy toward Cen- 
tral America and the Caribbean. In the 
Shadows of the Sun pays special attention 
to the experience of women, as a way of 
linking international policies to their con- 
sequences at the level of the poorest 
household. The book includes facts, fig- 
ures and analysis on a variety of issues, 
and recommends development strategies 
and an alternative U.S. policy. 

PACCA has also produced an eight 
page summaiy of the book in tabloid 
form. It presents the key findings and rec- 
ommendations to a broad audience. 

Both the book and the tabloid summary 
oixiilahle fronk Central American 
Resource Center, PO Box 2327, Austin, 
Texas, USA 78768, 



THE TRIBUNE 
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The Tribune: A Women 
and Development 
Quarterfy 

Nmsletter M4: Women and New 
technologies — An Organizing 
Manual 

by Joanne Sandler 

Jointly produced by International Women's 
Tribune Centre and World YWCA 

The Tribune is a quarterly newsletter 
which reports on women and 
development issues. Issues are based on 
themes such as "Women and Water: Who 
Decides?' (#43), "Making Connections: 
Economics and Women's Lives" (#42), 
and "Women and Housing" (#39). 

This issue is the outgrowth of an 
international meeting, "Women and New 
Technologies ', held September 18-29, 
1989 in the Netherlands. The manual 
reports on the issues explored during the 
10 days, which include appropriate 
technology, biotechnology, 
communications technology, nuclear 
technology, office technology and 
reproductive technology. It has been 
designed as a resource guide for 
organizing, and aims to stimulate interest 
and action. 



Coleccldn de 

Metodologfas 

Partlclpatlvas 

(Collection of Participatory 
Methodologies) 

Produced by Taller Piret with the support of 
the Program of Education for Participation 
(PEP) of OEF International 

This series has been written for Spanish- 
speaking educators, social workers and 
grassroots leaders interested in 
developing a more participatoiy approach 
to their educational work. The collection 
includes six easy-to-understand booklets, 
each with between 15 to 20 pages, 
containing information related to 
participatory education and its application 
within the community The pamphlets, 
which progressively build upon each 
other, include information related to 
carrying out an analysis of the 
community's needs, developing educatio- 
nal materials and organizing educational 
encounters. 

Much of the groundwork for this 
series was carried out by Anne Hope and 
Sally Timmel in their book Training for 
Transformation: A Handbook for 
Community Organizers (Zimbabwe: 
Mambo Press, 1984), which was 
published in English only. 

Available in Spanish only from: OEF 
IfUemaHond, 181S H Street NW, Washington 
D.C., USA, For more iff ormaiion contact: 
Taller Piret, CasiUa 1107, Correo 22, Santiago, 
Chile. 



Available from: Iniemati %al Women s 
Tribune Centre (IWTC), 777 United Nations 
Plaza, New York NY 10017, USA Individual 
Issues: US$100, 
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Publications from OEF International 

OEF International is a non-profit organization which focuses on creating economic 
opportunities for women in tlio Third World and expanding their contribution to the 
development of their commimities and countiy* 

The first two books, fix)m a scries entitled Appropriate Business Skills for Third 
World Women, draw on years of field experience in Third World countries and 
include participatory cdncaticnal activities at the basic literacy level for women who 
wish to start a small business or increase profits. They are available in English, 
Spanish and French, and are soon to be published in Arabic. 



Doing a Feasibility Study 

Training Activities for Starting or 
Reviewing a Small Business 

Edited by Suzanne KIndervatter, 1987, 172 pp. 

Written for women interested in starting 
or changing a business, this book contains 
activities which teach the steps involved in 
canying out a feasibility study, and consol- 
idates them by actually conducting one. 
Notes for the facilitator on how to best 
use the manual are included. 

En^ish US$16.00. Spanish or French US$1 7,00. 

IVIarketing Strategy 

Training Activities for 
Entrepreneurs 

by Suzanne Kinderv jtter with Maggie 
Range, 1986, 96 pp. 

Designed for women with existing busi- 
nesses, this publication aims at providing 
ways to solve problems and increase prof- 
its. Its numerous activities include an 
innovative board game introducing the 
key aspects of marketing: product, distri- 
bution, promotion and price. Playing 
"Marketing Mix" requires few literacy 
skills and teachos principles which are 
then applied through examining their own 
businesses. 

Enghsh US$13.S0, Spanish or French 
US$1S,S0. 



Ijeamlng to Teach 

Training of Trainers for 
Community Development 

by Jane Vella, 1989, 80 pp. 

This is a step-by-step guide to designing 
and leading a training of trainers 
workshop. The 23 sessions outlined here 
enable workshop participants to learn and 
use the concepts and techniques of partic- 
ipatory training for community develop- 
ment. Topics covered include How Adults 
Leam; Using Pictures, Sociodramas, Sto- 
ries and Found Objects; Feedback; and 
Evaluation of Learning. 

US$12 50 + $2.SC shipping and handling. 



All books available from: OEF 
International, Publications, 1815 
H St, NW, 11th Floor, Washington, 
aC. 20006, USA. 
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Moving On: Education 
In Organising 

Committee for Asian Women (CAW), 
1990, 59 pp. 

In June 1989, an S-day regional workshop 
held in Seoul, Korea, brought together 40 
oi^anizers of women workers from 1 1 
Asian countries with the purpose of shar- 
ing organizing and educational metliodol- 
ogy. The women came from a variety of 
backgrounds, both in terms of work cx)n- 
text and cultural-linguistic background. 
MoiAng On: Educatio^i in Organising is a 
summaiy of this meeting and its 
highlights which includes information 
about the work presently being carried 
out as well as ideas and suggestions for iU 
further development. 

The Committee for Asian Women also 
publishes a quarterly - Asian Women 
Workers Newsletter - which reports on 
the struggles of Asian women industrial 
workers; as well, CAW distributes several 
other publications about issues concern^ 
Ing women workers in Asian countries. 

Available from: Committee for Asian Women, 
57 Peking Road 4/E Kowloon, Hong Kong. 



Materials atxHit 
Bolivian Women Miners 

Centrode Promocl6n Minera (CEPROMIN - 
Centre for the Promotion of Mining) 

An important part of CEPROM IN s work 
is the production of educational materials 
for and about Bolivian miners, especially 
materials which help to promote the par- 
ticipation of women miners. 

"Comite dc Amas de Casa" (House- 
wives' Committee) is part of a series of 
educational materials entitled Cuademos 
Populares (Popular Notebooks) designed 
for use at the grassroots level. Thi- pam- 
phlet, written in comic book style, has 
been written with the aim of informing 
women miners about the housewives' 
committee, its histoty, its purpose, its 
structure and its relationship with the 
union. 

This and other publications are avaUoble in 
Spanish only from: CEPROMIS, Casilla 7832, 
La Paz, Bolivia, 



Community-Based 
Education 

Two Special Issues of Harvard 
Educational Review 

Part I: Volume 59, No. 4 (November. 1989) 
Part II: Volume 60, No.l (February. 1990) 

These two recent issues of the Harvard 
Educational Review contain a number of 
articles of Interest. Most of the articles 
look at communit) education initiatives 
within the USA: education among native 
Americans, workplace literacy within 
unions, and community involvement in 
specific issues. One article, by Eva Young 
and Mariwilda Padilla (Part 11), discusses 
the formation and operation of the Mas- 
sachusetts-based group "Mujenes Unidas 
en Accion" (Women United in Action), 
which offers educational programs to low- 
income Latina women in the community. 

There is also an international focus, 
found in articles about education prog* 
rams that have developed In South Africa, 
El Salvador, and in Palestinian oommuni- 
ties in response to the intifadeh. Part II 
has a special section on popular education 
in Chile» Some articles are in Spanish. 

Stngfe copies available from: Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, Cutman Uhrary, SuiU 349, 6 
Appian Way, Cambridge, Massac^vusetts 
02138-3752 USA. 



Environment and Pacific Women 

From the Globe to the Village 



Edited by Leatuailevao Ruby Wa and Joan Martin Teaiwa, 41 pp. 

The Second Biennial Conference of the Fiji Association of Women Graduates (FAVVG) 
was or^nized aTX)und the issue of the effect of the changing environment on the lives of 
women. This book is based primarily on the presentations of six women who 
participated in the conference and who work in fields related to rural development, 
healthcare, energy msources, the legal system and sociology. 

The issues described include the effects on women of male-dominated agricultural 
development programs, health risks posed by a changing environment, the effects of 
social and environmental changes on the lives of urban women, violence against women 
and its social effects, appropriate technology' and the effect of global environmental 
changes on the region. 




Call for Solidarity 



The V\ bnien s Program stands in 
solidarity uith the indigenous 
peoples of the Americas in 
their stmggles for self-determi- 
nation and against colonialism in all its 
present-day forms. Major colonizer gov- 
ernments (such as Spain, France, Eng- 
land, Canada, the U.S.) are gearing up to 
celebrate the 500th anniversary of 
Columbus' "discovery" of "America" in 
1492. What we should all be celebrating is 
not 500 years of domination but 500 years 
of resistance and survival. 

Recently in Canada we have witnessed 
a clear indication of our governments 
unwillingness to break with its shameful 
tradition of colonialism; and at the same 
time we have witnessed the refusal of 
Native peoples to suffer the daily indigni- 
ties of domination. 

At dawn on July 11, 1990 police 
attacked a barricade erected by Mohawk 
people on their traditional land near Oka, 
Quebec. The Mohawks were defending 
their land base against development inter- 
ests. They lefiise to recognize the jurisdic- 
tion of either the state of Canada or the 
province of Quebec over themselves as a 
nation. 

Despite the police attack, the Mohawk 
barricade held, as did another barricade 
erected in sympathy by a neighbouring 
Mohawk community. The police, support- 
ed by local white racists, laid seige to the 
barricades. Although the Mohawks were 
victorious in stopping the land develop 
ment, the government refused to negoti- 
ate around sovereignty and demanded the 
unconditional surrender of the Mohawk 
Warriors who were maintaining the barri- 
cades. Eventually the government of 
Quebec called in the Canadian Army - 
tanks, helicopters, searchlights and all - to 
continue the siege, which lasted for more 
than two months. Faced with a deadlock 
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in negotiations and the possibility of the 
deaths of Mohawk people, the Mohawk 
Warriors, Women and Children declared 
a unilateral termination of hostilities on 
September 26. 

()n Sepiemher 25, 1990 Canadian Prime 
Minister Brian Mulroney declared: 
\..Natii)e self- government does not now 
and. cannot ever mean sovereign indepen- 
dence/ 



This statement is a declaration of Cana- 
da's intent to keep Native Nations, peo- 
ples, and their territories in a perpetual 
state of colonialism and domination. This 
position leaves us all with hut one course 
of action — the liberation of our nations 
and peoples. 

The siege [at Oka] has been only one bat- 
tle in the bng struggle that lies before us. 
Rather than a defeat it has been a victory 
on many fronts. First, we have the victory 
of the unity of Native people across this 
vast land. From coast to coast our peoples 
have been inspired by the heroic stand at 
[Oka] andhavebeenmovedtoactionin 
support. Secondly we have moved the mter- 
national community to recognize the hypo- 
crisy of Canada, and rethink its image as a 
defender of democracy and minority 
rights. Canada has been a "settler state" 
not unlike South Africa in its repression of 
indigenous rights and peoples. 

[The stand at Oka]. ..is the beginning, not 
the end. Now, more than ever, we need to 
reaffirm our unity and our commitment 
to move forward to the day when our 
nations regain their rightful place in the 
world community. 

Haudenosaunee Crisis Committee 

The Women's Program staff call on our 
network of women popular educators and 
organi/x]rs to learn and share with others 
this truth al)out Canada's continuing colo- 
nial relation to the indigenous peoples of 
this land. We call for solidarity with the 
Mohawk pt^ople and other First Nations. 
And we urge network members in coun- 
tries that are organizing these 5(X)th 
anniversary celebrations to raise an 
opposing voice. 

Celebrate Survival not Domination; 
call for Recovery, not Discovery. 
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